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Is Communism Making Headway Here? 


WE ARE SURE that Americans are entirely will- 
ing to let other people experiment with Com- 
munism. On the other hand, nothing is more self- 
evident than the abhorrence of our people toward 
being told what to think and do. Certainly, if 
totalitarianism becomes our national pattern in 
the next generation, it will be because a minority 
imposes its will on the people, not because of broad 
popular acceptance. 

Because of our general devotion to democratic 
principles, if not to the self-denial which assures 
the success of democracy, any expressions of con- 
cern over Communist activities in this country are 
commonly dismissed as alarmist. Some _ recent 
events, however, have given us food for thought. 

We do not believe that labor in this country is 
wilfully embracing Communism, but it is certainly 
executing the techniques of Communists when it 
permits itself to be used for sympathy strikes and 
strikes that have no obvious relationship to the 
local employer, the working conditions he offers, 
01 his capacity to pay. When American labor is 
incited to strike in sympathy with Chinese Com- 
munists, when a general walkout in New York 
simply to express labor’s solidarity is barely pre- 
vented, and similar events take place all over the 
country, it is evident that American labor is being 
conditioned to class consciousness and to obeying 
orders without weighing the issues involved. This 
sort of thing is clearly being engineered by an or- 
ganized group in the direction of the nation-wide 
general strike espoused by William Z. Foster, the 
Communist leader in this country. What purpose 
can it have except to effectuate the ‘“‘world revolu- 
tion of the world proletariat” and to put Amer- 
icans under the control of an utterly ruthless, 
thoroughly organized gang? 

Moreover, the temporizing with inflation, the 
failure to balance our national budget, and the gen- 


eral disposition to want benefits without working 
for them, are all influences which tend to weaken 
our democracy and make it vulnerable to the 
ascendancy of a disciplined minority devoted to 
totalitarian objectives. 

Battles can be lost by default as well as by com- 
bat. Before we permit ourselves to drift any 
farther in the direction this purposeful minority 
is endeavoring to steer us, it will be well to con- 
sider the lot of the citizen where Communism holds 
sway. Whatever benefits and disadvantages the 
whole picture may entail, we can be sure that: (1) 
The individual and his private aspirations are con- 
sidered to be insignificant; (2) The citizen’s infor- 
mation and attitudes are doled out to him through 
a rigidly controlled press; (3) It is extremely dan- 
gerous to entertain views apart from those handed 
down by the high command; (4) The citizen’s 
freedom of movement and choice of occupation are 
restricted; and (5) The citizen’s right to elect his 
leaders is a hollow privilege. 

Having no hankering for a way of life in which 
one is told what to think and do, and in which the 
citizen lives in the shadow of the bayonet, we sin- 
cerely hope that the millions of Americans who 
seem so ready to engage in remotely controlled 
class warfare know what they are doing. We won- 
der if we are not simple-minded “suckers” for 
tolerating a revolutionary movement whose mem- 
bers’ loyalties are to outside influences and whose 
openly professed aim is the destruction of our 
form of political and economic life. Also, we would 
be heartened by more evidence of willingness td 
accept voluntarily the self-denials necessary to 
make any society a success, and which a dictator- 
ship would impose without asking for approval. 
When are we going to start working for the way 
of life we espouse as hard as others are already 
working to undermine it? 


In Favor of Jumbo Flotation Machines 


WRITING IN THE FEBRUARY 1946 ISSUE of 
Mining and Metallurgy, E. H. Rose comments, 
“Several letters remark on the superior metallurgy 
of relatively small flotation machines, even though 
at a sacrifice in operating cost. Manufacturers 
might do well to reappraise the trend toward 
jumbos.” 

To those designers who may be inclined toward 





such reappraisal, we should like to say a word for 
the big machines. Back in January 1944 we said, 
“One demand of the future will certainly be for 
flotation cells of larger individual capacity.” We 
based that statement on the obvious difficulties in 
a process that involves control and maintenance 
of several hundred small machines operating inter- 
dependently. We thought then, and still think, that 








it is inefficient in many expensive ways to use 500 
flotation cells in a mill if 50 cells could be designed 
to do the job as well or better. 

If small machines are delivering better metal- 
lurgy than larger cells, it can only mean that the 
larger cells are not properly designed for the job. 
There is certainly nothing inherently superior in 
mere smallness as against largeness. When we 
spoke for larger cells, we took it as self-evident 
that the larger cells must be redesigned. 

For example, it is not safe to assume that the 
same type of impeller, or the same ratio of im- 
peller diameter to tank width, will be as successful 
in a large tank as in a small one. It is not enough 
tc multiply every cell dimension by a constant. 
One must consider only the problem of securing 
maximum effective tank volume by charging that 
volume with a maximum of finely dispersed air. 
This problem is not to be solved by trial-and-error 
adjustment nor by arbitrary or intuitive design. 

What is needed is an entirely new approach, one 
that will use all the new scientific and industrial 
tools of the present, not alone the cut-and-try tools 





of the past. To cite one example, tests of which 
we have full knowledge proved some years ago that 
even the most rudimentary streamlining of the 
inclosure about a certain impeller resulted in a 
startling increase both in volume of air sucked 
into the pulp and in effective (air swept) tank 
volume. This should have been followed by in- 
tensive study of proper streamlining of the whole 
impeller assembly and its related units. In the air- 
craft or the chemical industries such a discovery 
would have been followed up; in the case men- 
tioned, if anything further was done, no evidence 
of it has ever been made public. 

In short, we say, as we did in 1944, that it is 
not beyond the abilities of present-day metal- 
lurgists to design a good “big” machine, and we 
hope to see such machines in the large mills of the 
future as proof of the imining industry’s ability 
tc solve its problems in a progressive, up-to-date 
way. We hope manufacturers will indeed reap- 
praise the trend toward jumbos, and will then 
take time to design properly a flotation machine 
that is big in performance as well as size. 


A Resource Inventory May Be Undesirable 


WE HAVE DOUBTS that an inventory of our 
mineral reserves is either possible or useful. Not 
only are such estimates likely to be in error, but 
policies based thereon can do more harm than good. 

The President’s latest budget message included 
the following: 

“The first step in the Government’s conserva- 
tion program must be to find out just what are 
our basic resources, and how they should be used. 
We need to take, as soon as possible, an inventory 
of the lands, minerals and forests of the nation.” 

Also, the recent report of the Secretary of the 
Interior stated: “We have begun an accounting 
of the minerals that we still have in our reserves, 
and when the tally is complete it will be as valu- 
able to us as a clear statement of its assets would 
be to a corporation.” 

What kind of an accounting can we make of the 
nation’s mineral reserves? Certainly not an ac- 
curate one. The only reserves we can indicate with 
assurance are those that are proven or semi-proven. 
These are naturally only a segment of total, or 
ultimate, reserves, which would be indefinable even 
if we knew future prices, the extent of future de- 
pendency on the resources in question, and the 
efficiency of future exploratory techniques and 
extractive methods. None of these factors, all of 
which are vital to an accurate estimate of reserves, 
are known. If they were known, there would still 
be the problem of determining the physical extent 
and grades of the deposits. When all is said and 
done, we wonder if the price of a given mineral, 
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under conditions where prices reflect supply-de- 
mand relationships, is not as good a clue to re- 
serves as a computation based on guessing the 
future weight of a number of unknown factors. 
For example, if prices were free, the price of lead 
today would certainly reflect the world shortage. 
Incidentally, it would also furnish the most effec- 
tive incentive to providing the market’s needs. 
On balance, it is unlikely that we will run out of 
any resources without developing substitutes if 
the natural reactions of prices to supply and de- 
mand are permitted. 

What we fear most about the plan to make an 
inventory of reserves is public misunderstanding 
of the conclusions, and policies springing therefrom 
whose net effect will be anti-conservational. We 
have already observed misguided conclusions from 
the publicity that has been disseminated over min- 
eral shortages during the past year. 

Currently the State Department is laying plans 
for an international trade conference to be held 
this spring or summer. This conference is likely 
to bring about tariff reductions that will hit domes- 
tic mining in vital spots and is also likely to lay 
the groundwork for an inter-governmental cartel 
that will perpetuate bureaucratic interference with 
the flow of minerals in international trade. If the 
State Department follows its usual pattern, it will 
develop a position and make commitments without 
paying any serious attention to industry views and 
without understanding of the consequences of its 
acts. Unfortunately, with the public believing that 
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we are “have-nots” and not comprehending that 
the discouragement of domestic mining will be 
unconservational, maladroitness in handling min- 
eral problems is likely to receive public support. 
If all these expectations are fulfilled, the mining 
industry will have a costly lesson in the conse- 
quences of attempting to estimate our reserves. 
This does not mean that we want to shrug off 
concern over depletion or to hinder intelligent 
efforts to facilitate international trade. On the con- 


trary, we believe that studies by well-qualified fact 
finders and the development of sound national poli- 
cies affecting minerals are highly desirable. How- 
ever, any publicity over our mineral reserves 
should be qualified carefully to prevent misunder- 
standing. If the matter is to be handled with the 
inconsistency and noisy ineptitude demonstrated 
by official utterances in recent years, the mining 
industry must take effective steps to bring the 
truth to public attention with equal emphasis. 


“Blast-Hole Diamond Drilling” Is the Proper Term to Use 


THE QUESTION has been raised as to whether 
a more appropriate term than “blast-hole diamond 
drilling” can be found for the practice of breaking 
ground with diamond drills, such as is discussed 
elsewhere in this issue. According to the interro- 
gator, the term “blast-hole” is ambiguous in con- 
nection with “diamond drilling,” because it has 
served for years to indicate the churn-drill holes 
used for breaking ore in open pits and quarries. 

Whoever it was that first used the phrase 
“blast-hole diamond drilling” evidently wanted his 
listeners to understand that he was talking of 
diamond drilling for blasting purposes and not for 
exploration. But just as there are these two major 
purposes in diamond drilling, there are likewise 
two different kinds of blast holes, so the term tends 
tc be ambiguous on one count, even as it is clari- 
fied on another. 

“Diamond-drill mining” and ‘“diamond-drill 
blasting” have been proposed as substitutes for 
“blast-hole diamond drilling.” Both are shorter 
and easier to say and both get away from the am- 
biguity as to what is meant by “blast hole.” Flaws 
can be picked in the first, if only because blast-hole 
diamond drilling has been used for other than 
mining purposes, as at Steep Rock, where it was 
employed in diverting a river’s course. As for the 
latter term, the technical points for and against its 
employment are about evenly balanced. 

“Blast-hole diamond drilling,” as a term, has 
already come into extensive use. It seems long 
since to have lived its ambiguity down, if indeed 
anybody was ever much bothered by it. It has 


come to mean just one thing, which it expresses 
accurately, and we see little reason for changing it. 

One habit of speech, however, and a growing 
one, needs correction. Too many operators speak 
of blast-hole diamond drilling as a mining method. 
This, in our opinion, is wrong. It is true indeed 
that the application of diamond drilling to extract- 
ing ores in stopes and pillars has in cases been re- 
sponsible for pronounced changes in the standard 
mining method previously used. Despite these 
changes, the resultant mining method usually re- 
tains its former classification. 

To take a few cases: Applied to sublevel stoping, 
as it is in so many instances, blast-hole diamond 
drilling may cause an increase in the distance be- 
tween sublevels as well as in the total height of the 
stope. The mining method nevertheless remairs 
sublevel stoping. A vertical pillar mined by drilling 
long diamond-drill holes from top to bottom, which 
are shot all at once, is mined faster and with 
greater safety than if underhanded down in sev- 
eral benches with percussion-type rock drills, but 
the procedure is essentially the same. Where dia- 
mond drilling is applied to shrinkage stoping in 
the Horadiam method developed by Granby at 
Copper Mountain, the carefully planned extraction 
proceeds with greater efficiency but the principle 
of shrinkage stoping remains, Applications in con- 
nection with still other methods might be cited. ' 

Thus, seeing that blast-hole diamond drilling can 
be, and is, used in conjunction with several differ- 
ent standard methods of mining, only confusion 
results if it be termed a mining method in itself. 


MILLING AROUND 


People who cherish the idea that the Govern- 
ment is only temporarily engaged in mineral trade 
are probably day-dreaming. As time goes on, the 
Government’s role as a customer for foreign min- 
erals tends to become enmeshed with political prob- 
lems. Also, the purchase of minerals for stockpil- 
ing, any payment of international debts in min- 
erals, the control of Axis industry, the plan to set 
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up inter-government cartels, and the program to 
investigate our mineral resources, all tend to in- 
crease Government participation in the mineral 
industry. With all these straws in the wind, it is 
a pity that there are not more well-qualified men 
from the mining industry in Government, who, by 
a touch of realism now and then, may prevent the 
politicos and starry-eyed boys from making a mess. 
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The “Know-How’ in Fighting 
Silicosis With Aluminum 





A. W. JACOB, Ventilation Engineer, McIntyre Research Limited, Schumacher, Ont. 


Since Mclntyre Mines initiated the use of aluminum powder to prevent 


silicosis, 65 other gold mines and seven base-metal mines in Canada, 
representing approximately 15,000 miners, have instituted this form of 
treatment. Certain mines in the United States, Mexico, Chile, Peru, and 
South Africa are using the method or preparing to do so, Other industries 
having a siliceous hazard are proving the effectiveness of the treatment. 





SHORTLY AFTER THE DISCOVERY that 
the inhalation of aluminum powder 
was useful in preventing silicosis was 
announced by Denny, Robson, and 
Irwin in 1987, experiments were be- 
gun on its practical application. An 
effort was made to develop a single 


covery, has been described in pa- 
pers'* that are cited at the end of 
this article. Changes in procedure 
since then, which have been found 
necessary under operating conditions 
in the mining industry, and examples 
of errors made in operational proce- 


dure are discussed in this article. 
Much thought and experimental 

work have been devoted to aluminum 

in the effort to determine the best 


method whereby numbers of persons 
might be treated simultaneously with 
the powder, This work, as well as 
that which led to the original dis- 









Effect of time and leakage on 
suspensions of aluminum powder 
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method of treatment, the most suit- 
able place for giving it, and the type 
of powder to use, Several years were 
devoted to experiments underground, 
However, when Denny, Robson, and 
Irwin® proved by animal studies that 
aluminum powder did not have to be 
breathed into the lungs simultane- 
ously with siliceous dust, attention 
was directed to applying it on the 
surface, 

Ultimately, it was decided that the 
treatment should be administered 
daily by dispersing aluminum pow 
der by compressed air in the atmos 
phere of the change house, to be 
breathed by the men as they pre. 
pared for work. This has been de 
scribed in the paper*® published in 
1944 by Robson, Hannon, and Jacob, 

We believe that a simple method 
has been developed for group treat- 
ment. As this article progresses, the 
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FIG 1. TREATMENT ROOM muat be airtight. Leakage of air will 
quickiy dissipate suspensions of the aluminum powder. 
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FIG, 2, TO HELP SEAL the dispersal room, rubber atripping should 
be tacked around edges of doors, as shown in these sections. Door 
jamb is cleaned with coal oll monthly. Rubber is wiped and treated 
with castor ol] monthly. 
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FIG, 4, EJECTOR used for dispersing aluminum powder comprises 
a@ venturi, above which is a chamber to receive a small can of 
aluminum powder. See also the accompanying photograph. 


FIG. 3. A FAN left running in the dispersal room will reduce the 
concentration of the powder in suspension, as demonstrated here. 
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reader will learn that its successful 
application in industry depends upon 
a cooperative, conscientious attitude 
by both management and employees. 


Aluminum prophylaxis, where 
possible, should be administered each 
workday to all employees exposed to 
siliceous dust. A frank educational 
policy should precede the initiation 
of the treatment. Both the dispersal 
of the powder and the treatment 
should be supervised by someone 
equivalent at least to a shift boss in 
authority. 


Choice of a treatment room at the 
outset lay between a special chamber 
and the mine change room, It was 
decided that aluminum powder should 
be dispersed in the latter, while the 
men were donning their underground 
clothes. The reasons were that the 
men had to be in this room a certain 
length of time before each shift; 
that a special treatment room would 
require constant, extra supervision, 
would disrupt hoisting schedules, 
and would not be used by late-com- 
ers; and that the administering of 
aluminum prophylaxis in the change 
room would become a part of the 
men’s daily routine without inconve- 
nience to them. 

Dispersal of the powder before, 
rather than after, the shift was de- 
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cided upon because, among other rea- 
sons, people generally take longer to 
put their clothes on than to take 
them off, and because it is human 
nature for most persons to take more 
time to get ready for the job than to 
leave it. Therefore, a longer treat- 
ment was assured by dispersing 
aluminum powder for the oncoming 
shift. Moreover, the shower baths, 
the operation of which decreases the 


concentration of aluminum powder . 


in air, are least likely to be in use at 
this time. 


The treatment room should be as 
airtight as possible. Leakage of air 
into and out of it will quickly dissi- 
pate suspensions of the powder. This 
is demonstrated by Fig. 1, which 
also shows the effect of time. These 
results were obtained merely by 
opening the door of an otherwise 
closed room. In a change room with 
constantly opening and closing doors 
there is so much leakage of air and 
resulting loss of the suspended pow- 
der that further dissipation from 
careless construction must be 
avoided. 


Construction essentials are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Where strong natural drafts 
prevail through the treatment room, 
airlocks should be provided. 
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FIG. 5. THE MAGNITUDE of the ejector discharge pressure has the 
effect shown in graph at left on the aerial suspension of the alumi- 
num powder. The basis on which the dispersal is calculated is 1 
gram of powder per 1,000 cu. ft. room content. 


2. All doors directly connected to 
the change room or forming part of 
an airlock at the entrance or exit of 
the room should be constructed as 
follows: 


(a) They should be at least 144 
in. thick. Sturdy doors will last 
longer and help provide a better seal. 

(b) To aid in sealing the room, 
rubber stripping should be tacked all 
around the edges of the doors, as 
shown in Fig. 2. About once a 
month this rubber should be treated 
with castor oil. The door jambs 
should be cleaned off with kerosene. 


(c) To insure minimum loss of 
powder from the constant opening 
and closing of the doors, they should 
be equipped with strong, double-ac- 
tion, spring hinges which will swing 
them shut rapidly. Use of release, 
holdback type of floor-surface spring 
hinges is undesirable. Similarly any 
tendency on the part of miners to 
wedge or prop doors open during 
treatment should be discouraged. 


8. Windows opening into the room 
must be tight-fitting and kept closed 
during treatment. Sometimes the 
men will open them and they will 
stay open unless someone supervis- 
ing the treatment is present. “Dry” 
attendants have neither authority 
nor inclination to make the men keep 
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the windows closed. On a windy day 
the powder will dissipate from this 
cause in a few minutes. Should such 
an incident occur when a supervisor 
is present, he can explain the harm- 
ful effect and the importance of co- 
operation in observing the rules. If 
this is of no avail, the windows can 
be fastened. 

4. Ventilators must be closed dur- 
ing treatment and dampered tightly. 
Slide-type dampers have been more 
effective than those of the butterfly 
type, especially when rubber strip- 
ping is used to improve the seal. 
Ventilators are set high in the room, 
and, as the natural tendency for the 
air is to move upwards, a big loss of 
powder can result if they leak. 

All fans in the room should be 
stopped during treatment. As is 
well known, fans remove about 10 
percent of the dust in the air stream. 
In addition, they keep the aluminum 
powder in a turbulence, which causes 
unnecessary loss by impingement of 
the particles on walls and hanging 
clothes. Fig. 8 illustrates the effect 
that a small desk-model fan has on 
suspensions in a room of 10,000 cu.ft. 
content. The amount of powder thus 
lost naturally depends on the size 
and number of these units. In the 
field, concentration losses as high as 
75 percent in 30 minutes have been 
determined from this source. , 

Only aluminum powder approved 
by McIntyre Research, Limited, 
should be used for prophylaxis. The 
manufacture of the powder for pre- 
vention of silicosis was begun at 
McIntyre Mines in October 1948. The 
powder looks like lampblack. Its 
composition, since the critical speed 
of the grinding mill has been deter- 
mined, is 18 to 20 percent metallic 
aluminum and 82 to 80 percent alum- 
inum oxide, the metal being present 
in each particle as a core surrounded 
by the oxide. The copper content is 
0.0066 percent, a harmless amount. 

Mason and Taylor have published 
data on the explosive characteristics 
of certain aluminum powders sus- 
pended in air*®. Unpublished tests 
by them prove that the powder used 
for the prevention of silicosis cannot 
be exploded. It will burn, however, 
if there is sufficient heat. 

When dispersed, in the manner de- 
scribed later, the size characteristics 
of this powder, as determined by ap- 
proximate estimations at a magnifi- 
cation of X540 and by more accurate 
determinations with the electron mi- 
croscope at X50,000 (see table), 
prove it to be admirably suitable for 
prevention of silicosis. Note that its 
size characteristics are practically 
unchanged while it is in suspension. 


For dispersal, an ejector operated 
by compressed air had been devel- 
oped in the course of the under- 
ground research. This, with slight 
modifications, proved ideal for dis- 
persing suitable concentrations of 
aluminum powder for inhalation in 
a surface treatment room, It is 
shown in Fig, 4. 

The device consists of a venturi 
above which is a chamber to receive 
a small can of aluminum powder. A 
plunger is thrust through the can. 
When compressed air is passed 
through the venturi, the suction cre- 
ated draws the powder into the air 
stream. There the high velocity of 
the air breaks up most of the aggre- 
gates, discharging the fine particles 
into the atmosphere. Operation is 
facilitated, after piercing the can, by 
pumping the plunger up and down a 
few times. The compressed air is 
left on one minute for each can to 
insure a more even distribution of 
the powder. 


Ejector Design Altered 


The first ejectors produced were 
made to discharge the powder about 
50 ft. before the cloud of powder 
would disintegrate appreciably. In 
the field, it was found that in smaller 
change houses this distance was too 
great and resulted in too much loss 
from impingement on walls. Accord- 
ingly, two other sizes of ejectors 
have been designed to discharge the 
powder about 10 to 25 ft. respective- 
ly. These alterations do not affect 
the suspension adversely. 

Clean, dry compressed air should 
be provided to obtain a maximum 
concentration of suspended particles. 
To this end, an oil and moisture trap 
should be installed at the point 
where the main compressed-air line 
enters the room. If an air receiver 
is used, it should be bled before dis- 
persal. 

Sufficient ejectors should be used to 
insure uniform suspensions through- 
out the treatment chamber. These 
should be situated conveniently for 
operation and so aligned that the 
powder-laden discharge is horizontal 
and toward the center of the room, 
but impinges as little as possible on 
nearby objects. The photograph re- 
produced on page 71 shows an ejec- 
tor in operation. 

A discharge pressure in excess of 
20 psi, and preferably 35 to 40 psi, 
is desirable to disperse aluminum 
powder; the latter pressure corre- 
sponds to about 100-psi line pressure 
and assures the most suitable sus- 
pensions with respect to particle 
concentration and size. 
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. posure. 


The correct procedure for dispers- 
ing aluminum powder is to turn the 
compressed air on full as quickly as 
possible and leave it on for one min- 
ute. To get full discharge pressure 
quickly, a plug or cock valve, not a 
globe valve, should be used. The con- 
tents of the can will be evacuated 
completely within 10 to 15 sec.; 
blowing a full minute insures a 
thorough mixing with the room air. 
Dispersal in spurts must be avoided. 

Fig. 5 shows the effects of various 
discharge pressures on aerial suspen- 
sions. Note that at 10-psi discharge 
pressure one gram of the powder in 
1,000 cu. ft. of volume results in a 
concentration of 23,000 particles per 
cubic centimeter, but that the same 
weight of powder in the same vol- 
ume results in a concentration of 
39,000 particles per cubic centimeter 
when dispersed at a discharge pres- 
sure of 40 psi. 

Full discharge pressure should be 
provided for dispersal as quickly as 
possible. Thus, the valve at each 
ejector should be the plug or cock 
type, not a globe valve. As a safety 
measure, the valve handle should be 
kept by the “dry” attendant, to pre- 
vent anyone from playing with the 
compressed air at the ejectors. 

The most satisfactory suspensions 
are obtained by operating one ejec- 
tor at a time. Otherwise there is un- 
due turbulence, which results in loss 
of particles by impingement. 

The last ejector to be operated 
should discharge toward the dead 
end of the room. This helps to pre- 
serve a uniform concentration by 
providing a reservoir of dispersed 
powder to compensate for loss from 
air leakage. 

The dispersal should take place 
before any men enter the room. It 
is poor practice to disperse the pow- 
der when men are: present. Some do 
not like it. Further, it is possible 
for a man to receive the blast of 
powder-laden air in the face or eyes. 
Still another reason is that where 
both sets of clothes are changed in 
the treatment room and dispersal 
takes place while men are changing, 
the discharge can impinge the pow- 


der on street clothes, which may 
result ‘in monetary loss to the 
employee. 


The amount of powder to be used 
for prophylactic purposes should be 
one gram for each 1,000 cu. ft. of 
room content, based on a 10-min. ex- 
If the exposure is 20 min., 
the quantity to be dispersed should 
be halved. This decision was made 
after considering various factors. It 
is the weight of powder placed in the 
ejector that is meant, not the weight 
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CIRCULATING HEATERS 


CHANGE ROOM FOR STREET 
CLOTHES 


~ CHANGE ROOM FOR MINE 
in CLOTHES 
- CIRCULATING HEATERS 


FIG. 6, DIAGRAM of floor of McIntyre change house showing the arrangements made for aluminum prophylaxis. 


actually in suspension after dispersal. 
Up to the present, a satisfactory 
method for determining the weight 
of powder suspended in air has not 
been developed, 

Dispersal was tested in chambers 
ranging in size up to 80,000-cu. ft. 
volume, The basis was the previous- 
ly mentioned one gram of powder 
per 1,000 cu, ft. at a discharge pres- 
sure of 40 psi. Under actual operat- 
ing conditions, in any size, shape, or 
type of change room, provided the 
room has been made as airtight as 
possible and instructions have been 
observed, the following conditions 
for a 10-min. exposure, as proved by 
field trips with the thermal precipi- 
tater, have been maintained: 

Resultant suspensions have given 
concentrations eight minutes after 
dispersal of 80,000 to 85,000 par- 
ticles per cubic centimeter, this de- 
creasing 40 to 45 percent in one 
hour, due to dilution. 

The powder should be evacuated 
from the room by means of ventila- 
tion as soon as the treatment period 
has ended and the last man has left. 
It can do no more good, but it can 
blacken the walls and other surfaces 
of the room. 


Prophylaxis at McIntyre. The 
McIntyre Porcupine change house is 
shown in Fig. 6. Separate sections 
are provided for street clothes and 
for mine clothes. To prepare the 
latter side for aluminum prophylaxis, 
a partition was erected from floor to 
ceiling between the two rooms, con- 
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taining double-hinged, self-closing, 
rubber-sealed doors. As a strong 
natural air current flowed from the 
street-clothes section to the mine- 
clothes room, and thence to the main 
shaft-house by way of a tunnel, an 
air-lock consisting of two sets of 
double doors of the type that is 
illustrated in Fig. 2 was erected at 
the exit of the change house to the 
shaft-head. 

The oil and water trap was placed 
at the take-off from the compressed- 
alr main. Four aluminum powder 
ejectors were installed, one in each 
corner, to discharge toward the cen- 
ter of the room at a height above the 
benches and below the hanging 
clothes, All windows are closed and 
circulating fans shut off during 
treatment. The ‘aluminum is dis- 
persed, one can at a time, in a clock- 
wise fashion, the last blower to be 
operated being in the northwest cor- 
ner, Thus, the last blow with the 
aluminum is made toward the dead 
end of the “dry.” 

The volume of the room is approx- 
imately 80,000 cu. ft. The men take 
an average of 10 min, to put on their 
clothes. Therefore, eight cans (80 
grams) of aluminum powder are dis- 
persed prior to each of the two 
shifts, two cans per ejector. Mine 
work periods are 7 a.m, to 8 p.m, and 
7 p.m, to 8 a.m, As the first men 
appear for work at 6 a.m. and 6 
p.m,, dispersal beging at 6:30 a. m. 
and 5:60 p.m. respectively, The sus- 
pension is cleared from the air of the 
“dry” when the last man has depart- 






ed, which is at about 7:20 o'clock in 
each case, This is done simply and 
quickly, by opening windows and 
doors along the previously mentioned 
route of natural draft through the 
room, 


Fig. 7 shows the concentrations of 
aluminum powder that exist at five 
locations in the MelIntyre change 
room during treatment. Effect of air 
leakage is seen in the results of sam- 
ples taken in the southwest corner 
of the room; there, a small current 
of air from the opening for the 
lunch-pail conveyor was not covered. 
See the photograph of the change 
house, Fig, 4, 


Attitude of the Workmen to Alu- 
minum Prophylaxis. The initiation 
of the use of the powder at McIntyre 
was preceded by a meeting of the 
underground staff at which R. J. En- 
nis, general manager, outlined the 
various aspects involved. In effect, 
this discussion created a group of 
responsible employees capable of an- 
swering any questions on the subject 
brought up by the workmen, Em 
ployee education was undertaken fur- 
ther by the use of a booklet entitled 
“Silicosis—What It Is and How It 
Can Be Prevented,” written by Dr. 
W. D. Robson® especially for this 
purpose, 


In addition, employees should be 
given talks as to the importance of 
cooperating with management to 
keep the change room as airtight as 
possible during the treatment peri- 
ods. Where the men have been fully 
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enlightened regarding aluminum 
therapy and silicosis, cooperation is 
being obtained and a wholesome atti- 
tude and confidence in the benefits 
to be derived from the treatment are 
developed, 

Continued Application of Maxi- 
mum Dust Control is essential, so 
that maximum benefits may be de- 
rived from the use of aluminum 
prophylaxis, Dust control, however, 
is not economically possible to the 
point where all operations are en- 
tirely free from a silicosis hazard at 
all times, Use of aluminum treat- 
ment daily is recommended to over- 
come this deficiency, 

In the treatment, a definite amount 
of aluminum is required to neutral- 
ive a given amount of quartz. This 
can be illustrated most clearly by 
reference to the work of Denny, Rob- 
son, and Irwin.’ Solutions contain- 
ing quartz alone then with varying 
amounts of aluminum present, were 
injected into the back of the same 
rabbit. The sections of the injected 
areas show nodular fibrosis with alu- 
minum concentrations up to 0.38 per- 
cent and no evidence of such fibrosis 
with 0.85 percent or greater. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that if dust control 
and ventilation were neglected, it 
would be necessary to administer in- 
creased amounts of aluminum to 
counteract the toxicity of the addi- 
tional quartz inhaled, This procedure 
must be avoided because the inhala- 
tion of any dust in excessive amounts 
overloads that mechanism of the 
lung whose function it Is to remove 
foreign substances. 

The prophylactic or preventative 
treatment is based on permissible 
dust concentrations of 800 particles 
per cuble centimeter in Canada and 
5,000,000 particles per cubic foot in 
the United States. If these permis- 
sible dust concentrations are not ad- 
hered to, the desired full benefits 
from aluminum treatments will not 
be achieved. 


Conclusion 


As stated at the beginning, suc- 
cessful application of aluminum ther- 
apy can be achieved only through a 
cooperative partnership by all con- 
cerned, The most important partner 
is management. It is not reasonable 
for mines to initiate the use of alumi- 
num, then forget about it and their 
dust control program, Good results 
will be had only if proper suspensions 
of the protective powder are main- 
tained in the change room as directed 
and continually supervised by some- 
one with authority. The change house 
attendant is not equipped to carry 
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FIG. 7, AVERAGE CONCENTRATIONS of aluminum powder existing at five different places 
in McIntyre change house. Basis for dispersal is 1 gram of aluminum for each 1,000 cu, ft. of 


room content, 


the responsibility for the prevention 
of silicosis among the other em- 
ployees, nor has he sufficient author- 
ity over the men, That is the re- 
sponsibility of management. The 
benefits from this treatment, al- 
though not immediate, are ultimate- 
ly so far-reaching in scope as to war- 
rant great care in its application. 

Having this in mind, McIntyre Re- 
search Limited, a non-profit organi- 
zation, obtained patents covering the 
method in most of the leading coun- 
tries. They were concerned in the 
earlier stages lest some outside 
party, learning of the work, might 
apply and obtain a patent, then at- 
tempt to fit the process into a com- 
mercial venture. They realized also 
that, whatever might be the advan- 
tages obtained from the use of alumi- 
num powder, it could not be used as 
a substitute for dust control. More- 
over, even with good housekeeping, 
it was necessary that the aluminum 
powder should be administered un- 
der thoroughly competent supervision 
and control, 

First impressions are lasting, and, 
if haphazard methods of application 
had been permitted, many things 
could have happened that would cast 
unfounded suspicion upon the proc- 
ess and thus delay its wider applica- 
tion and the benefit it is expected to 
bring to those suffering from sili- 
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cosis or exposed to the hazard of 
siliceous dust. 

In turn, McIntyre Research Lim- 
ited offered the use of the process to 
the world without compensation or 
reward, stipulating only that a 
license fee should be charged suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of administra- 
tion and in due course provide suffi- 
cient revenue to continue research on 
silicosis and diseases of a similar 
nature, It hopes that, in time, the 
use of aluminum prophylaxis, to- 
gether with maintenance of reason- 
ably good dust control, will eliminate 
silicosis as an industrial disease, pro- 
vided, however, that industry main- 
tains in effect reasonably good dust 
control, 
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FROM SEPTEMBER 1939 the writer, 
who was then in the service of the 
British Government, had an excep- 
tional opportunity to observe the con- 
fusion in the European metal trade 
which resulted from the declaration 
of war. It was quite clear that if the 
war were to last only six months it 
would take at least a similar period 
to return to prewar trading condi- 
tions. Instead of six months the war 
lasted nearly six years. Moreover, 
in the last few years the raw-mate- 
rial control organizations of the Al- 
lies—notably the (Anglo-American) 
Combined Raw Materials Board— 
became so comprehensive, and were 
vested with so much authority, as to 
result in a reorientation of world 
trade in the non-ferrous ores and 
metals. It now seems unlikely that 
there can be a complete return to the 
trading conditions in non-ferrous ores 
and metals of the 1930’s. For these 
reasons it is particularly difficult for 
those formerly associated with in- 
ternational trade in the non-ferrous 
metals to form a picture of the new 
conditions under which they will 
have to operate in the future. 


Broadly speaking, conditions will 
be altered because of two sets of cir- 
cumstances, the first of which, more 
general in character, apply to all 
metals (and other commodities as 
well) and the second, more specific, 
affect each individual metal. In this 
article, discussion in respect of indi- 
vidual metals has been limited to 
copper, lead, and zinc. 

Changes in general circumstances 
are largely derived from political de- 
velopments and may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 
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1. The continent of Europe has 
been starved of adequate supplies 
of most non-ferrous metals for six 
years, and manufactured goods of 
non-ferrous metals were removed 
from many countries to Germany 
for melting down. 

2. Manufacturing capacity in 
continental Europe, particularly in 
the engineering industries, is likely 
to remain below the level of the 
late 1930’s for a considerable time. 

3. Because of the necessity to 
conserve foreign exchange and of 
the relative instability of many 
European currencies, most Euro- 
pean governments are of the opinion 
that international trade (including 
trade in the non-ferrous metals) 
must for some time be kept under 
government control. This view is, 
of course, reinforced by the current 
trend of the political outlook. 


4. There is at the moment, partly 
because of the obstacles to inter- 
national trade mentioned above, no 
free metal market in Europe. 


The effect of (1) should, in the 
long term, be to encourage interna- 
tional trade, but as the other factors 
tend in the opposite direction, at 
least in the short term, there can be 
no expectation of a greater volume 
of trade in the non-ferrous metals in 
the next few years than in the late 
1930’s. The fact that there will be 
a considerable recovery of metal 
from battlefield and other scrap re- 
maining in Europe may be expected 
to reduce somewhat the quantities of 
new metal going into consumption. 
In any case the backlog of non-fer- 
rous metal consumption in Europe 


that accumulated during the war pe- 
riod will not be made good for many 
years, if indeed it ever can be. 


Semi-Manufactures First 


The low level of manufacturing ca- 
pacity in Europe will tend to limit 
the demand for non-ferrous metals. 
In the next few years industry in 
most European countries will be di- 
rected to the production of large 
quantities of producer goods, and 
though this will involve the consump- 
tion of substantial quantities of non- 
ferrous metals, there will not be the 
same total volume of consumption as 
before the war. In some circum- 
stances, however, it may be expected 
that the effect of loss of manufac- 
turing capacity will be to increase 
the volume of international trade in 
products of non-ferrous metals—not- 
ably copper wire rods and wires—re- 
quired by the electrical industries, 
which can recover more rapidly. 

Governmental control in interna- 
tional trade can be more easily af- 
fected in respect to the non-ferrous 
metals than in many other commod- 
ities, and direction of trade will 
probably continue by most European 
governments. It is to be expected that 
this will tend to limit the number of 
countries from which supplies will be 
drawn, preference being given to 
those countries whose currency is in 
ample supply. Government control 
may assist in a few cases to swell 
the volume of trade in non-ferrous 
metals, because it is easier for gov- 
ernments than for merchants to 
finance purchases. However, this last 
factor is not likely to weigh heavily 
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and, on the whole, European gov- 
ernments will probably exercise the 
strictest economy in metal imports. 





Free Market Lacking 





The absence of a free metal mar- 
ket must also, by hampering free- 
dom of movement, result in limiting 
to some extent the total volume of 
trade. There is, of course, consid- 
erable controversy in Britain at 
present regarding the future of the 
London Metal Exchange, which be- 
fore the war was the principal free 
metal market in Europe and the 
world. On the one hand, there are 
‘ those arguing against the reopening 
. of the L.M.E. on the grounds that 
there was an increase before the war 
in the volume of non-ferrous metals 
handled by direct contract, thus by- 
passing the market, as in the U.S.A., 











nd others objecting that there is a 
shortage of foreign currency avail- 
able in the U.K. for individual for- 

P pe- eign traders; and a few voices are 

hany also raised about the iniquity of 


speculation. On the other hand, 
there are many who point to the ad- 
t vantages to the country’s entrepot 
trade offered by the existence of the 
L.M.E. in Britain. These latter ar- 


r Ca- 

imit gue that notwithstanding the fre- 
tals, quent bypassing before the war, the 
y in L.M.E. served a valuable purpose, fa- 
. di- cilitating international trade in small 


parcels and focusing European trade 
on the London market. Apart from 
anything else, it enabled producers 
from all over the world, and partic- 
ularly producers of ores and concen- 
trates, to use relatively simple com- 
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These views of an eminent British authority on non-ferrous metals are of 
interest, partly because of his broad knowledge of world conditions and 
partly because of his opportunity to observe European conditions at close 
range. Readers who follow market problems will find several points of 
difference with views commonly held by American market authorities. 





mercial price machinery for dispos- 
ing of their products. 

General conditions in Europe are, 
therefore, likely to limit the volume 
of trade in the non-ferrous metals in 
the next few years, though it is to 
be hoped that this reduction will not 
be quite so acute as in the period 
after the last war. 

It is hardly necessary to empha- 
size the importance of European 
consumption on the prosperity of 
non-ferrous metal producers all over 
the world. The series of charts here- 
with showing the five-year averages 
for mine and smelter production and 
consumption of copper, lead, and zinc 
in the American, European, Austra- 
lian, African, and Asiatic continents 
show this clearly. Russian produc- 
tion and related data are not shown 
separately, but are divided into Rus- 
sia in Europe and Russia in Asia. 
These charts, which include tenta- 
tive estimates of the years 1939 
to 1948, emphasize the extent to 
which America has been responsible 
for greatly increased production of 
each metal during the war years. 
The U.S.A., in which consumption 
was expected to be curtailed sharply 

#at the end of the war, has confound- 


COPPER 


ed the prophets by maintaining a 
high rate of intake of new metal, but 
how long this state of affairs will 
continue is impossible to tell. Some 
reduction in world production of cop- 
per, lead, and zinc may be expected 
with a fair degree of certainty in 
the next few years, and it is difficult 
to believe in the light of present in- 
formation that consumption in Eu- 
rope can exceed the average for 1924 
te 1928. Until recently it was diffi- 
cult to believe that American con- 
sumption would exceed this figure in 
the immediate postwar years, but 
this now seems possible. 


Change Greatest in Copper 


Of the three non-ferrous metals 
considered, copper showed the great- 
est proportionate increase in produc- 
tion and consumption during the war 
years compared with prewar, and 
this increase took place almost en- 
tirely in America. There had, of 
course, been a substantial increase in 
copper consumption in Europe in the 
years 1934 to 1938 compared with 
1929-1933, whereas American con- 
sumption showed little change. Out- 
side America there was some in- 
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crease in production over the period 
1989 to 1948, principally from Africa 
(to which the Belgian Congo and 
Northern Rhodesia each contribut- 
ed); but the greatest part of the in- 
creased production and consumption 
took place in America. The great 
expansion in production of copper 
which was attained was due to the 
existence of large units of produc- 
tion with integrated mines and smel- 
ters which could be forced to run in 
excess of normal capacity. 

Many producers who, up to 1945, 
were working beyond capacity will 
be anxious to reduce their output to 
insure maximum economy in mining 
operations as well as in smelter 
maintenance. This is notably so with 
the Chilean, African, Canadian, and 
some U. S. producers (unless the 
premium producers in the U.S.A. 
continue indefinitely to receive as- 
sistance). It may be recalled that 
Senator Videla, president of the 
Mining Society of Chile, stated re- 
cently that in the future and under 
the most favorable conditions Chile 
might export about 360,000 metric 
tons of copper per year, compared 
with about 500,000 metric tons dur- 
ing the last few years. Senator Vi- 
dela claimed that production costs in 
Chile had increased in far greater 
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proportion than in any other impor- 
tant producing country. 

It seems probable that production 
from Chile, Canada, and Africa will 
in any event be reduced some 
300,000 metric tons from the aver- 
age attained in the years 1939 to 
19438, and if to this figure is added 
a reduction of about 100,000 tons, 
representing probable curtailment 


of U. S. output (principally from the 


premium producers), it may be taken 
that world production up to 1950 is 
likely to be reduced to an average of 
about 2,000,000 metric tons per an- 
num. This may well exceed world 
copper consumption. European con- 
sumption should probably be of the 
order of 1,000,000 metric tons per 
annum to avoid an increase in 
stocks. 


Breakdown by Countries 


A breakdown of average European 
mine and smelter production and 
consumption of raw copper in the 
years 1934 to 1988 according to the 
principal countries is shown in Chart 
IV. As mining producers Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. in Europe are 
shown separately; the production of 
Yogoslavia (Mines de Bor), Spain, 
Portugal, Norway, and Finland (Ou- 
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tokumpu) is compounded. There wag 
some movement of copper ores in 
Europe (particularly cupriferous 
pyrites cinders) towards Germany 
for smelting, but European ores 
were usually smelted on the spot, 
and imports of ores from Overseas 
were negligible. Production from 
domestic ores in Europe accounted 
for only about one-fifth of European 
consumption of copper, the remain- 
der being imported as unwrought re- 
fined or as raw copper for refining, 
The principal copper refineries 
working on imported metal were jn 
the U. K., Belgium, and Germany, 
Reduction in European consumption 
of copper compared with the late 
1930’s will, therefore, not greatly af- 
fect the mining and smelting of do- 
mestic ores but will be shown in a 
reduction of imports, principally of 
refined copper but partly also of raw 
copper for refining. It may be as- 
sumed that Germany will not be per- 
mitted to retain her position as the 
principal copper consuming country 
in Europe, and under the altered cir- 
cumstances Belgium may try to es- 
tablish herself as the leading sup- 
plier of copper for the European con- 
tinent. The refinery is in good work- 
ing order, but it will be some time 
before it will be capable of treating 
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all the Congo material which has been 
going to the U. S. during the war. 
Great Britain may be expected to 
obtain the bulk of her copper re- 
quirements from Empire sources— 
Rhodesia and Canada—drawing blis- 
ter copper for domestic refining from 
Rhodesia. It is also possible that 
Great Britain will import some Chil- 
ean copper, particularly if there is a 
revival of the former substantial re- 
export trade to the Continent. The 
absence of heavy demands from 
Germany and delay in restoring 
French and Italian consumption are, 
however, likely to curtail the con- 
sumption of copper in Europe for 
several years unless the U.S.S.R. be- 
gins to import heavily, which seems 
to be unlikely. As there is a close 
association between the African pro- 
ducers and Europe it seems likely 
that the main effect of reduced Euro- 
pean consumption will be a severe 
curtailment of the demand for Chil- 
ean copper. Together with some 
Canadian copper, this may well find 
a market, however, in the U.S.A. if 
consumption there reaches even 
higher figures in the next few years 
than were obtained during the war 
years. In this event world produc- 
tion and consumption may be 
brought to balance, but this seems 
likely only if the United States im- 
ports very much larger quantities. 


LEAD 


Tn lead there has been no signifi- 
cant alteration in total production 
during the war years, and it is prob- 
able that average world consumption 
in the period 1939 to 1943 was some- 
what lower than in the previous five 
years. However, consumption of lead 
in America expanded substantially, 
whereas both mine and smelter pro- 
duction have been slightly lower than 
in the five years prior to 1939. Dur- 
ing the war a substantial quantity of 
concentrates which would normally 
have been smelted in Europe have 
instead been smelted in America, 
principally in the U.S.A.; but this 
did not require any notable expan- 
sion of smelter or refinery capacity, 
because domestic supplies of ore 
were limited. In fact, smelting and 
refining capacity in the U.S.A. was 
smaller at the end of 1944 than in 
1939. During the war years the 
U.S.A, became a very heavy importer 
Of lead ores, base bullion, etc., and 
pig lead, the latter principally. 

Germany maintained a high level 
of smelter output by directing the 
greater part of lead ores available 
on the Continent to her own smelt- 
ers. “Free” lead ores (i.e., ores 
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produced at mines to which no smelt- 
ers are attached) have, therefore, 


during the war, been disposed of 


either in the U.S.A. or Germany; 
whereas before the war “free” lead 
ores found markets in France, Tunis, 
and Belgium as well as in the U.S.A. 
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and Germany. In the future it may 
be, assumed that Germany’s ability 
to purchase lead ores will be much 
curtailed, and the U.S.A., Belgium, 
and France (together with Tunis) 
may be expected to be the principal 
smelters of imported lead ores. There 
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is, however, the duty on lead ores 
imported into the U.S.A., and though 
this was reduced from 1%4c. per 
pound lead content to 34c. per pound 
at the beginning of 1943 (in Mexi- 
can trade agreement), provision was 
made for an increase in the duty to 
11/5c. per pound after the war ends 
“officially.” The Belgian smelting 
plants are understood to be in good 
working order, and it seems reason- 
able to expect that Belgium will, in 
the course of time, become the lead- 
ing supplier of lead and lead manu- 
factures for the European continent. 
In the circumstances, therefore, it is 
hardly surprising that shipments of 
lead ores to Belgium are again be- 
coming appreciable. It is generally 
to be hoped that if the U.S.A. re- 
quires to import substantial quanti- 
ties of lead in the future, as seems 
very likely, such imports will be 
mainly of base bullion and refined 
lead. The continued curtailment of 
shipments of lead ores to Belgium 
and France because of fuel short- 
ages would be a serious matter. 


Lead Consumption in 1930's 


So far as metallic lead is con- 
cerned, the great importance of Eu- 
rope in world consumption in the 
1930’s can be seen from Chart II. 
Domestic smelted lead (including 
that from imported ores) supplies 
only about 40 percent of European 
consumption, and very substantial 
quantities of base bullion and refined 
lead were imported from Canada, 
Mexico, Australia, and elsewhere. 
Potential world production capacity 
for lead may have been slightly cur- 
tailed during the war years, but to 
keep it occupied at a sufficiently high 
level will necessitate a restoration of 
European consumption. 

In most countries which have not 
been subject to complete disruption 
during the war the demand for lead 
is expected to be substantial. This 
is particularly true of the U.S.A. and 
Great Britain at present, though 
from Chart II it appears that there 


“was a substantial recession in the 


world demand for lead in the years 
1919 to 1923 compared with 1914 to 
1918. Circumstances then were dif- 
ferent, however, in that the wartime 
consumption of shrapnel had been of 
far greater relative importance than 
in this war. There are many signs 
that in Europe there will be insistent 
economic pressure to make good 
much of the backlog of lead con- 
sumption of the war years. The ac- 
cumulation of painting work, to cite 
only one example, must be enormous. 
Notwithstanding this, it is difficult 
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to believe that Germany, France, and 
Italy, among the important Euro- 
pean consumers, will be capable of 
absorbing more than their prewar 
consumption for several years, and it 
would probably be unwise to antici- 
pate an average European consump- 
tion in excess of 750,000 metric tons 
per annum before 1950. If American 
consumption of new lead can be in- 
creased to 800,000 or 850,000 metric 
tons per annum in the same period, 
lead producers may be reassured as 
to their short-term outlook, but the 
achievement of this high level of 
American consumption will be possi- 
ble only if the U.S.A. imports very 
large quantities of metallic lead—of 
the order of 400,000 metric tons per 
annum. Pressure in the U.S.A. to 
import foreign lead is likely to be 
very great indeed if production in 
the U. S. is curtailed either because 
of the absence of premiums or for 
any other reasons, and it may well 
be envisaged that in the future the 
U.S.A. will import more new lead 
than she will derive from domestic 
mine and smelter production. To the 
observer in Europe this is a satis- 
fying conclusion and offers hope for 
the world lead industry. It would, 
however, be foolish to think that 
such a state of affairs is likely to be 
achieved without the bitterest strug- 
gle from some quarters in the U.S.A. 
Many people in Britain will bear in 
mind the U. S. objections to Empire 
preference when reviewing the U. S. 
lead industry, for Canadian and Aus- 
tralian lead should expect to obtain 
a large share of the U. S. market if 
domestic production in the U.S.A. is 
reduced while consumption increased. 


ZINC 


Total world smelter production and 
consumption of zinc during the war 
years appear to have been subject 
to little change, though mine produc- 
tion was somewhat increased, but 
within the industry itself, many 
changes have taken place. To appre- 
ciate these changes it is necessary 
to recall the situation in the late 
1930’s. Then Europe was the prin- 
cipal consumer of zinc—in the war 
years America has ousted Europe 
from that position—of which about 
55 percent was obtained from Euro- 
pean ores, about 25 percent from irm- 
ported ores, and about 20 percent 
from imported metal. There was, of 
course, a much greater quantity of 
“free” zinc ores available for custom 
smelting than of copper and lead 
ores, and in each of the two years 
1937 and 1938 some 1,350,000 metric 
tons of zinc ores entered into inter- 


national trade. Of this figure some 
1,300,000 metric tons was imported 
by European countries, and only 
about 50,000 tons was imported by 
America and the rest of the world, 

The war in Europe, accompanied 
by the Allied blockade of Germany 
and later of the Continent, resulted 
in an almost complete reorientation 
of world trade in zinc ores. Belgium, 
a former importer of between 
500,000 and 600,000 metric tons of 
ores annually, was cut off from most 
sources of supply, and the majority 
of her smelters went out of produc- 
tion; the same applied to France, a 
former importer of about 150,000 
metric tons of ores annually. Ger- 
many, also an importer of about 
150,000 metric tons annually, man- 
aged to maintain her imports mod- 
erately satisfactorily by drawing 
supplies from countries under her 
control in Europe. Holland and Nor- 
way, which together imported about 
125,000 metric tons of ores annually, 
were left without any source of sup- 
ply, and their smelters, after ex- 
hausting stocks, had to close down. 
Among the European countries only 
Great Britain (which imported about 
155,000 metric tons of zinc ores an- 
nually before the war) was able to 
maintain access to sources of supply 
overseas. Inevitably a large portion 
of the zinc ores which formerly 
moved to Europe found their way to 
the U.S.A. during the war years. In 
the 1930’s among leading suppliers 
of zinc ores were Mexico (between 
250,000 and 255,000 metric tons an- 
nually), Australia (about 200,000 
metric tons annually), Newfound- 
land (about 120,000 metric tons an- 
nually), Burma, Sweden, Yugoslavia, 
and Italy. In 1942 the U.S.A. im- 
ported ores with a zine content of 
about 145,000 metric tons (equiva- 
lent to about 250,000 tons of ore) 
from Mexico alone. In addition the 
U.S.A. imported ores of zine con- 
tent of over 70,000 metric tons from 
Canada (equivalent to about 120,000 
metric tons of ore) and large quan- 
tities from Newfoundland, Australia, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Chile and Peru. 


To Texas for Smelting 


The imported ores, particularly 
those from Mexico, were smelted 
mostly in Texas (in retort plants), 
to which extensions were built, or 
treated in electrolytic plants, of 
which one new plant was established 
at Corpus Christi, Tex. There was 
a great increase in electrolytic zinc 
capacity in the U.S.A. during the 
war years—the annual capacity was 
estimated at 330,000 metric tons 
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at the end of 1944, compared with 
about 200,000 metric tons at the end 
of 1940. Outside the U.S.A. there 
were extensions of capacity to elec- 
trolytic plants in Canada and Tas- 
mania to treat local ores. Another 
feature during the war years was the 
great increase in “free” zinc ore pro- 
duction from Canada. Part of this 
was derived from copper, gold, sil- 
ver, zinc mines and it was mostly 
smelted in the U.S.A. 


“Free” Zinc Ores 


Most European observers are ex- 
pecting the U.S.A. to continue to 
import large quantities of “free” 
zinc ores, mostly from the Western 
Hemisphere. There can be no doubt 
that U. S. domestic resources of zinc 
are dwindling at the same time as 
the nation is actively pursuing an 
international trade and loan policy 
which calls for an increase in U. S. 
imports compared with prewar. How- 
ever, it is difficult to see any plants, 
except that. at Corpus Christi, which 
are primarily intended to handle a 
large tonnage of imported ores. Ad- 
mittedly the Texas smelters can im- 
port Mexican ores by rail, but even 
when they have smelted the ore to 
metal it will still need to be trans- 
ported long distances to the main 
centers of consumption. Because of 
such considerations it is expected 
that at least one new plant will be 
erected at seaboard using either ver- 
tical retorts for the production of 
high-grade metal and improved re- 
covery of cadmium, etc., or the elec- 
trolytic process. In fact it would not 
appear unreasonable to expect new 
plants both on the east and west 
coast. Bearing this possibility in 
mind, there seems likely to be a per- 
manent curtailment of shipments of 
zine ores, particularly those from 
Mexico, to Europe. Great Britain 
will continue to import as before, 
but Belgium, France, and Germany 
will probably import on the average 
400,000 tons of ores less than pre- 
war. Holland and Norway will prob- 
ably return to their former level of 
imports in the course of a few years. 

Considering the Belgium produc- 
ers in detail, it should be borne in 
mind that the bulk of production of 
zinc before the war was of G.o.b.’s 
(good ordinary brands), mostly from 
old horizontal retort plants—there 
was only one small electrolytic plant 
at Baelen Wesel, owned by the S. A. 
des Mines et Fondries de Zinc de la 
Vieille Montagne, and one vertical 
retort unit (about 3,500 metric tons’ 
annual capacity) at the Lommel 
plant of Cie. des Métaux d’Overpelt, 
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Lommel et de Corphalie. (This plant 
is believed to have been badly dam- 
aged by bombardment.) The latter 
company has the rights for the New 
Jersey vertical retort process. There 
appears likely to be a greater demand 
than formerly for high-grade zinc in 
Europe, and, particularly, if German 
production is curtailed, it is to be 
expected that the Belgium producers 
will tend to concentrate on a greater 
output of high-grade metal, and some 
new equipment will probably be in- 
stalled to this end. The Vieille Mon- 
tagne company, which was, of course, 
the leading European producer, has 
interests extending over many coun- 
tries. It not only operated smelter 
plants and electrolytic capacity of 
91,000 metric tons’ annual capacity 
in Belgium, but also had retort and 
electrolytic plants in France at Creil 
and Viviez (annual capacity 44,000 
metric tons), a smelter in Germany 
at Borbeck (annual capacity 24,000 
tons), and zinc mines in Germany, 
Sweden, Italy Sardinia, France, Al- 
geria, Tunis, Spain, and Great 
Britain. It can provide substantial 
quantities of zinc ores for its own 
smelters. This company will proba- 
bly continue to produce a consider- 
able proportion of G.o.b.’s for rolling 
and galvanizing purposes. Its hori- 
zontal retort smelter at Flone (40,000 
metric tons capacity) was modern- 
ized before the war and claimed the 
lowest production cost in Belgium. 
It is, however, reasonable to expect 
that there will be a proportional ex- 
pansion in V. M.’s electrolytic refin- 
ing capacity compared with horizon- 
tal retort capacity. The other lead- 
ing European zine producer with 
international ramifications before 


the war was the Cie. Royale Austuri- 
enne des Mines, with an annual hori- 
zontal retort smelter capacity of 
45,000 metric tons at Auby, in 
France; a horizontal retort smelter 
capacity of 25,000 metric tons annu- 
ally, and a small electrolytic plant at 
Oviedo, in Spain. This company also 
controls the electrolytic plant at 
Eitrheim, in Norway (annual capac- 
ity 50,000 metric tons), operated by 
det Norske Zinkkompani. The com- 
pany operates mines in Spain. It is 
unlikely to extend its electrolytic 
plants, except possibly in Spain, but 
may be expected to concentrate on 
getting its existing capacity in oper- 
ation as soon as possible. 


World Trade Changes 


So far as world demand for zinc 
metal is concerned, European con- 
sumption will probably not average 
more than 500,000 metric tons per 
annum before 1950, but if total 
American consumption is maintained 
in the region of 750,000 metric tons 
per annum in the next few years, 
world production and consymption 
may be brought into reasonable bal- 
ance. Such a state of affairs will, 
however, call for very substantial 
imports of zine ores into the U.S.A. 
and will involve considerable altera- 
tions in world trade and the sale of 
large quantities of Empire zinc— 
from Australia, Canada, and Rho- 
desia—in the British and continental 
markets. If the Empire producers 
experience difficulty in finding mar- 
kets for their metal locally and in 
Europe, they will be forced, particu- 
larly the Canadian producers, into 
looking to the U. S. market. 


— 


The conclusions which Mr. Roskill draws from this 


study are that: 


1. America (in particular the U. S. A.) will have to maintain a very 
high level of consumption of the non-ferrous metals in the next 
few years if overproduction is to be avoided. ; 


2. To maintain high levels of consumption, the U. S. A. will be 
forced to import a much larger quantity of non-ferrous metals 


than formerly. 


3. Belgium is likely to emerge as the principal European supplier 
of non-ferrous metals for the continent of Europe. 


4. There is unlikely to be much new smelter or refinery capacity 
for non-ferrous metals built in Europe in the next few years 
except possibly in Belgium for the treatment of zinc ores. 
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BECAUSE RECONVERSION has_ been 
greatly delayed, if not actually halt- 
ed, by a series of deadlocked indus- 
trial disputes, an impatient public 
has begun calling for some compul- 
sory method of settling such warfare 
automatically. Arbitration in some 
form is usually mentioned as a cure- 
all, probably because the word itself 
has such a fine and fair sound to it. 
This attitude is dangerous, for it can 
easily be shown that some forms of 
arbitration are not only unfair but 
contain in them the seeds of even 
greater injustice. 


Danger Exists 


The danger of the arbitration 
schemes and the “fact-finding” 
boards now being resorted to in 
ending disputes is simply that in 
each case some outside authority has 
been given jurisdiction over matters, 


such as wages, which should be the 
sole concern of the parties involved 
in the dispute. Wages should be set- 
tled by negotiation between em- 
ployer and employee, not by arbitra- 
tion. It is obvious that the unions’ 
willingness to accept arbitration in 
recent disputes has been conditioned 
by their certainty that the arbitra- 
tors and fact finders would give 
them more than they could get by 
negotiation. 

This leads to the most important 
fact concerning arbitration. If the 
arbitrator, be it person or board, is 
unquestionably fair in his dealings, 
there will be little for him to arbi- 
trate. Knowing in advance that a 
certain question will be settled fair- 
ly by an arbitrator, the contending 
parties are more likely to settle it 
fairly between themselves. It is only 
when one party knows arbitration 
will yield him special benefits that 


Labor Dispute Arbitration— 
Its Strength and Weakness 


LYNN W. BEMAN, Labor Relations Counsel, Chicago, Ill. 


he is anxious to arbitrate anything 
and everything. 

Therefore, to encourage negotia- 
tion in good faith between labor and 
management, arbitration should be 
restricted in its application, and it 
should be utterly fair and impartial. 


For Example 


An example of the usefulness of 
this sort of arbitration is in the 
growing willingness among unions 
to agree to no-strike clauses in re- 
turn for specified fair grievance 
procedures including arbitration as 
the last step. Care should be taken, 
however, that such arbitration be 
restricted to matters involving in- 
terpretation of the contract and that 
it shall not include setting of wages, 
incentive rates, or other working 
conditions. If grievances are settled 
quickly and fairly, there should be 





Australia’s Uranium 


MOUNT PAINTER AND RADIUM HILL, 
in the South Australian hinterland, 
are two of the few known sources of 
uranium. From them Australia at- 
tempted to secure uranium for the 
work on the atomic bomb, at the 
solicitation of the British Govern- 
ment, made in May, 1944. Access to 
Mount Painter was so difficult, how- 
ever, that after 10 months’ intensive 
effort only enough uranium ore was 
mined for laboratory work, and for 
technical reasons linked with the 
nature of the ore, no mining at all 
was done at Radium Hill. On Feb. 
21, 1945, the British Government in- 
dicated that unless production was 
forthcoming from these sources to 
the extent of 100 tons in 12 months, 
it would not be further interested. 
The South Australian uranium oc- 
currences were first discovered in 
1910, but until the request for ore 
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came from Britain, only radium ore 
had been taken out and nothing had 
been done to exploit the uranium. 

The possibility of quantity pro- 
duction at Mount Painter cannot be 
assessed without further long-term 
examination, geologists say. 

Mount Painter, 3,000 ft. high, is 
situated in some of the world’s more 
picturesque country. Until recently 
the only inhabitant was the occa- 
sional prospector, mounted on a 
camel, such being the only method 
of traversing this wild, inhospitable 
part of the North Flinders Range. 
Cliff faces rise 400 to 600 ft. almost 
vertically and great boulders weigh- 
ing 20 to 80 tons are strewn along 
many of the gorges. Nearby is a salt 
lake, Lake Calabonna, where the re- 
mains of animals belonging to the 
ice age have been discovered. 

Mount Painter ore does not con- 


tain a high percentage of uranium. 
The uranium minerals are dissemi- 
nated through it. There is a variety 
of other mineral deposits in the 
region, including copper, gold, silver, 
and lead. Also there are a number 
of non-metallic mineral deposits, 
such as tale and fluorspar. 

Radium Hill presents a chemical 
research problem which has not yet 
been solved. The ore there is com- 
posed of ilmenite in which uranium 
is combined with a number of other 
rare minerals. The Mount Painter 
deposit contains autunite and torber- 
nite along fractures in metamorphic 
rocks. 

The Mining Act of South Aus- 
tralia, passed during the second 
World War, reserves Mount Painter, 
Radium Hill, and any other ura- 
nium-bearing deposits to the South 
Australian Government. 
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no cause for a strike during the life 
of a contract. 

The various forms of arbitration 
now available in labor disputes are: 


1. Practically all unions try to get 
a clause naming an arbitrator to be 
selected by the head of the Concil- 
iation Service of the Department of 
Labor. The Department has arbi- 
trators who serve without compen- 
sation, and it will also recommend 
professional arbitrators. 


2.The American Arbitration As- 
sociation is an old non-profit organ- 
ization, like the Red Cross, that has 
recently been named arbitrator in 
many labor agreements. The group 
has over 10,000 public-spirited men 
who serve in labor cases without 
compensation, and, on its record, the 
Association appears to provide the 
best source of arbitration in Amer- 
ica. Its address is 15 West 48th St., 
New York 20, N. Y. The service was 
recently extended to Canada, and a 
year ago, when I was negotiating 
the first labor agreements for two 
Canadian mining companies, the 
unions accepted the Canadian-Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association as the 
agreement arbitration agency. 


8.Some states have arbitrators 


who work as part of the state’s labor 
department. Performance of these 
men may be very good or very bad, 
and it may also shift widely as a 
result of elections. 


4. Arbitrators may be selected 
from a list of local citizens by any 
of several methods. In theory the 
method is good, but in practice a 
difficulty arises in that agreement on 
a choice of arbitrators is seldom 
possible. 


5. Professional arbitrators offer 
their services at substantial fees, 
plus expenses, but it is doubtful if 
they are any better than local men 
who are willing to serve without 
compensation, 


6.In some industries a _ profes- 
sional arbitrator is named to serve 
as umpire for the entire industry, 
usually at a good salary. My belief 
is that an industry, and even a com- 
pany, arbitrator cannot long remain 
impartial, because if he is, he will 
have so few cases that his job will 
come to seem unnecessary to those 
who pay his salary. 


7. Compulsory arbitration by the 
national Government is a last and 
final step justly feared by labor and 
management alike. Reason for the 





fear is the fact, obvious to both 
sides, that no Government agency 
that deals with labor can any longer 
claim to be unbiased and impartial. 
Though labor has been the benefic- 
iary in recent years, it well knows 
that in different hands the same 
agencies might shift their favors to 
management. But whomever it might 
favor, or if it favored no one, com- 
pulsory Government arbitration in- 
volves a partial surrender of freedom 
by industry to an outside agency, 
and industry has little enough free- 
dom as it is. 


Curbs Little Disputes 


On the record, voluntary arbitra- 
tion has been most successful in the 
past because it prevented little dis- 
putes from growing into big strikes. 
Being voluntary, both parties must 
believe in it or they would not have 
agreed to it. If, in addition, the ar- 
bitration process is fair, it stands a 
better chance than any other method 
of promoting peace in industry. 

Trouble prevention should be the 
first aim of arbitration; trouble cure 
should be secondary. Both aims are 
essential to keep order in industry 
and preserve the rights of free man- 
agement and free labor. 


Tri-State Caved Area 
Mined With Cableway 


AN UNUSUAL METHOD of open-pit 
mining has been established at the 
old Peru mine, a few miles south- 
west of Baxter Springs, in the Kan- 
sas portion of the Tri-State district. 
The property, now owned by F. W. 
Evans, of Joplin, Mo., is the site of 
a cave-in, about four acres in extent, 
which occurred six years ago. The 
subsidence, which caused a minor 
earthquake at the time, was caused 
by too little support being left in the 
mining of a chimney of good ore. 
Overlying material, including several 
feet of Cherokee shale, “pancaked”’ 
some 90 feet into a circular hole, 
crushing the remaining pillars of the 
mine in its fall. 

Acting with the advice and man- 
agement of Carl Carmean, former 
superintendent for Cooley Bros. at 
Webb City, and previously assistant 


superintendent for Federal Mining 
& Smelting Co. in the Tri-State, 
Evans purchased some equipment 
which had been used in building 
the Denison Dam, on Red River. Two 
steel towers, a 2'%-in. cableway, and 
a 225-hp. Lidgerwood electric-motor 
hoist were installed to span the 
Peru cave-in. Two 10-ton open-end 
skips were built, and a hopper was 
erected at the end opposite the hoist 
house. Next to the hopper is a wash- 
ing plant to handle waste material. 
Ore will be trucked from the hopper 
to a mill situated on the adjoining 
Euterpe tract. 

According to Carmean’s estimates, 
there is enough ore in the old pillars, 
in the fallen upper workings, and in 
the underlying and adjacent ground 
to warrant removal of the barren 
overburden. He also believes that 
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the crushed pillars are sufficiently 
segregated from the fallen’ roof to 
permit their being mined separate- 
ly. He estimates that most of the ma- 
terial, overburden and pillars, has 
been so crushed by the fall that but 
little blasting will be necessary. 
Ingersoll-Rand wagon drills will be 
used for whatever blasting is needed. 
At the bottom of the pit, under 
the cableway, a movable wooden 
ramp and grizzly has been construct- 
ed, under which the empty skips are 
manually pushed. The skips rest on 
two rows of ball-bearing rollers made 
from car wheels, the rows being 
slightly inclined to facilitate move- 
ment of the skips. The skips are 
blocked in place under the ramps 
while being loaded, then are pushed 
clear of the ramp to be picked up. 
Material is bulldozed to and up the 
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“Skip” hoisted out of open pit is being 
dumped beside plant hopper. 


“Skip” has been set down on rollers to be 
pushed under ramp. The second “skip,” 
loaded, is ready to be picked up at left. 


ramp by two Caterpillar tractors 
(D7 and D8), each equipped with 
hydraulically controlled LaPlante- 
Choate angle-dozer blades. Seventy- 
five tons per hour is handled in this 
way with the two skips. 

The shale and soil overburden is 
dumped on the ground surface and 
bulldozed to a waste pile. Limestone 
and chert are dumped into the wash- 
ing plant hopper. From the hopper a 
flat feeder delivers the rock to a 
4x12 ft. washing trommel, whose 
oversize goes to a 24-in. Webb City 
jaw crusher. The crushed product 
goes to a 1%-in, 4x8 Tyler vibrating 
screen, oversize from which is 
crushed in a 40-in. Austin-Western 
secondary crusher. The trommel 
fines are delivered to an Esperanza 
classifier for desliming and dewater- 
ing. All the crushed and washed 
material is loaded directly into rail- 
road gondolas, for sale as _ ballast 
or aggregate. ' 

During the winter difficulties 
were encountered in loading the 
Shale-soil overburden, A 1%-yd. 
Bucyrus-Erie shovel is now on order, 
which will be used to cut a 56-ft. 
wide trench through the shale, load- 
ing directly into the skips. The 
shale and soil away from the trench 
will then be bulldozed to the shovel 
for loading. 
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How Hudson Bay Runs 


Its Mine Warehouse 


P. G. BISHOP, Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co., Flin Flon, Man. 





IV. Supplies mean money, particularly in a large warehouse like that 
at Flin Flon. Attention to details from ordering to issuing is imperative 
if parts are to be on hand when wanted and the books are to close 
properly at the end of the year. The issuing of supplies is discussed in 
this installment. Parts I, II, and III appeared in October, November, and 


January respectively. 





ISSUING MATERIAL from the ware- 
house is best handled by well-experi- 
enced warehousemen. Signatures of 
all persons authorized to sign with- 
drawal requisitions are kept at the 
issue windows in a glassed-in locked 
frame. Each department should have 
sufficient data to make it possible to 
write clear requisitions, especially 
for unusual or technical items often 
occurring among electrical or other 
supplies. If the issuing warehouse- 
man is in doubt, he should consult 
the foreman or storekeeper. Unus- 
ual quantity on a requisition or an 
attempt by one department to draw 
material maintained for another 
should be questioned. 

Besides the small amounts issued 
at the regular place, to be carried 
away by hand or truck, a number of 
heavy items are regularly used as 
well as special heavy material that is 
constantly arriving. Such items may 
be kept at the warehouse and sent 
out once or twice a week, which 
makes a great saving in delivery cost. 
To illustrate: each operating unit can 
maintain a small oil room and draw 
sufficient lubricants and cleaning 
waste to last a week instead of mak- 
ing numerous trips to the warehouse 
for small amounts. 

Speed in issuing is desired and 
more men are needed at the issue 
points during rush hours, which are 
usually at the opening of the day’s 
work and right after lunch. 

Each man taking material gives 
his name or payroll number, which 
the issue clerk enters on the requisi- 
tion. This is often valuable informa- 
tion in checking up later. If the last 
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of any stock goes out, the issue clerk 
should write on the issue ticket B/S 
(balance of stock) or, if only two of 
the items are left, mark “2 left.” 
These notes act as a check on stock 
and serve as a warning that it is 
time to order more. 


An outline of a filled issued requi- 
sition, as used at Flin Flon, is given 
in Illustration 24. These are usually 
called “tickets.” 


24. Fille 


REQUISITION NO. 
Material Required For 


d Requisition Ticket 


Operating Plant 
Account Number: 


200-041 


Total heount | 





25. Monthly Summary 


Job Order 


Amount 


Filled d J. B. 


A ticket with a green band across 
the top is used for debits or charges 
and is filled in with black pencil or 
ink. Credits for material returned 
to warehouse or any other credit are 
placed on tickets banded in red and 
always written in red to avoid errors 
and confusion. 

Near the close of a day’s business, 
all issue tickets are picked up by the 
warehouse foreman, who writes the 
material class letters opposite the 
items and scrutinizes each one for 
errors or lack of clearness. The tick- 
ets next come to the office and are 
sorted according to classification and 
roughly according to the order by 
size and so on in which the items ap- 
pear in the stock books. They are 
then numbered consecutively with a 
numbering machine, starting with 
number one for the first requisition 
of a month and continuing to the end 
of the month. 


These requisitions, or “tickets” 


Ty-Rock Screen Repairs 


4117 
Description 


% x 5" Machine Bolts 
¥". Hex. Nuts 
4" Lock Washers 


Rec'd P.R. 1622 
Authorized Signature "D. Davis" 


MINING COMPANY 
“ RECAPITULATION SHEET 


Month of: October, 1944 





Issues 


9.08 90.06 | 24.06) 
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26. Distribution Statement 


PLANT DETAIL and DISTRIBUTION STATEMENT 


J. R. BROWN (Superintendent ) 
STATEMENT NO. 1 
ACCT. NO. 


OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, 1944 
MINE and OPEN PIT 


20 - cs. 40% Forcite 1% 
20 -cs. 40% do 1y 


800 - Inst. Detonators 


2000 - Hot Wire Lighters 


1000006261 


1000018410 


ind Issu 


ee Receipts 


s for Month 


JONES 


2-1" Unions 

4-1" Street Elbows 
2-2 to 1" Bell Reducers 
6 - 1" Elbows, 90° 


ROSS 


48 - BM 3 x 12 Spruce 


McDONALD 





MINING COMPANY 


STATEMENT of MATERIAL RECEIPTS and ISSUES 


Jan. 31, 1944 


Class Description | Jan, 1/45 | Receipts | Total | Issues | Balance 


A Assay & 

chemical 
B Belting 
C Mine Hat 

Lamps --- 
X Explosives 
Y Camp 

equipment 
Z Mis- 


28,388.01 


781.30 


18,611 .40)12,334.29|30,945.69| 6,189.97) 24,755. 
565 .59|28,954.60/ 1,745.93 


26,710.35|23,338.42 |50,048.77 |22, 467 .05| 27,581. 
963.80] 1,745.10 


Protas Pee Ps Pe P| 


NOTE: Other classes which make 
up total are omitted. 


28. Mine Supplie 


Statement 





Report of Warehouse 





Caps - Delay Action 
Zero Each 
lst " 
2nd " 

No. 20 Enamel Wire 


Powder: 
Polar 40% Cs 
Fuse: Bt. 


(to distinguish them from purchase 
or other requisitions), are now 
posted to the stock books and priced 
and extended at the same time. While 
posting, any withdrawal which leaves 
the stock of an item low is tagged 
by a bookmark so that replenishment 
can be ordered or material already 
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Bal - Jan. 31, 1944 1,793,375. 





MINING COMPANY 


Month of January, 1944 


STATUS OF MINE SUPPLIES 


; On Hand |Received| Used |On Hand 





ordered can be traced. The stock 
pages have a space showing “maxi- 
mum” and “minimum” stock, but it 
is not often important to put in fig- 
ures for this. However, it is useful 
on certain items. In addition to tak- 
ing care to order tagged items, it is 
also necessary to go through the 





stock books regularly and systemat- 
ically to keep sufficient stock ordered. 

After being put through the books, 
the day’s tickets are totaled on an 
adding machine. Then the totals for 
each class of material are taken off, 
item by item, on a separate adding- 
machine tape, the total of the classes 
to equal the running totals of the 
tickets. It has been found that by 
adding up each item for one class 
instead of bunching items, even if all 
one class, any error in totaling tick- 
ets shows up and time is saved, The 
class totals are entered to a monthly 
summary sheet, partly illustrated in 
illustration 265. 

The day’s tickets are now marked 
“warehouse issues” on a card on top 
of the bunch, with date and total 
amount, and sent to the accounting 
office for distribution to the operat- 
ing accounts. This is done here on 
Hollerith office machines. In case the 
office total varies from the warehouse 
total, the error is immediately ad- 
justed. 

All extending of issue tickets is 
done with calculating machines and 
the work is not checked except on a 
few large items. It has been found 
that the work is over 99 percent ac- 
curate. The storekeeper should scru- 
tinize all tickets closely before send- 
ing them to the accounting office and 
will notice anything wrong if it is of 
any great size. 


Tickets Returned 


After the tickets are distributed 
by the accounting office, they are re- 
turned daily to the warehouse ar- 
ranged in order of account number 
with slips showing the amount 
charged to each department. At Flin 
Flon there is an average of 180 sep- 
arate tickets daily, each covering one 
to five items. The warehouse now 
types a statement of the tickets as 
per the example shown in LIllustra- 
tion 26. This is executed in three 
copies on thin onion-skin paper. One 
copy goes to the department head 
concerned, one to the accounting of- 
fice, and one is retained at ware- 
house. This statement is of great 
value to all concerned. Operators see 
just what is drawn and the cost, as 
well as who signed for the material. 
This allows the operator to check on 
the excess use of any item or to use 
cheaper stuff for some work, and it 
is useful in working out plant cost 
reports. The information is a quick 
reference to charges for the account- 
ing, auditing, and stores depart- 
ments. A good typist can make a 
day’s statement in about one hour. 
The importance of such daily infor- 
mation can hardly be exaggerated. 
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After all receipts and issues for a 
month are finished, a statement sum- 
marizing the totals is made by tak- 
ing the totals from Illustrations 23 
and 25. Illustration 27 summarizes 
by classes of material all transac- 
tions for the month and gives the 
management a condensed view of ex- 
penditure and size of inventory. The 
total balance on hand of this state- 
ment agrees with the general ledger 
account stores. 

Supplementing Illustration 27, a 
number of statements purely for in- 
formation are valuable. An example 
of part of one sent to the mine su- 
perintendent is shown in No, 28, II- 
lustration 29 shows a statement cov- 
ering large issues. It is sent to the 
general superintendent. The general 
superintendent is supplied also with 
one copy of each department’s state- 
ment. A monthly coal statement is 
shown in Illustration 30. Its value is 
to keep a large item in exact balance 
with actual facts. The idea might be 
useful for other purposes. 


Tracing 


Tracing for delivery of material is 
constantly required by both the 
warehouse and purchasing depart- 
ments, especially in war time. It is 
a good idea to appoint one clerk in 
the warehouse to do most of the trac- 
ing. This clerk will start with the 
oldest unfilled order and come for- 
ward to the last order which should 
be received, and then start all over 
again. A sample of a tracing form 
is shown in Illustration 31. 

This form is made up in triplicate 
for unfilled items, and one copy is 
pinned to the front of. the order and 
two copies are sent to the purchas- 
ing department. The latter depart- 
ment traces on the supplier and an- 
swers on one copy, which is returned 
to the warehouse and pinned to the 
front of the order, replacing the file 
copy already there. 

If tracing is done by telegraph or 
telephone a note should be made on 
the order, such as “wire tracer 
9/27/44.” In writing tracer tele- 
grams, it is better to write the order 
number and a brief description of 
the items on the file copy of the wire, 
so that when a reply is received, it is 
quickly identified. The use of item 
numbers on purchase orders greatly 
shortens and simplifies telegrams. 

The matter of taking inventory 
and of setting up an adequate filing 
system will be dealt with in the next 
installment. Before bringing his dis- 
cussion to an end, the author will 
also tell of various short cuts that 
can be used to save money or other- 
wise to advantage. 


29. Large Issues 


pol ioadsh eater an 


MINING COMPANY 


Warehouse 


Report of 


Month of January, 1944 


STATEMENT of LARGE ISSUES 


} Materia | Unit 


Mining: 
Timber 

Milling: 
Pine 0il Gal 


Zine Plant: 
Pig Lead Lb. 


General: 
Gasoline Gal 


BM |668,591 
5,000 


10,000 





30. Coal Statement 


Received| Used c On Hand 
January | January ast Feb. 1 


53,584 |42,133 


1,740.60 | 630,042| 9 cars 
5,622 


24,265 


MINING COMPANY 


Report of Warehouse 


COAL STATEMENT 


STOCK RECORD RECONCILIATION: 

On Hand Lb 
Dec. 1 17,532,430 

Rec'd - 
December 8,556,850 26,089,280 


CHARGED OUT: 
Coal 
Plant 10,198,000 
Zinc 
Plant 955,600 
Mill 167,800 
S.M. Shaft 84,900 11,406,300 
14) 682,980 
COAL ON HAND: 
Coal 
Plant 3,404,600 
Stock 
Pile 12,091,980 
Jan. Coal -813,600 14,682,980 
(chgd. Dec. ) 
Jan. Coal 
on Tracks 634,000 
15,516,980 


SUMMARY - COAL ON HAND 
8:00 a.m. JANUARY 1/45 


Coal Plant 1,702 tons 

Stock Pile 6,042 " 

Cars on Track Sly * 
8,065 " 





31. Tracing Form 


INCOMING SHIPMENT TRACER 


Purchasing Department 





Month of December, 1944 
COAL PLANT: 
On Hand Lb. 
Dec. 1 5,180,850 
Rec'd 
December 8,421,750 
13,602,600 
On Hand 
Jan. 1 _3,404,600 10,198,000 
Zine Plant 
Cadomin Stoker 955,600 
Mill 
do 167,800 
S.M. Shaft 
do —__84,900 
11,406,300 
Daily Average SS 
Coal Plant 164.5 tons 
Daily Average 
Total Plant 184 +=tons 
CROW'S NEST SLACK 
Inv. Hdlg. Amount 


A. Coal Plant 8.86 ,4960 9.3560 


CADOMIN STOKER 
B. Zinc Plant 9.10 .1422 9.2422 


C. Mill & 
S.M. Shaft 9.10 .2122 9.3122 
Tons Price Amount 
A. C.N. 
Coal ‘ ’ 
Plant 5,099.0 9.3560 47,707.61 
B. Cad. 
Zine 
Plant 477.8 9.2422 4,415.92 
C. Cad. 
Mill 83.9 9.3122 781.29 
Cc. Cad ; 
S.M. 
Shaft ___42.4 9.3122 __ 394.84 
5,703.1 $53,299.66 


Order: 58198 
Jan.-2, 1945 


Firm: Marshall-Wells 


[Quantity] Description 
44 


balls Binder Twine 





4 : 
Please have at least part of this item shipped as our stock is 


very low. 


Storekeeper 
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Diamond Drilling as Applied 
to Ore Production 





III. Some interesting applications at Canadian mines are described. 
Parts I and II appeared in the October and January issues respectively. 





FOR SEVERAL YEARS after 1987 when 
Noranda Mines substituted the dia- 
mond drill for the rock-drill in its 
long-hole method of breaking ground, 
at the same time developing the so- 
called Noranda system of ring drill- 
ing, the technical literature that 
appeared on blast-hole diamond drill- 





ing dealt largely with the practice 
at Canadian gold mines. By 1942 the 
list of such mines in the Dominion 
had grown to more than twenty. 
Significant data on the procedure of 
some of these companies has already 
been tabulated in the first article of 
this series on page 69 of the October 


1945 issue of E.&M.J. Short descrip- 
tions amplifying this information are 
given in the following pages for 
selected companies whose practice 
has not as yet become extensively 
known. 


Pamour Porcupine Mines, Ltd. As 
recently as the fall of 1945, this com- 
pany, situated at Pamour, Ont., was 
breaking 95 percent of its tonnage 
with diamond drills, the work being 
done under contract at 65c per foot 
(power supplied free). A 5%%4-hp. 


IN A 5-7-FT. DRILLING SUB in Sullivan mine. The rods show the location of the diamond-drill holes in the successive rings. See page 92. 
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PAMOUR PORCUPINE 





PAMOUR PORCUPINE breaks the floor 
pillars or sills remaining under shrinkage 
stopes by means of vertical rings 5 ft. apart 
which are drilled from footwall and hanging- 
wall drifts, as shown. The grouna is broken 
to a slot shown at left end. An isometric 
view of a pillar for one stope. 


Longyear Junior machine, a 744-hp. 
Air-blaster of the same make, and 
a CP5 drill were used, and coring 
bits. 

This drilling has been done in 
connection with shrinkage stoping. 
There are three cases: (1) Ring 
drilling to remove sills which were 
190 ft. long by 60 ft. and about 45 
ft. thick, the last dimension being 
the distance from the top of the 
stope below to the top of the chute 
raises or draw holes, as illustrated. 
(2) Breast drilling of horizontal 
rings from slots in each end of the 
190x60-ft. shrinkage stope. (3) 
Breast drilling of the rings from 
diagonal raises in the shrinkage 
stopes. The two drawings on this 
page illustrate the first case. 

Holes 1 13/16 in, in diameter were 
used, with a 4- to 5-ft. burden. 
Spacing was as indicated. Footage 
per drill shift was 80. 

Tons broken per foot of hole was 
approximately 3. Sixty percent 
Forcite and electric detonators 
were used. Cost of powder per ton 
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SLOT used by Pamour to provide a free face is cut as shown, starting from a raise. Holes are 
drilled vertically from the crosscut connecting the drifts and are spaced 5 ft. apart in 
staggered rows which are 2 ft. apart. Slot holes near hanging wall are drilled more or less 
parallel with it, as can be seen in the upper of the two drawings immediately above. 
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broken was 3.4c. for the primary 
blasting and 0.7c. for the secondary 
blasting. 


Canadian Malartic Gold Mines, 
Ltd. Beginning in 1988, the use of 
diamond drills for stoping by this 
gold-mining company, at Malartic, 
Que., increased steadily until the 
present rate was reached in 1948. 
Ninety percent of the total tonnage 
is thus broken. The work is done 
under contract at 70c per foot, this 
exeluding the items of air, water, 
and mine overhead. 

Seven Boyles J V machines are 
employed. Of the bits used 60 per- 
cent are coring and the rest non-cor- 
ing pilot-concave. 

Here, bench and ring drilling are 
done in connection with sublevel 
stoping. Sometimes the two are com- 
bined. The holes are 142 in. in diam- 
eter, and they are spaced 6 to 12 
ft. apart with a 5- to 7-ft. burden 


on them, and range in length from 
30 to 60 ft. 

Footage drilled averages 45 per 
machine shift. Loading is done with 
40 percent Polar Forcite in 1%-in. 
sticks, which is fired instantaneously 
with electric caps. 

Tonnage broken per foot of hole 
averages 2.4 and powder consump- 
tion is about 0.45 lb. per ton broken 
(primary 0.46 lb. and secondary 0.43 
Ib.). 


Sladen Malartic Mines, Ltd. Two 
sketches are shown illustrating cases 
where blast-hole diamond drilling is 
used by Sladen Malartic, at Malartic, 
Que. Boyles JV 5 machines are em- 
ployed, drilling 1 3/16-in. holes av- 
eraging 60 ft. in length. Holes have 
been drilled up to 180 ft. in length, 
but deviation in both strike and dip 
is strong after 60 ft. A coring bit 
has been used in dense cherty grey- 
wacke, but the other types of rock, 


SLADEN MALARTIC 





STARTING FROM A RAISE in a shrinkage stope in Sladen Malartic mine, a horizontal 
diamond-drill round with holes of the lengths and deflection angles shown is drilled. With 
this round 2.4 tons has been broken per foot of hole, and powder consumption has been 0.28 
lb. per ton broken for primary breaking and 0.55 lb. per ton for secondary. 





IN THIS NARROW SHRINKAGE STOPE, at Sladen Malartic, the round of three rows of holes, 
of the lengths tabulated, yielded only 1 ton broken per foot of hole, The rows are 342 ft, apart 
vertically. Powder used was 0.59 lb. per ton in primary breaking and 0.25 lb. in secondary. 
It is a plan view of the heading that is shown. 
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which constitute 90 percent of the 
ore, are drilled with a pilot, non-cor- 
ing bit. The drilling is done for the 
company by an outside contractor at 
70c per foot. 

Ninety-five percent of the total 
tonnage is broken with the diamond 
drills. Two methods of mining are 
currently used: the sublevel open 
stope wherein the sublevels are es- 
tablished at 50-ft. vertical intervals 
in orebodies dipping below 60 deg.; 
and shrinkage stoping in the steeper 
orebodies. In the open stopes both 
bench drilling and ring drilling are 
used. The company has employed 
diamond drills in narrow  stopes, 
which it would not have done had 
stope crews been available. 


Matachewan Consolidated Mines, 
Ltd. At present this gold producer, 
at Matachewan, Ont., is using dia- 
mond drills for all the drilling re- 
quired in recovering its pillars. 
Twenty percent of the mine output 
is thus obtained. During the war the 
company used diamond drills in place 
of rock drills in shrinkage stoping, 
on account of labor shortage. The 
total footage thus drilled for break- 
ing ore in each year from 1941 to 
1944 inclusive is as follows: 


1944 Pillars 2,548 
1943 Pillars 31,104 

Stopes 21,271 61,878 
1942 Pillars 20,000 

Stopes 25,767 45,767 


1941 Pillars 43,371 43,871 


Shrinkage stoping in conjunction 
with which the diamond drilling of 
blast holes was used during the war, 
entailed cutting a slot on the foot- 
wall and drilling flat holes to the 
hanging wall. The muck was pulled 
well down on the hanging-wall side 
to give as great a drop as possible 
to the ground blasted. The ore was 
drawn through blasting chambers 
and 18-in. grizzlies. A sketch illus- 
trates the drilling and stoping pro- 
cedure. 

In taking out the pillars, a 70-ft. 
surface pillar was benched with ver- 
tical holes. Floor pillars and vertical 
support pillars are ring-drilled from 
advantageous stations. 

The burden varies from 5.5 ft. to 
6 ft.; spacing 5 to 8 ft. In ring 
drilling an effort is made to keep the 
spacing under 15 ft. at the ends of 
the holes. Length of hole ranges 
from 15 ft. to 100 ft. Diameter is 
EXT 1% in. Footage per drill shift 
averages 35. 

Using 40 percent and 75 percent 
Polar Forcite gelatin and No. 8 elec- 
tric caps, with simultaneous electric 
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blasting, the tons broken per foot of 
hole ranged from 2.5 minimum to 
3.0 maximum, 

Total powder consumption ranged 
from 0.32 to 0.56 Ib. per ton broken. 
Of this the amount required for pri- 
mary breaking was 0.20 to 0.27 lb. 
per ton, and that for secondary 
breaking 0.12 to 0.81. A three-year 
average (1942 to 44) for secondary 
breaking was 0.2028 lb. 

From one to six drills have been 
employed, the contractors’ price 
varying from 65c to 85c per foot of 
hole, with air and water supplied. 
The machines include (a) Smith and 
Travers “AM” head with 7-hp. Hol- 
man motor; also the “AM” head with 
an 11-hp. Ingersoll-Rand motor. (b) 
Boyles JV head with 27-hp. motor. 
(ce) Heath & Sherwood, with Long- 
year Jr. head and Heath & Sherwood 
8-speed transmission 11l-hp. motor; 
also Heath & Sherwood 15-hp. tur- 
bine motor with rock-drill style 
mounting. 

Coring bits were used. The hard- 
ness of the ground, a red syenite 
porphyry, prohibited the use of bull- 
nose bits. 


Young Davidson Mine. About a 
mile from the Matachewan Consoli- 
dated holdings is the property of 
Young Davidson Gold Mines, Ltd., 
controlled by Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines, Ltd., and producing 
since 19384. The deposit, approxi- 
mately 400x500 ft. at the surface, 
was first worked as an open pit, the 
orebody dipping at 70 deg. and ta- 
pering as it goes down. The ore was 
mined in 20-ft. lifts with breast 
drilling, a face 150 ft. long being 
drilled and blasted at one time, the 
total mining cost being 62.99¢ per 
ton, as told by D. C. McLaren in the 
January 1946 issue of Canadian 
Mining Journal, The deposit was 
subsequently opened for shrinkage 
stoping to approximately 1,303 ft. 
depth, with levels 200 ft. apart, and 
stopes 50 ft. wide with 40-ft. pillars 
between. 

These pillars are being recovered 
by ring drilling with diamond drills. 
The drilling is done from 9x12-ft. 
horizontal subdrifts opened at 29-ft. 
intervals from an 8x6-ft. raise driven 
up the center line of the pillar. The 
subdrifts run parallel with the stopes 
on either side. Rings are 4 ft. apart, 
each comprising 34 holes totaling 390 
ft. of hole. At the level both the 
stope and pillar drifts are ring- 
drilled. Four sublevels in a pillar 
containing over 10,000 holes, accord- 
ing to Mr. McLaren, have been 
blasted at once and still larger blasts 
are expected. 
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DIAMOND DRILLING of blast holes was used in place of rock drilling in shrinkage stoping 
by Matachewan Consolidated during the war because of the prevailing scarcity of labor. 
Tonnage broken per foot of hole by this method was 2.50 minimum. 


For 128,807 ft. drilled at $0.1278 
per foot (in one calculation) 110,806 
tons of ore was broken, or 0.91 per 
foot, this at a powder consumption 
of 0.509 lb. per ton broken. Total 
cost per ton broken is given as 
$0.469. This compares with $0.41 for 
breaking 1 ton of ore in stopes, or 
$0.49 if development and chutes are 
included. 

Granby Consolidated, Copper 
Mountain, B. C. Need for a low-cost 
mining method that would cause least 
disturbance of the weak walls and 
soft, barren dikes led the manage- 


ment at the Copper Mountain prop- 


erty to develop its so-called Hora- 
diam method, utilizing horizontal ra- 
dial diamond-drill holes (whence the 
name). The drilling is from raises. 
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The method is described at length in 
T.P.1914, A.I.M.E. 

Under this method horizontal plans 
are drawn for every 30-ft. vertical 
interval of the orebody and drilling 
raises are laid out so as to be in the 
most advantageous positions on each 
plan. Next the diamond-drill holes 
are planned for each 30-ft. elevation 
with 6-ft. spacing at the bottom of 
the holes, and with maximum length 
limited to 50 ft. From these plans 
the total drilling footage was ob- 
tained. There are four drilling rings 
between plans. 

The loading is then detailed on 
the plans. Holes are loaded to vari- 
ous distances from the bottom to a 
point where there is approximately 
3% ft. of burden between the powder 
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columns in the holes on either side 
or next nearest column of explosive, 
By this method every fifth hole js 
loaded to the collar. ‘ 

The drilling raises are drilled 
6.5x6.5 ft. in cross section. One dril] 
only is employed in a raise, it having 
been found that two make too much 
noise, 

Up to Nov. 1, 1944, 187,548 ft. of 
1 3/16-in. and 1,644 of 1 7/16-in, 
diamond-drill hole were drilled jn 
diamond-drill stoping. The larger 
size was discontinued (drilling with 
it was slower, diamond loss greater, 
and loading more difficult due to 
caving). 

Footage drilled per shift with the 
Horadiam method has averaged 8&0 
(against 60 estimated). The burden 
was increased gradually from 71 ft, 
to 10 ft., the latter being found the 
maximum for 1 3/16-in. hole with the 
raises spaced as they were at the out- 
set. With raises laid out around the 
perimeter of the orebody it is 
thought it will be possible to in- 
crease the vertical burden to more 
than 10 ft., though this may result 
in pieces that are too large. 

Horizontal spacing greater than 
61% ft. between the ends of the holes 
has been found to leave a rib on both 
the back and the wall. 

Results obtained in drilling 126,- 
054 ft. of 13/16-in. hole from 
August 1943 to November 1944 were: 
Tons broken 455,904. Tons broken 
per foot, 3.64. Total cost per foot, 
$0.548. Total cost per ton, $0.1505. 

Powder consumption was 0.23 Ib. 
per ton for primary breaking and 
0.49 lb. for secondary. 


Sullivan Mine, Kimberley, B. C. 
Here Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 


DEVELOPMENT of the slot strip, the second 
strip in the mining unit, in the plan followed 
in this section of the Sullivan mine, is car- 
tied out as shown. Mining begins with slash- 
ing at finger raise 2, as described in text. 


TEMPORARY PILLAR, or third strip in min- 
ing unit, is developed for mining by cutting 
the slot shown, above the narrow neck. The 
drilling subs and rings shown are really pre- 
pared after the manway-pillar strip adjacent 
to the north has been developed. The “‘per- 
manent” pillar in lower right and “tem- 
porary” pillar in upper left are removed by 
ring drilling from the raises when the other 
ore has been stoped. 


MANWAY PILLAR STRIP is next developed 
as shown, including the driving of the drill- 
ing subs. These ate driven through this strip 
and on through the temporary pillar strip 
and into the slot stope. 
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ing Co. has made use of blast-hole 
diamond drilling in a section of the 
mine where the dip averages 40 deg. 
and has developed a unique combina- 
tion open-stope and blast-hole meth- 
od. This was recently described by 
Cc. D. M. Chisholm, assistant mine 
superintendent, at the Vancouver 
meeting of C.I.M.M.’s British Colum- 
bia Section in October 1945. The 
block of ore involved extends 2,100 
ft. along the north-south strike and 
500 ft. down the dip. Sloping at 40 
deg., it is divided into seven mining 
units, each 300 ft. on the strike and 
500 ft. on the dip. The vein here is 
about 75 ft. wide. 

Each of these units in turn is di- 
vided vertically into six strips, each 
strip measuring 50 ft. along the 
strike and 500 ft. on the dip. These 
strips in each unit are known as: (1) 
Permanent Pillar. (2) Slot Stope. 
(3) Temporary Pillar. (4) Manway 
Pillar (permanent). (5) Temporary 
Pillar. (6) Slot Stope. Then comes 
No. 1 permanent pillar of the suc- 
ceeding unit along the strike. The 
development of each unit is basically 
the same. Accompanying sketches 
show how it is done for one unit be- 
tween two levels, the 3,500 and the 
3,650, the development of three of 
the strips being illustrated. Note 
that the numbering of levels runs up 
the dip instead of down. Going* up the 
dip, the ground in the unit between 
the 3,650 level and the next higher 
level is developed in the same way. 


Development of the Strips 


First Strip. (Permanent Pillar). 
A raise is driven east (see sketch) 
on the 3,500 level from the chute cut- 
out, at 70 deg. for a distance of 30 
ft. from the back of the haulage 
drift (to insure against interference 
with production after stoping and 
filling are completed and the pillar 
is ready to be mined). 

Second Strip. (Slot Stope). A 
chute is put in on the 3,500 main 
haulage level and a 6x16-ft. raise is 
driven east at 70 deg. to the grizzly 
level elevation just under the foot- 
wall. The raise is then turned west, 
narrowed to 6x6 ft. for 10 ft., and 
then continued at 6x16 ft. up the 40- 
deg. dip on or closely under the foot- 
wall to the 3,650 level elevation, 
where it is connected by horizontal 
manway with the haulage drift. 

Finger raises, 6x16 ft. in cross- 
Section (see sketches) are driven east 
from the main raise at 40 deg. and 
at lateral intervals governed by roof 
conditions. Finger raise 1 (not num- 
bered on sketch) is driven first. 
While finger raises 2, 8, and 4 are 
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being driven, a temporary timber 
manway is carried down the main 
raise for use while stoping. From 
the top of each finger raise a 6x6-ft. 
pilot raise is driven west (up the 
dip) at 40 deg. under the hanging, 
as shown in the top illustration op- 
posite. 

Stoping is started by slashing 
finger raise No. 2 with rock drills 
and then mining down to the pillar 
below by carrying a series of 10-ft. 
benches from foot to hanging. Bench- 
ing is carried down to the narrow 
grizzly neck. 

Mining is done from the other 
finger raises in the same way up to 
where the pilot raise is broken into. 
Here the final bench is mined by 
breaking the ground at the hanging 
wall into the pilot and retreating to 
the footwall, or this may be done in 
one shot. 


In the Temporary Pillar 


Third Strip (Temporary Pillar). 
The 6x16-ft. raise on the center line 
is driven east at 70 deg. to the grizzly 
elevation, then turned west and car- 
ried at 6x6 ft. for 10 ft., then at full 
width for 30 ft. more up the 40-deg. 
slope. From this a 40-ft. finger is 
driven east and then benched down 
to the narrow neck to form a slot for 
blast-hole drilling. 

Fourth Strip (Manway Pillar). A 
6x16-ft. raise is driven east from the 
chute cutout at 70 deg. to the grizzly 
elevation. From its top a 6x7-ft. 
manway is driven north horizontally 
in ore and connected with the raises 
in the temporary pillar strip and in 
the slot strip. These connections are 
made below the narrow neck and the 
grizzly chamber is then cut out. 

Twenty feet below the footwall the 
main raise is turned west, narrowed 
to 7x8 ft., and carried at 40 deg. to 
the next haulage level elevation and 
connected by a 6x7-ft. manway. Fin- 
ger raises are then driven east from 
the main raise to the hanging wall 
at the intervals indicated on the 
sketch. From each finger, 6x7-ft. 
drilling sublevels are driven horizon- 
tally north and south in ore at both 
hanging wall and footwall. These 
drilling subs are driven through the 
manway pillar strip and the tempo- 
rary pillar strip, and on into the slot 
stope. 

Permanent manway, water and air 
lines, and blasting lines are installed 
in the main raise. Diamond drilling 
for production purposes can now 
begin. 

Fifth Strip (Temporary Pillar). 
Development is like that in the third 
strip. 


Sixth Strip (Slot Stope). The pro- 
cedure is the same as that already 
described for the second strip. 


The Diamond Drilling 


Of the ore to be extracted before 
the permanent pillars are mined 70 
percent is broken by diamond drilling 
and 80 percent by benching with 
rock drills as described. The blast- 
hole work consists of extracting the 
unmined portion of the slot strips 
and mining all the temporary pillars. 

Starting at the boundary between 
the manway and temporary pillars, 
rings are marked out at planned in- 
tervals in all drilling subs at the 
hanging wall and footwall. Rings in 
all subs at the same distance from 
the manway pillar have correspond- 
ing numbers. 

Drilling starts on the ring nearest 
the slot stope. Machines may be used 
in as many subs as desired, north 
and south of the manway pillar. 
Development work and layouts are 
planned to give a minimum of steep 
plus holes. When unavoidable these 
are held to 30-ft. length. Holes at 
any angle are generally held to 75-ft. 
maximum. 

Half of the total production comes 
from diamond-drill stopes. Of this 
75 percent comes from open diamond- 
drill stopes and 25 percent from pil- 
lar recovery. The mining method 
used in the latter varies to suit each 
particular pillar and includes caving 
and shrinkage. 

Holes are drilled 1 3/16-in. in 
diameter and range from 20 to 100 ft. 
in length. 

Burden between rings is 7 to 
7.5 ft., and spacing between the toes 
is 74% ft. For 456,200 ft. of hole 
drilled to end of 1944 the burden 
per foot averaged 2.9 tons. 

Footage drilled per machine shift 
averaged 86. . 

Powder used is 75 percent Forcite 
in the toes of the holes and 70 per- 
cent Driftite toward the collars. For 
detonating, instantaneous No. 8 E.B. 
caps or Primacord are used. Forty- 
foot fuses on No, 8 caps are used in 
isolated stopes. Tons broken per foot 
of hole are 3.5. For primary blast- 
ing the powder used is 0.17 lb. per 
ton, and for secondary blasting it is 
0.02 Ib. 

The drill principally used is Inter- 
national Multifeed T.N.T. No. 2. 
This has no feed screw, feed nut, 
gears, or transmission and is driven 
by a 56-lb. motor rated at 9 hp. at 
1,900 r.p.m. One 84%4-hp. Model 3420 
Longyear is also used. 

Bits used are concave, non-coring 
for ore and ordinary waste, and cor- 
ing for hard waste. 
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Wilfley Leasing Co. — 


How a Small Mine Grows 


R. H. RAMSEY, Associate Editor 


WILFLEY LEASING CO.., in Searle Gulch, near Kokomo, Colo., produced between November, 1942, and August, 1945, 10.656 tons of ore carry- 
ing 332 tons of lead, 2.006 tons of zinc, 772 oz. of gold, and 55,008 oz. of silver. Chief problem is still manpower shortage. 


ALL OPERATORS of small mining en- 
terprises have trouble, some more 
than others, it is true, but none of 
them escapes entirely a share of the 
tribulations that beset all. That is 
why in telling how Jack J. Walsh has 
kept the Wilfley Leasing Co. going 
all these years, and in describing the 
kind of mining operation he has 
built, we are really telling the story 
of any small mining venture any- 
where. Perhaps in the short space 
of this article, we can set forth at 
least a little of the patience, the 
fortitude, and the long, hard work 
that make such small mines great in 
terms of human accomplishment. 


How It Started 


The particular small mine about 
which we are talking was opened in 
1886 by A. R. Wilfley, inventor of 
the Wilfley table, when he drove a 
1,500-ft. tunnel into the south side 
of Searle Gulch, which opens to the 
east into the town of Kokomo, Colo. 
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At that time Kokomo was undergo- 
ing quite a boom. Miners had come 
from Leadville, 19 miles south, and 
found rich silver ore, on the strength 
of which the Robinson, the Queen of 
the West, several other mines, and 
a town of 5,000 to 8,000 people were 
developed and built up. 


Peak Production 


Wilfley drove his tunnel to cut the 
Quail lead-zine orebody 2,100 ft. be- 
low its outcrop on Elk Mountain, 
and in addition sank three inclines 
along the Quail limestone from the 
outcrop to develop his holdings. Only 
part of the ore developed was ever 
mined. The ore was valuable for 
gold, silver, and lead. The zinc con- 
tained in the ore couldn’t be recov- 
ered profitably; therefore, high-zinc 
ore was left in the ground or thrown 
out on the dump. 

It was at this mine that Wilfley 
invented his famous table in order to 
make a high-grade lead-silver con- 


centrate. He also set up a roasting 
and magnetic separation plant, and 
in the course of several years he re- 
covered somewhere around $3,000,- 
000 in gold, silver, and lead. In 1905 
Wilfley sold the property, and the 
purchasers built a mill there in 1906. 
Before the mill turned a wheel, how- 
ever, the panic of 1907 shut every- 
thing down, and no extensive work 
was done at the Wilfley mine until 
the present owners took it over. 


A Second Start 


When Mr. Walsh became inter- 
ested in the Wilfley mine, early in 
the thirties, the main tunnel and 
many of the other workings were 
caved in. The old mill was, of course, 
obsolete and useless, as since its day 
means had been found to recover zinc 
profitably by flotation. Therefore, 
both lead and zinc were now sought 
and the value of the ore had changed 
considerably. 

Walsh was sure that good ore, 
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particularly zinc ore, was left in the 
mine, and he began to organize a 
company to develop ore and begin 
mining. The new company was kept 
small, no general solicitation for 
funds was made, and anyone invest- 
ing did so after having been warned 
that mining is something of a gamble 
and that one should not play unless 
he could afford to lose. 

By January, 1941, the crew Walsh 
put on the property had cleaned out 
and timbered 3,000 ft. of tunnel and 
other workings and had opened up 
75,000 to 100,006 tons of lead-zinc 
ore. Just about then, the new com- 
pany ran out of money, and in the 
course of raising more, Walsh got a 
small loan from the A.S.&R., which 
has since been paid back. 


Appeal to RFC 


Progress was obviously going to 
be pretty slow, however, so in Feb- 
ruary 1941 Walsh applied for a Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
loan of $35,000. Then he waited, and 
waited. Nothing happened. He called 
on people, he wrote letters; he en- 
listed the good offices of Colorado 
representatives. Nothing happened. 

For months Walsh kept the mine 
going on hope, besieging the RFC 
meanwhile for some sign of recogni- 
tion. At last in November 1941 an 
RFC engineer came to examine the 
mine. Evidently he liked what he 
saw, because he recommended a loan, 
but suggested that the amount be in- 
creased to $61,000. His report went 
to Washington in February of 1942. 

The RFC loan for the Wilfley 
Leasing Co., as Walsh’s company was 
called, was approved on March 18, 





JACK J. WALSH, shown here inspecting one 
of the Wilfley drifts, has been working to 
develop the Wilfley mine for about ten years. 
Like most operators of small mines, he has 
found the task difficult but absorbing. 
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1942, but that didn’t mean he had 
the money. He received, instead, a 
sheaf of 17 pages of single-spaced 
typed manuscript setting forth vari- 
ous instructions and_ stipulations 





Staff of Wilfley Leasing Co. 


Jack J. Walsh, president 

E. C. Peabody, superintendent 

Orval Dodge, master mechanic 

Albert D. Zemanek, chief clerk and 
electrician 


which had to be complied with be- 
fore the cash could flow. He under- 
stood that these things are neces- 
sary, but such delays are little short 
of maddening. 


Priorities and Manpower 


On June 30, 1942, the last bit of 
tape was snipped and checks could 
be written. Walsh discovered then 
that his troubles had only begun. He 
found that the priorities extended 
only gave him permission to ask 
for materials and equipment that 
couldn’t be had. Men were hard to 
find, too. Walsh waded into the busi- 
ness of getting supplies and machin- 
ery and finally got mill construction 
going by November 1942. 

The manpower situation was ren- 
dered almost hopeless when the Gov- 
ernment began building an Army 
camp just over the hill and offered 
$67.50 a week for unskilled labor and 
$127 a week for anyone with the 
courage to call himself a carpenter. 


To keep going, Walsh raised base 
wages to $7.50 a day, plus overtime. 

Somehow the mill was rebuilt and 
ore was broken out. Despite many 
setbacks, the showing of the Wilfley 
Leasing Co. was so good that in Au- 
gust 1943, when the War Depart- 
ment first released soldiers to work 
in copper, lead, and zinc mines, some 
of them were assigned to the Wilfley 
property. In addition, the Govern- 
ment built an access road to the mine 
and erected housing at Kokomo for 
Wilfley Leasing Co. workers. Along 
with this came another $10,000 from 
the RFC, and for a time there seemed 
only the ordinary problems of min- 
ing to deal with. 

However, the Government took 
back soldiers from most mines in 
March 1944, and since then it has 
been a constant struggle to get and 
keep an adequate crew. There is a 
nucleus of good steady men at the 
mine, as there seems to be at most 
properties, but there has hardly been 
a time in the past two years when 
the payroll has not been about 20 
men short of what it ought to be. 


No Complaint 


In the foregoing there might seem 
to be a note of complaint at the diffi- 
culties encountered, particularly in 
obtaining the loan mentioned. Actu- 
ally, Walsh considers that his rela- 
tions with the RFC have been excel- 
lent, and he recognizes that much of 
the delay in handling his loan is an 
unavoidable part of disbursing pub- 
lic funds. The thing that does bother 
Walsh, as it does most small miners, 
is that he has to cope with all the 





A FACE OF ORE in one of older workings is examined by Walsh and C. J. Young, formerly 
mine superintendent. Massive sulphide exposure here is typical of mine's orebodies. 














































same taxes, rules, wage laws, reports, 
and questionnaires that the big com- 
panies do. They have special staffs 
to handle such things, but Walsh has 
to do it all alone. 

Here are only a few of the things 
that Walsh has had to spend time 
reporting and corresponding on: cap- 
ital stock tax, state unemployment 
tax, social security tax, withholding 
tax, general production tax to state 
and county, income tax, excess profit 
tax (if any), fire insurance, state 
compensation insurance, wage and 
hour regulations, premium quota ap- 
plications and reports, supply and 
equipment requests, assorted reports 
on production and income. There is 
little enough time left to visit the 
mine after these things and many 
others are disposed of. 


Good Progress 


Yet when the returns are all in 
each month, the Wilfley Leasing Co. 
seems to do pretty well. An old debt 
of $43,000 for supplies and equip-. 
ment has been paid off and the RFC 
loan is being taken care of. There 



















is ore in sight all through the mine, 
and all that’s needed is men to mine 
it. With a good market for lead and 
zine apparently in prospect, the most 
difficult days for the company seem 
to be behind it. 


Geology 


The ore the Wilfley company is 
mining is found in a bed of the Quail 
limestone, which is part of the series 
of Carboniferous sandstones and 
limestones found at Kokomo. The 
sedimentaries strike N. 15 deg. W. 
and dip to the N.E. at 17 deg. They 
are intruded by several quartz por- 
phyry dikes and some porphyry in- 
trusions along bedding planes. A 
system of small vertical faults, plus 
the large “Queen of the West” fault, 
cut the property, striking N.E.-S.W. 
The orebody varies from 4 to 11 ft. 
thick and forms a kind of blanket 
deposit resembling a coal seam. Thin- 
ner portions seem to be higher in 
lead and thicker ore zones carry more 
zinc. Galena carrying silver is the 


lead mineral, and marmatite (about 
53 percent Zn) is the zinc mineral. 


WILFLEY LEASING CO. 
PLAN MAP OF WORK'YGS 


—— 
TUNNELS AND ORIFTS *———— 


The ore also carries considerable py. 
rite and some calcite. 

Below the bed being mined are two 
more beds of the white Quail lime. 
Below that lies the Elk Ridge lime, 
and still farther down lies the Rob. 
inson series, site of the first ore 
mined in the district. Presumably 
the Leadville series of sedimentaries 
underlies the Robinson lime at Ko. 
komo, but exploration has not as yet 
gone that far. Some diamond drill. 
ing is being done in the Wilfley mine 
by the U.S.B.M. to explore both lower 
and higher formations. Lack of 
funds forced abandonment of the 
project for a time, but work was re- 
sumed in January 1946. 


The Mine 


The accompanying sketch shows a 
plan of the Wilfley mine workings, 
The Wilfley tunnel is used for haul- 
age, and work is proceeding above 
and below it. Ore is mined by a sort 
of room-and-pillar method, although 
the rooms are expanded into stull 
stopes wherever the condition of the 
back will permit it. 

From the Wilfley tunnel, the A.M. 
raise was cleared to the Delphos tun- 
nel level. Ore broken in the higher 
stopes is scraped to an intermediate 
level, trammed to the raise, and low- 
ered to the Wilfley tunnel. A winze 
is also being driven from the main 
tunnel down the dip of the bed. It 
is still in ore after 125 ft., and it will 
be carried on down for perhaps 1,000 
ft. if ore is encountered that far. 
An ore pocket has been cut at the 
head of this winze so that ore hoisted 
from below can be easily transferred 
to cars at the tunnel level. An Atlas 
locomotive is used to haul ore in the 
main tunnel. 





WILFLEY MINE 
KOKOMO, COLO. 
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MINE WORKINGS shown here are in bed of Quail lime dipping 17 deg. to N.E. Wilfley property covers greater area than shown: explora 
tion is now proceeding in areas at upper right and on lower level. Delphos tunnel has since been reopened to surface. Crosscut at “A” 
leads to Queen of West fault, in which lead ore has been found. New hoist for lower workings will be installed at “B.” 
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Mining at present is somewhat 
complicated by the helter-skelter na- 
ture of the old workings, and much 
ore high in zine has been left in an 
inaccessible position. Such areas 
have to be handled as best they can, 
and no system can be maintained. 


Breaking Ore 


in the untouched blocks of ore, the 
method is to drive raises, 8x6 ft. in 
section, up from the intermediate 
levels, at the angle of dip (17 deg.), 
leaving pillars between them. Rounds 
are 5 ft., drilled by Thor 475 and 
Sullivan S-91 stopers. Timken 2%- 
in. bits are used on 1'%-in. round 
steel 6 ft. long. Rock is soft and 
drilling easy. The practice is usu- 
ally to set a sprag board across the 
raise, plant the stinger on the board, 
and begin drilling. 

Powder used is 45 percent Dupont 
Gelex No. 2, and four sticks are 
loaded per hole on the average. Bro- 
ken ore has to be scraped down to 
intermediate levels, and Sullivan 744- 
hp. slushers are used. After the 
raises have been driven to their full 
extent, the pillars are pulled as far 
as possible, retreating down the dip 
to the intermediate level. 

On the whole, the mining method 
made necessary by the situation of 
the orebody is nevertheless not a 
simple one, but at present it is fur- 
ther complicated by lack of men. So, 
in recent months ore production has 
often had to be curtailed in order to 
do development work or else needed 
development has been let go to favor 
ore output. Only another miner can 
understand how Mr. Walsh feels. 
After all these years, he now has the 
tools, the ore, and a good market; 
yet ore production is held back for 
lack of men. 


Men Wanted 


Ore is nevertheless being mined at 
a rate of about 650 tons per month, 
and all of it is trucked to the Resur- 
rection mill, in Leadville. As mined, 
the ore now carries about 12 percent 
zinc, 8 percent lead, 5 oz. silver, and 
0.04 oz. gold. During 1944 the mine 
shipped 6,500 dry tons of ore carry- 
ing 398.131 oz. of gold, 27,372.25 oz. 
of silver, 268,588 lb. of lead, and 
1,737,734 lb. of zinc. The crew, at 
best, has included 23 men in all cate- 
gories, and if 20 more men could be 
added, a marked increase in produc- 
tion would, of course, result. Mining 
is now directed by E. C. Peabody, 
who came to the Wilfley mine five 
years ago with 35 years of experi- 
ence in Summitt County mines. 

Although not operating at present, 





ct 


HOUSING was erected at Kokomo by the Government for Wilfley workers when wartime 
demand for lead and zinc was at its peak. Buildings are still occupied, and town of Kokomo 
is growing. With A. S. & R. and others developing mines there, the future looks good. 


the mill, constructed in 1943, has a 
capacity of 50 tons daily. It was de- 
signed and supervised by Charles G. 
Blaha, metallurgical engineer, and it 
made use of flotation machines and 
of a process which he, himself, de- 
veloped. 

For a time the mill was run on ore 
from a dump up on Elk Ridge near 
the outcrop of the Quail lime. De- 
spite the definite oxidation of the 
ore minerals, good results were ob- 
tained. The mill is now idle for lack 
of men. 


The Future 


Whether or not things will be 
easier from now on for the Wilfley 
Leasing Co. depends, as it does for 
so many base-metal mines in this 
country, on the market for domestic 
metals, which in turn depends on a 
number of considerations apart from 
mining, some of them political. At 
least, the Wilfley will have ore 
enough to work on for some time to 
come. The last examination by an 
engineer showed 250,000 tons of 
good ore blocked out, and the total 
of probable ore is 765,000 tons above 
the tunnel level alone. 

For example, in the 25-ft. fault 
zone, known as the Queen of the 


West fault, that cuts the Wilfley 


property from N.E. to S.W., there is 
a stringer 1% ft. wide that is high 
in lead. A sample cut across it ran: 
0.04 oz. in gold; 12.40 oz. in silver; 
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7.4 percent zinc; 48.7 percent lead. 
This stringer ought to be explored, 
but again there are not men enough 
to do exploration and get out ore at 
the same time. 


Reason for Working 


In any event, Mr. Walsh intends 
to keep trying. In the light of the 
difficulties he faces, only a few of 
which we have been able to mention 
here, one might well wonder why. 
Like most operators of smal] mines, 
Walsh does not regard his mine as a 
means of earning a living. His other 
activities provide him with that, and 
do so with much less‘ effort than is ' 
required for his mining venture. 

Of course, every miner cherishes 
the hope of someday striking it rich, 
but the chances of making a fortune 
out of mining or anything else be- 
come slimmer each year. No, the 
real reason for keeping on cannot be 
expressed altogether in financial or 
bookkeeping terms. Jack Walsh, and 
men like him, fight to maintain their 
small enterprises because they would 
rather “do something” on their own 
than fall in with an easier but less 
individualistic way of life. This is 
the spirit that the trend of current 
events seems bent on extinguishing, 
but we nevertheless wish long life 
to the Wilfley and its fellow small 
mines. That spirit is an American 
tradition that we want to see kept 
alive. 
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OPERATING IDEAS 





Disk Latch Provides Positive Action on Dump Cars 


ENO VIEW 


The illustrated latch for a 15-ton 
rocker-dump gondola car was de- 
signed by Earl Croisdale, trainman 
at the Britannia Mining & Smelting 
Co., Britannia Beach, B. C. T. M. 
Waterland, assistant mine superin- 
tendent, who provided the accom- 
panying sketches and description, 
writes that Mr. Croisdale received a 
substantial reward from the company 


PINS TO 
-~--CENTER 


DISK 


SIDE VIEW 


labor-management committee for de- 
veloping the idea. 

The Croisdale latch consists of a 
slotted and notched disk mounted on 
a post at each corner of the car, a 
wedge-shaped tripping device, and a 
short piece of angle iron riveted to 
the car body. As long as the tripping 
device engages the slot in the disk, 
the disk cannot rotate. In this posi- 





tion the edge of the notch rests on 
the angle iron and prevents the cor- 
ner of the car from raising and hence 
from dumping. When the car is to 
be dumped, these are disengaged at 
two corners of the car opposite from 
the dump. This permits the disk to 
spin and allows that side of the car 
to swing upwards, and around on 
the trunion. 





Mobile, Air-Operated Crane 
for Mine Shops 


Effort to handle heavy objects is 
considerably eased with this mobile 
crane, which was built in the shops 
of the Santa Barbara unit of Cia. 
Minera Asarco, at Santa Barbara, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. The idea is here 
presented through courtesy of C. F. 
Jordan, superintendent. 

Power to raise objects is supplied 
by the air-operated hoist mounted at 


the rear of the car. A hand-operated 
winch mounted higher on the frame 
permits ready adjustment of the 
boom position. The entire upper as- 
sembly is free to rotate, thereby en- 
abling the operator to pick up or 
lower objects on either side of the 
track on which the crane travels. 
Anchors at both ends of the car hold 
the frame down against the rail. 


Pray 
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Trip Rope Indicates Skip Dumping Position 


A hoistman always wants to know 
exactly when the skip is in extreme 
“a \ dumping position in a shaft ore bin, 
to avoid damage to the dumping 
equipment and rope. Dick May, Wai- 
UP PULLEY lace, Idaho, submits the installation 
/ SWITCH here illustrated as an_ effective 
method to aid the hoistman. 

One end of a rope is attached to 
a shaft post, and the other to the 
steel loop of a standard pull-bottle 
Le switch commonly used in shaft signal 
~~-THIS ROPE = F systems. The rope is placed so that 

SLIGHTLY IEEE the bonnet of the skip and cage as- 

SLACK See sembly pushes upward on the rope 
at the instant the ekip is in extreme 
“. dumping position. Increased ten- 

cone cine sion in the rope closes a circuit which 
flashes a light in the hoist room. 

One pulley is installed near the 
shaft to guide the trip rope. A sec- 
ond pulley near the bottle switch 
facilitates operation of a short rope 
attached to a weight and trip rope to 
help restore the switch to “off” posi- 
tion when the cage is lowered. The 
restoring rope normally is slightly 
slack, and a second short rope at- 
tached to the bottom of the switch 
supports the restoring weight. 











Revised Sintering Pallet Improves Recovery 


Tungsten is recovered from ore of 
0 the Nevada-Massachusetts Co. at 
r Golconda, Nev., by a chemical proc- 
1 ess which necessitates the sintering 
of a mixture of ore, salt, soda ash, 
and coal to convert the contained 
tungsten to a water-soluble form. 
The main reaction desired during 
sintering is the formation of sodium 
tungstate (NaWO,). (FE. & M. J., 
August, 1945.) The sinter is then 
leached and purified to produce a 
pregnant solution from which tung- 
sten is precipitated in the form of 
CaWoO,. 

During initial operation of the 
plant it was noted that some un- 
treated ore found its way into the 
leaching circuit and affected over- 
all recovery adversely. The difficulty P 
was caused by a dead zone which S =o 
existed at each side of the pallet, YN oh aoe TAGLAR a 
created by the termination of grate “ - 
holes a few inches from the pallet 1 U Av iy AV | 
side-walls. The trouble was success- Z Z GiZ A Z 
fully overcome by filling the dead 
zones with triangular cast-iron 
blocks as shown. 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





SETTLEMENT OF THE WAGE DISPUTE in the 
steel industry on Feb, 15 was offset as a 
market factor by the extension of strikes 
to major plants in the non-ferrous met- 
als industry, with the result that busi- 
ness in some sections of the trade, chiefly 
copper and lead, became badly snarled 
as February ended. The price of steel 
will be permitted to rise approximately 
$5 a ton, to meet Higher costs growing 
out of wage increases. Under the new 
Rage-price policy, wage increases tied 
to requests for an upward revision in 
prices will be subject to approval of the 
National Wage Stabilization Board, 

A committee representing the brass 
mills was informed that an examination 
by OPA of the position of the industry 


Major Metals 


U.S. DAILY AND AVERAGE PRICES 








revealed that a state of “financial hard- 
ship” exists because of higher costs, but 
necessary price adjustments to cover 
higher costs must await settlement of 
the wage dispute as well as approval by 
the National Wage Stabilization Board. 

Shortly before the month ended, some 
16 smelters, refineries, and mines of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
closed down. Negotiations for a new wage 
contract collapsed largely because the 
CIO held out for a nation-wide agree- 
ment instead of the former plant-by- 
plant arrangement, This strike, added to 
the other labor troubles, resulted in a 
general contraction of offerings of both 
copper and lead, In regard to copper, 
Metals Reserve will be in a position to 


render aid because of its large stockpile, 
should acute shortages develop. The 
stockpile supply of lead, however, is 
small, and consumers already are receiv- 
ing reduced tonnages from the Govern- 
ment’s holdings. 

In spite of strikes at brass and wire 
mills, consumers see a huge volume of 
business ahead, and the demand for cop- 
per has not slackened, January statistics 
of fabricators indicate that 100,218 tons 
of copper was consumed, against 95,887 
tons in the preceding month, Consump- 
tion in February probably was on a re- 
duced scale, owing to labor difficulties, 

Contrary to earlier reports, final terms 
of sale of foreign copper to the Govern- 
ment have not yet been agreed upon, 


Silver, Gold and Sterling 


DAILY AND AVERAGE PRICES 








Electrolytic Copper——._ Straits Tin Lead———. Zinc Sterling Exchange . Silver-———. ——Gold———~. 
1946 Domestic Export New New : 5 1946 (ec) (d) United 
Feb. (a) Refinery (b) Refinery York York St. Louis St. Louis Feb. “Checks” New York London London States 

1 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 1 403.000 70.750 44d. 172s. 3d. $35.000 

2 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 2 403.000 (e) (e) (e) 35.000 

4 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 . 403.000 70.750 44d. 172s. 3d. 35.000 

5 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 5 403.000 70.750 44d. 172s. 3d. 35.000 

6 11.776 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 6 403.000 70.750 44d. 172s. 3d. 35.000 

7 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 1 403.000 70.750 44d. 172s. 3d. 35.000 

x 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 8 403.000 70.750 44d. 1728. 3d. 35.000 

9 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 9 403.000 e) (e) (e) 35.000 
11 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 ll 403.000 70.750 44d 172s. 3d. 85.000 
12 Holiday 11.700 Holiday Holiday Holiday Holiday 12 Holiday Holiday 44d 172s. 3d. Holiday 
18 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 13 403.000 70.750 44d 172s, 3d. 35.000 
14 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 14 403.000 70.750 44d 172s, 3d. 35.000 
15 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 15 403.000 70.750 44d 172s. 3d. 35.000 
16 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 16 403.000 e) (e) (e) 35.000 
18 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 18 403.000 70.750 44d 172s, 3d. 35.000 
19 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 19 403.000 70.750 44d 172s. 3d. 35.000 
20 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 20 403.000 70.750 44d 172s, 3d. 85.000 
21 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.85 8.25 21 403.000 70.750 44d. 172s. 3d. 85.000 
22 Holiday 11.700 Holiday Holiday Holiday Holiday 22 Holiday Holiday 44d. 172s. 3d. Holidey 
23 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 23 403.000 e) (e) (e) 35. 

25 «11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 25 403.000 70.750 44d. 172s, 3d. 35.000 
26 11.7765 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 26 408.000 70.750 44d 172s. 8d. 35.000 
27 «11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.85 8.26 27 403.000 70.750 44d. 1728, 8d. 35.000 
28 «11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 28 403.000 70.750 

AVERAGES FOR MONTH 
Feb. 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 AVERAGES FOR MONTH 

6 11.775 11.700 62.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 A’ 

13 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 VERAGES FOR WEEK 
20 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 aS s00.0e8 were 7 - 

27 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 20 403.000 70.750 poss mS 

27 403.000 70.750 _ - 

Feb. CALENDAR WEEK AVERAGES 

2 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 Calendar week averages, New York Silver: Feb, 2nd, 70.750; 9th, 

9 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 759; , 70. . z , P F ; ; 

16 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 TOEs TORR, VOTED Stee, T0708, 

23 11.775 11.700 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.26 (e) Not quoted (Saturday). 


THE above quotations for major non-ferrous 
metals are our appraisal of the important United 
States markets, based on sales reported by pro- 
ducers and agencies. They are reduced to the 
basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. 
All prices are in cents per pound, 


(a) Net prices at refineries on Atlantic sea- 
board. To arrive at the delivered New England 
basis add 0.225c. per pound, the average differ- 
ential for freight and delivery charges. 


(b) Export prices are net at refineries on the 
Atlantic seaboard and include sales of domestic 
copper in the foreign market. Owing to the World 
War and the disruption of normal trade relations, 
our export copper quotations, since September, 
1989, have been based largely on f.a.s. transac- 
tions, ex United States ports. We deduct .05c. 


100 


from the f.a.s. basis (lighterage, etc.) to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 


Copper, lead and zine quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and’ future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 


Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms 
of wirebars and ingot bars; cathodes are sold at 
a discount of 0.125c. 


Quotations for zine are for ordinary Prime 
Western brands. Zinc in New York commands 
a premium over the St. Louis basis equal to the 
freight differential. Contract prices for High 
Grade zine delivered in the East and Middle West 
in nearly all instances command a premium of 
lc, per pound over the current market for Prime 
Western but not less than ic. over the Engineering 


and Mining Journal's average quotation for Prime 
Western for the previous month, 

Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for 
common lead, 

(c) Silver other than newly-mined domestic 
by Handy & Harman. Under Treasury order of 
July 6, 1939, the price on domestic newly-mined 
silver mined subsequent to July 1, 1989, was fixed 
at 7l.lle. per troy ounce. Handy & Harman's 
quotation on newly-mined domestic silver 999 fine 
was 70%c. throughout February, 

London silver in pence per troy ounce. 

(d) U. 8S. Treasury’s gold price. Actual pay- 
ment by the United States Treasury for gold in 
domestic and imported ore or concentrate is at 
99.75 per cent of the price quoted by the Treasury, 
which is equal to $34,.9125. 
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The export quotation was nominally un- 
changed in February, but scattered busi- 
ness in the open market was put through 
at higher levels than the 11.75c, f.a.s. 
basis. In some instances 12c. was paid. 





Miscellaneous Metals Monthly Averages 


Average prices of miscellaneous Jan. Feb. 











sumers asked for 34,000 tons of icksi N. Y. flask ...... 104.808 102.727 
Con — pe one metals for January and February: Sir SS s:-:-) ee 
foreign lead for March delivery, but the : ; eee ’ 
* : (a) New York, packed in cases, in Antimony, bulk, Laredo ...... 14,500 14.500 
Government does not intend to release Antimony, bulk, N. Y........ 15.265 15.265 
lots of 5 tons or more but less than a : 
much more than 15,000 tons, The stock- 7 Antimony, Chinese Seieeetees 16.500 16.500 
A ’ ; carload. (b) Nominal. (c) Producer’s Platinum, oz. troy .......... 35.000 35.000 
pile will be down to 42,000 tons after price for commercial sticks. (d) Aver- Cadmium (c) ........++eee-- 90.000 90.000 
March business has been taken care of. ‘age produeers’ and platers' quotations, Osdmjum (eo) --<.:ccsc.s--. $6008 $6000 
The strike in Mexico was settled. Pro- (e) Special shapes sold to platers. Aluminum ingot ............. 15.000 15.000 
ducers were informed that the Govern- 
ment will maintain the present ceiling 
price of lead, and there was slim hope E & M J Price Index 
for an upward revision in the selling 
basis as 7 as the Premium Price Plan Weighted index of ‘non-ferrous metal 1944 1945 -1946 
remains eo : prices (copper, lead, zinc, tin, silver, SN ccc vcncesseves 88.74 88.74 96.42 
_Except for reduced consumption of pickel, and aluminum). The average for veeventy da deseneesens 88.74 88.74 § 96.42 
zine in galvanizing, owing to labor the years 1922-1923-1924 equals 100. ill t a. ao. 
troubles, the situation in this metal was __19z9........... 110.33 EE «+ 90.86 a eee ta.) nn 
about unchanged. at veneer eeees 82.87 1938. ......++. (SE Bove secsensaves 88.74 88.74 
Quicksilver was quiet and the price Red seceernes 60.20 Os he ceceses eR Mies od loge ete 88.74 88.74 
. DN ee cee ha ees 48.26 Beet aeeeseas - 79.22 August ° wee 88.74 88.74 
declined to $102 per flask. — he neticee . 59.79 Sa ridses ces 88.49 September ............ 88.74 91.16 
Cadmium supply remains tight and 1934........... 65.59 1942........45 + 86.80 October .............4. 88.74 96.40 
consumers have been urged to switch to 1935 eoveceence - 74.66 1948... e eee - 88.74 November ............ 88.74 96.42 
: . Ss catadeaet « 78.46 WEE cecccacese 88.74 December 88.74 96.42 
other metals in plating. Sisesdsvieaw ee! ee ee eee ; , 
Manganese and chrome ores were un- 
settled, with prices nominal. 
Miscellaneous Metals, Ores, Minerals 
Quotations cover wholesale lots, prompt shipment, f.o.b, New York, unless Ferromolybdenum, 55 @ 65 per cent Mo, Ib. of Mo contained. .. 95e. 
otherwise stated eee 50 per cent, per lb, of contained Si.............. 6.60@8.10c, 
AN errotungsten, 75 @ 80 per cent, lb, of W contained.......... $1.90 
MISCELL EOUS METALS Ferrovanadium, per Ib. of V delivered. ................---0+: $2.70@$2.90 
(March 1, 1946) Silicomanganese, 1 per cent C, gross ton. ..........e2e0e-05- $138.00 
Aluminum, ingot, 99 plus per cent, Ib.... 2.6... 6... cee ee eeeee 15e, 
Snteneny, Compentio, spot, Se te Oe OP NNR os wince seanees a i NON-METALLIC MINERALS 
SOE. CO DORM. Ts vec cccnceeeeccerecrecteeedececcgeees 25 
Cadmium, commercial sticks, Ib............--secesceeeeeees 90e, Aachen, Sah. Canadian (Quebec) mines (U.S. funds), ton: $650@$758 
Calcium, lb., ton lots, 97 @ 98 per cent, cast............5+-- $1.85 EES T1129 * CESK See ees or xetaneseenrs SnD re ents és See eaaas 
Chromium, 97 per cent grade, ID... 0. cc cccecceccccvccces 89e, Spinning fibers FSUSF FES FLELESMES FELCH SERES IRS ESE CE TED ES sisemenss 
COSTE OF OF OP POP CONG, DOP Ti. vce ccc ceccceeceedsicesvenscees $1.50 Paper stock . Sonne PRESTEPESE CHES CELI TST SING IE EST S $44@$49.50 
ION Ms Sckn reese CECECKA CEE RECSER HEROES SSE CRC SETS $2.25 Shorts viable? « nisdeiulate'ptddalspinhh Leidebuil thle Ad dbeb. $14 sopeee 50 
Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, Ib... ... 6.66. cee eee eee teens 85e. Verm t. : dD. HH : le Pa oe Pre a ee ae he ee -50@ - 
Magnesium, 99.8 per cent, carloads, Ib............002 eee ee ees 204, Shi omits - k yde ar 
I OS cng cacnec eek a6t eet sake Cute a Ces Ce KOR $24.00 sane e S k ee $62.50@$65.00 
Platinum (Official quotation) troy 02............00eccee eens $35.00 Shorts” CK verre eee eer eecerceseerseesereeseeessenes $44.00@353.00 
i Por er i Pic etineie $102:00 Shorts sos ss esse seeeseeeceeeeecececcceeeceseececereess $14.50 @$28.50 
POOR en tenes Wlidewuseswesvecs $1.75 OALS weeeeerrer reese rercareteeeeeereerrneeeccceceee $19.50 
Silicon, minimum 97 per cent, spot, car loads, b.. 14.75¢, Barytes, f.o.b, mines: 
Tellurium, es We cacaneiae ¢¢aeWeks) ab CECRESSEECES rowan $1.75 nom, Georgia, crude, per long tom......c.ccccccccecceccccescees $8.50@$9.00 
See. Ler i OP MUN «6k 050d5s4es He enee heres ceeeres $12.50 nom, Missouri, 98 to 94 per cent BaSO4, per short ton. . tgrtreee $8.25@ $8.50 
Titanium, 96 to 98 per cent, Ib.. BRC EsACRSERGdSOE4e00e%8 $5.00 Benate, fons tom ii 
METALLIC ORES Deeestin hema 6 @ i peem neki 
Beryllium Ore, 8 to 12% BeO, f.o.b, mine, per unit........... $8.00 @$10.00 Domestic, abrasive, 80 @ 84 per cent................-...5. $16.50 
Chrome Ore, per long ton, f.o.b, cars Atl. ports, dry 48% China Clay, f.o.b. mines, ton: 
CrgQg, 2.8 to 1 ratio........ CERGERERCRSSEGEAERSCR DOC $41.00 South Carolina and Georgia, No. 1, bulk................... $6.75 @$8.00 
48% CraQOg 8 to 1 ratio......cececscccercessocces $43.50 Delaware, No. — VSCOV USES ERSEN + denen decerebeseeees ae Pa $15.00 
Iron Ore, 1 Lake Superior, Lower Lake ports, long ton: Feldspar, bulk, 
Old Range bessemer.......+.-eerercer cer reeeeeee tenes $4.95 Potash ga” 200 RR Sectie oh P eS sil 5. ae heels $17.00 
Mesabi bessemer .......+.++-++-- eo recceeerrcereee ae $4.70 Gee eeee ee $11.75 
a gdh eon onigagd ieee ee eC th Ceae Ree avessaaeece ss rt Fluorspar, f.o.b, mines, bulk, Kentucky — 7 
Lead (Galena) 80 per cent, Joplin, Mo., OR. aekcn0seseen tence $76.01 Illinois 60 per cent, all rail movement, WER ceserceccereerss $30.00 
Manganese, Metals Reserve Co, sales price, per long-ton unit of Mn con- Fuller’ a o at wi Florida. Seer eee er cere eseres $37.00 
tained, 48 per cent, subject to premiums and penalties, effective May 15, uller's earth, f.o.b. Georgia or Florida, ton.............. +++ $7,00@$14.00 
1944: 85¢e. (duty paid) New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Magnesite, per ton dead-burned, f.o.b, Washington........... $22.00 


Mobile, and New Orleans; 9ic., Fontana, Calif, Provo, Utah, and 
Pueblo, Colo. (Prices nominal) 
Molybdenum Ore, 90%, per Ib, of MoS f.o.b, mines. ......... 45e. 
Tungsten Ore, per unit of WO3: 
Chinese, 60 per cent, duty paid. .......... eee e ee ee eee eeeeee $24.00 
Domestic, 60 per cent and upward. dveanas $24.00 
Vanadium Ore, per Ib, of contained V: 205 f.0.b. mines........ 27%e. 
Zine Ore, Prime, 60 per cent concentrate, Joplin, Mo. ; per ton. $50.00 
(a) Prices at mines, small lots, normally several dollars less. 
METALLIC COMPOUNDS 
Arsenic Oxide (arsenic) Ib.. ‘ Smeaee 4c, 
Cobalt Oxide, 10 @ 71 per cent, b.. uae cow eee Lkweeness $1.06 
Cae EN, DOO UIA: boa ahve sn cdecesbeale veesnrceeeveers $5.00 
ALLOYS 
Beryllium Copper, 2.5 to 8 per cent Be, per Ib. of contained ini 
ay aaa errr er To ee ere eee i tek -00 
Ferrochrome, 65 @ 70 per cent per Ib, of Cr contained. oye 18¢e, 
Ferromanganese, 78 @ 82 per cent, gross ton...... eeeeesas $135.00 
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Mica — Colonial Mica Corp., agent for Metals Reserve Co., quoted full- 
trimmed ruby muscovite domestic, April 1 to Sept, 30, inclusive — No, 1, 
$1.70 to $86.65 per Ib., depending on size; No, 2, $1.25 to $26.00; No, 2 
Inferior, 50c. to $16.00; No. 8, 25c, to $6. 25, Prices f.o.b, nearest pro- 
ducer’s rifting plant, Current quotations nominal. 


Cy CE cn Cea dabebivdceseud ieee eo vcccesaae $19.00 @$22.00 
Pyrites, Spanish, per long ton unit of S, c 1 f. Atlantic ports. . 12¢. nom, 
ry St I UI I OI os ona o cb.bdvls Chie e¥eded seas 20.00 @$40.00 
Sulphur, Tomna, mimes, lore tom. < o.oo ccc ccctccccccccccecccs $16.00 
Tale fa). wera, ton: 
ew York, double air-floated, 8325 mesh. .................. 12.00@$15.0 

Vermont, extra white, 200 mesh..............0cceceecccee *yesomsiose 
Tripoli, Missouri, ton: 

40 mesh, cream colored..... Sb CRE eo SeCE HE ORSsESecéoEsese $14.50 

IRON AND STEEL 

Pig Iron, Valley furnaces, gross ton: Basic.................. $25.25 
Steel, base price, Pittsburgh Billets, gross ton................ $36.00 

Structural NT EP WEG 2/4. 6 Vadee due Wass Gsceewekdedes de $2.10 
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WASHINGTON REFLECTIONS 





Administration Opposes 
Gold-Mine Compensation 


Some rough spots were encountered 
on the legislative road being traveled 
by Congressman Engle’s bill to com- 
pensate the gold mines closed by order 
L-208. The Administration came out 
against the measure in a statement by 
the Treasury which protested that gold 
mines should not be treated any differ- 
ently than any other industry, the oper- 
ations of which were curtailed because 
of the war. 

As early as February, Western con- 
gressmen thought there would be no 
doubt that the bill would be reported 
by the full committee and that it had a 
fair chance of passing in the House. 
Results in the Senate, where a counter- 
part has already been killed, are an- 
other question. Without Administra- 
tion support chances of final enactment 
would appear to be slim. 


Krug Named by President 
To Succeed Ickes 


President Truman has named Julius 
A. Krug, former chairman of the War 
Production Board, as Secretary of the 
Interior to succeed Harold L. Ickes, 
who resigned two weeks ago. Prior to 
taking over the post of head of war 
production, Mr. Krug was power mana- 
ger for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The President announced the nomina- 
tion at a press conference Feb. 26. 


Budget Forecasts Heavy 
Burdens on Taxpayers 


Events in Washington have moved 
with such rapidity that the budget mes- 
sage of the President is only dimly re- 
membered. Industry should not forget 
it so soon. Mature consideration of the 
President’s words leads to the conclu- 
sion that the estimate of $36,000,000,000 
is accurate if the present program is 
not expanded by subsequent legislation. 
If the program is carried out as called 
for in the message, the estimates will 
be right, but changes by Congress could 
knock out the estimates within the short 
time of two or three months. 


It is the belief in informed circles 
of Washington that the Government 
may arrive at a balanced budget during 
the last months of fiscal 1948, Commit- 
ments already made make an earlier 
balancing impossible. However, bal- 
ancing of the budget in 1948 depends on 
reconversion. 

Nobody in Washington who is in- 
formed on taxes expects future budgets 
to get below the $25 billion level, A 
more likely figure is $30 billion unless 
much more interest is shown in economy 
than is now evident. Also, unless the 
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voters indicate more willingness to 
shoulder taxes that will probably be 
more burdensome than those of war- 
time—when business was stimulated by 
Government expenditures $50 billion in 
excess of income—it is not too clear 
that the budget will be balanced short 
of the time when “surgery” becomes 
necessary to save the patient’s life. 


House Finishes Hearings 
On Stockpiling Bill 


Hearings on the stockpile bill S 752, 
before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee were under way during late 
January and throughout the month of 
February. The Committee’s delibera- 
tions were closed because of the conten- 
tion of the Army and Navy that the 
list of strategic and critical materials 
and the quantities involved must be 
kept secret. 


Congressmen, both Democrats and 
Republicans, were interested in the 
question of what metals were consid- 
ered strategic and what amounts the 
military thought necessary to provide 
national security. The congressmen re- 
called that before the war $10,000,000 
was appropriated for the purchase of 
materials to be stockpiles. Some of the 
delay in committee was due to the at- 
tempt to use the $10,000,000 figure as a 
yardstick to measure the possible ex- 
pense of the new measure. The total 
amount of money necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the law under con- 
sideration is far greater than any 
amount previously appropriated for the 
accumulation of a stockpile. 

Another stumbling block delaying the 
prompt reporting of the bill was that 
competitive bidding is waived. This is 
contrary to established Government 


purchasing policy, and the reasons had. 


to be thoroughly explained. 


Joint Committee Studies 
New Tax Legislation 


A new tax bill is in the making. The 
joint committee staff is hard at work 
on a general tax measure. Although 
work is going on behind closed doors, 
it is expected that any new tax legisla- 
tion will deal with individual income 
tax rates as well as corporation taxes. 
It is predicted, however, that the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal policy will be somewhat 
haphazard until it is definitely known 
what commitments have been made to 
foreign countries. New legislation will 
be influenced and may be delayed until 
the situation clears, 

Many specific things are under study 
by the joint committee staff. Among 
these are the relief sections in the ex- 
cess profits tax (Section 722). The many 
excise taxes also are being considered. 


Although sources in Congress close to 
tax matters say that excise taxes should 
be removed as rapidly as possible, such 
levies can be used as a check on infla- 
tion in specific instances. Congress is 
well aware of the anti-inflationary pos- 
sibilities of the excise tax, and might 
use it for that purpose. 


In considering tax revisions affecting 
the mining industry, Congress believes 
that wasting-asset industries already 
have been given very fair considera- 
tion. Any adjustments that may be 
made in coming tax legislation will con- 
sider the special situation of the mining 
industry, but there is a strong disin- 
clination to give special treatment to 
particular groups. The mining industry 
should be prepared to press its case for 
special treatment with great vigor. 


Forecasts Production Control 
and Continued Premiums 


Metal prospects for the year 1946 
were forecast briefly in the progress 
report to the President and Congress 
by John W. Snyder, OWMR director. 
Comments on several non-ferrous me- 
tals were made as follows: 


“The adequacy of 1946 copper and 
brass supplies depends upon the avail- 
ability of labor in domestic mines and 
fabricating plants, and upon the poli- 
cies which are followed with respect 
to imports and consumption of reserve 
stocks. 


“Total supplies of refined copper will 
fall considerably from the war peaks 
of between 1.7 and 1.8 million tons a 
year which were reached during 1943 
and 1944. Domestic production, which 
accounted for 60 percent of the total 
during the war, has been falling for 
about two years as a result of labor 
shortages. It is now at a rate of be- 
tween 700 and 800 thousand tons a 
year, which is roughly comparable with 
prewar levels. Whether this level of 
output is increased, or whether it de- 
clines further during 1946, depends 
partly on availability of labor in mines 
and smelters, and partly on the policies 
which are followed with respect to sub- 
sidy payments and price. 

“The difference between domestic 
output and requirements of copper dur- 
ing 1946 will be large—at least several 
hundred thousand tons. This difference 
can be made up by drawing on large 
wartime inventories and stockpiles and 
by continued import action. Some sub- 
sidy arrangement or public purchase 
program is still necessary for imports. 

“In 1946, lead requirements are ex- 
pected to be about 50 percent above 
the prewar consumption of 700 to 800 
thousand tons a year. Supplies from 
all sources will be below peak prewar 
levels, and it is clear that a proportion 
of the demand will not be satisfied. 
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“The supply of antimony will proba- 
bly be short during 1946, but reconver- 
sion will not be appreciably handi- 
capped. 

“In view of the uncertainty with re- 
spect to tin supplies from the Far East, 
it is expected that tin conservation con- 
trols will have to be retained during 
1946. Consumption of pig tin probably 
must be limited to threé-quarters or 
two-thirds of the amount which would 
be used if supplies were abundant. 

“1946 requirements for new alumi- 
num are expected to total well under 
one billion pounds. Ingot capacity is 
more than double current peacetime de- 
mand, but a shortage of fabricated 
aluminum may delay production in 
some industries. 

“The current shortage of basic fabri- 
cated forms and shapes may persist 
well into 1946. Efforts are being made 
to recruit labor for fabricating plants 
so that the expansion of other indus- 
tries will not be further delayed.” 

Four conclusions were drawn: (a) 
“Private industry must maintain pro- 
duction at high levels, and increase the 
production of critical types, shapes, and 
sizes, if metals are not to be a limiting 
factor in the expansion of output and 
employment; (b) Government must 
continue to cooperate with industry in 
breaking bottlenecks and in taking 
price or subsidy action when needed to 
increase production of critical items; 
(c) Government must continue to as- 
sure adequate imports of certain scarce 
metals, particularly copper, tin, and 
lead; (d) Government must retain the 
authority to control the distribution 
and use of those materials which remain 
in short supply throughout 1946.” 


Report Stresses Depletion 
To Promote Research 


In its annual report, the Department 
of the Interior used wartime depletion 
of natural resources as a springboard 
to present plans for the future opera- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines and Geo- 
logical Survey. A continuing program 
of exploration and research was pro- 
posed. 

War experience indicated that known 
reserves of many minerals and metals 
are inadequate for an emergency and 
advance preparation “to strengthen the 
country’s domestic mineral position” is 
needed. Provision for stockpiles of 
strategic and critical materials, and 
exhaustive mineral exploration and 
metallurgical research, are the sug- 
gested remedies which should start 
with “a comprehensive inventory of the 
nation’s minerals resources.” 

“A continuing program is proposed, 
therefore, which will include both ex- 
ploration of reserves and investigation 
of mining and treating methods so that 
marginal deposits of strategic minerals 
can be an effective bulwark against any 
future emergency. Changing projected 
needs for a national emergency and con- 
tinually advancing technical knowledge 
require a long-term program subject to 
constant revision, so that plans for the 
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development and treatment of large 
strategic reserves will be the best 
available and ready for use at once 
should the need arise. The Bureau is 
capable and willing to undertake such 
an assignment.” 
In a similar but less emphatic vein, 
. the Survey recommends a consid- 
erably extended program of aerial geo- 
logical mapping so as to provide the 
necessary geological basis for sound 
planning in the development of our re- 
sources.” 


“ 


Senate Will Postpone 
Action Curbing Labor 


Labor legislation will not be enacted 
for some weeks. During February, the 
“heat” was taken off Congress by the 
settlement of many of the strikes which 
were disrupting national production. 

Whatever remedial measures are 
taken will be different from the Case 
bill, which was passed by the House as 
a substitute for the President’s fact- 
finding bill. The Case bill was a legis- 
lative monstrosity. It was written 
largely on the floor of the House, and 
no hearings were held. At one time 
during the deliberations it was sug- 
gested on the floor that a complete copy 
of the bill as it had been patched up 
by the House should be printed in the 
Congressional Record so that members 
would have a chance to read over what 
they finally were going to vote on at 
noon the next day. 

The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor is so ardently pro-labor that 
it will certainly do its best to emascu- 
late any legislation that will curb the 
privileges now enjoyed by labor leaders 
and unions. Also, the Senate, always 
more politically minded and responsive 
to pressure groups than the House, can 
be expected to tone down any action 
that incurs the disapproval of labor 
leaders. 


Delays in Tin Production 
Of Malaya Are Confirmed 


Ustimates of the speed with which 
the Malayan tin production would re- 
cover which appeared in these pages 
last December were confirmed by the re- 
ports of the United States Tin Mission 
made public just before Christmas, and 
later by the report the British them- 
selves made the first week in February. 

The official reports are substantially 
in agreement. United States repre- 
sentatives, Arthur Notman and Charles 
Slaughter, brought back the news that 
“there was no evidence of any syste- 
matic effort by the Japanese to wreck 
the dredges and render them useless, 
though most dredges were temporarily 
out of operation due to petty thievery 
of essential parts.” They estimated 
that the prewar rate of production 
would probably not be approached until 
1948, 

The British report, prepared by A. D. 
Storke, advisor to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, estimates the 
level of production for the next few 


years. The statement for the press 
reads, “The estimated output (in terms 
of recoverable tin metal) from all 
sources in Malaya is 12,300 tons for 
1946; 46,150 tons for 1947; 72,800 tons 
for 1948, and 73,500 tons for 1949. 
These sources cover dredging, Euro- 
pean-owned gravel pump and hydraulic 
mines, Chinese-owned gravel pump 
mines, open-cast mines, lode mines as 
proposed, and Dulang (hand) washing. 
These estimates are of a preliminary 
and general nature and are subject to 
the availability of native labor and 
European staff, transport, mining equip- 
ment, necessary catering facilities, 
electric power, and coal supplies.” 

The report made by Mr. Storke 
touches on possible mining cost during 
the period ahead saying, “...it is not 
easy to estimate likely mining costs in 
Malaya but it is believed that they will 
be substantially above 1939 and will re- 
main high for some time.” 


Premium Renewal and Metal 
Price Increases Sought 


Repercussions from the advance to 
the equivalent of 7c. a pound for lead 
in the British market were felt quickly 
in this country. A new ceiling of at 
least 8c. for this country was cham- 
pioned by the CPA Lead Industry Ad- 
visory Committee. It was argued that 
the higher price not only would bring 
out more primary metal and stimulate 
secondary recovery, but also would 
make the use of lead uneconomic for 
some of the non-essential uses to which 
it is now being put. 

In early February, pressure originat- 
ing on Capitol Hill was put on OPA 
tc raise the price as suggested by the 
Industry Advisory Committee. To be 
brief, the idea did not take. Neverthe- 
less, rumors of an advance in the ceiling 
price continued. 

To counteract reports that an in- 
crease in lead prices would soon be 
made, John C. Collet, stabilization ad- 
ministrator, announced in mid-Febru- 
ary that the Government would main- 
tain the 6%c. ceiling price. OWMR, 
OPA and CPA concurred in the action. 
It was the stated opinion of Mr. Collet 
that the lead price structure now in 
force was sufficiently high to secure 
maximum production of lead when op- 
erated in conjunction with the Pre- 
mium Price Plan. 

This announcement would seem to 
settle the question of an increase in 
the price of lead. However, at the end 
of the first week in February, a new 
bill “to permit the continuation of 
certain premium payments with respect 
to copper, lead, and zinc,” et al., was 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Farland. It also included a raise in 
the ceilings of premium-price metals. 

This bill, S. 1815, differs from the 
legislation introduced in the House by 
Representative Spence, Democrat from 
Kentucky, which proposed to extend 
the Premium Price Plan for one year but 
left blank the amounts to be paid. 


(Continued on page 117) 











































































NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Mining Congress Repudiates Have-Not Status, 
Endorses Free Enterprise at Annual Meeting 


Topics Discussed Included Labor Relations, Gold Mine Relief, Monetary 


Policy, Tariff, Public Land Policy, St. Lawrence Waterway, Price 


Controls, Capital Stock Tax, and Corporate Income Taxes. 


The American Mining Congress de- 
clared its views as to national policy 
at an annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on Feb. 18, 1946. Confidence was 
expressed “that our mineral resources 
have not been used up, nor are they in 
danger of early exhaustion,” and it was 
emphatically stated that qualified men 
deny that this is a “have-not” nation, 
nor is it likely to become such. The 
mining industry, it was declared, is 
ready to. start upon a program of ex- 
ploration and expansion. 

In regard to labor relations, the Con- 
gress favored high wages if earned by 
increased efficiency; expressed confi- 
dence in properly conducted collective 
bargaining; objected to compulsory ar- 
bitration; advocated bargaining clauses 
which prohibit both strikes and lock- 
outs; recommended that collective bar- 
gaining agreements should be equally 
binding, by law, to parties thereto; op- 
posed the closed shop and maintenance 
of membership clauses; and urged that 
unions should be subjected to the same 
restraints to which corporations are sub- 
jected, including prohibition of spend- 
ing money for political purposes and 
compliance with Federal anti-trust 
laws. 

Supervisors, professional and confi- 
dential employees, it was contended, 
are not “employees” within the mean- 
ing of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

The group urged prompt passage of 
legislation limiting to one year the 
time for bringing civil suit to collect 
damages and penalties arising under 
the Wage-Hour law and other Federal 
statutes. 

Adequate tariff policies were recom- 
mended “to protect the domestic mining 
industry against competition of richer 
natural deposits, lower labor costs, ex- 
change regulations, and the operation 
of cartels in foreign countries. 

Prompt removal of price controls 
‘permitting sale of metals and minerals 
on a free market was favored. How- 
ever, it was mentioned that if excess 
production beyond that afforded under 
free market conditions is required for 
the national defense or welfare of the 
economy, certain mineralized areas 
from which substantial production is 
available might require special as- 
sistance, 

The Congress upheld the policy of 
fostering domestic mineral production 
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by private enterprise on public domain, 
and opposed any attempt to nationalize 
mines, or to extend the Government 
leasing system to cover lands valuable 
for those metals which have hereto- 
fore been subject to laws authorizing 
the location and patent of claims. It 
was advocated that statutes governing 
creation and extension of Indian reser- 
vations on the public domain, including 
Alaska, be amended to require all Fed- 
eral mining laws to be continued in full 
force on lands hereafter set aside for 
such reservations. 

The financing of primary mining ven- 
tures must not be subject to “whim and 
caprice” of governmental agencies, the 
meeting declared, but must be freely 
permitted, with check only to prevent 
fraud. 

Legislation was advocated to reim- 
burse gold-mine owners and operators 
for capital losses and unreimbursed 
maintenance costs sustained under L- 
208. The group recommended Congres- 
sional expansion of the authority of 
RFC to authorize loans specifically to 
provide for rehabilitation of gold-min- 
ing properties which were wholly or 
partially closed down through L-208, 
and which contain proved orebodies of 
sufficient value to repay the loans. 

The use of gold and silver as a cur- 
rency base was favored, and the con- 
tinued purchase and coinage of domes- 


tic gold and silver as provided by law. 


was indorsed. Other policies favored 
were repeal of prohibitions on free cir- 
culation of gold and removal of the 
ceiling price on silver. Legislation to 
authorize sale of Treasury silver at 
less than its lawful monetary value was 
opposed. 

The repeal of the excess profits tax 
and the capital stock tax by Congress 
was commended, as was Secretary of the 
Treasury Vinson’s statement, “Taxes 
should be levied in such a way that 
they have the least harmful effect on 
expansion of business investment and 
creation of jobs, because productive 
employment is the source of our stand- 
ard of living, of all income, and of the 
revenue which the government col- 
lects from taxes.” 

It was specifically recommended that 
corporate income taxes should be fur- 
ther reduced; high individual surtax 
rates should be reduced so they will not 
exceed the point of maximum produc- 
tivity; dividends should be taxed to 





individuals only to the extent that in- 
dividuals’ tax rates on earnings in- 
volved exceed the corporate tax rate; 
and that individual income should in no 
event be subjected to an over-all tax 
rate exceeding 50 percent after allow- 
ance for corporate taxes paid on earn- 
ings represented by dividends. 

In determining taxable gain, it was 
recommended that full allowance be 
made for capital gain. Losses of loss 
years should be fully deductible in de- 
termining the income of years sub- 
jected to tax. Carry-back and carry- 
forward losses should be computed in a 
manner which will eliminate discrimi- 
nation. Corporations which have loss 
years interspersed with profitable years 
should not be subjected to heavier tax 
burdens than those corporations hav- 
ing similar aggregate income evenly 
distributed over the same period with- 
out years of loss. It was particularly 
urged that there should be no discrimi- 
nation against percentage and discovery 
depletion allowances. Cost of develop- 
ment, exploration, and research, it was 
stated, should be allowed as part of the 
operating expenses of mines, 

Prompt repeal of the excise tax on 
freight which was adopted as a war 
measure was recommended. Retention 
of the social security tax rate of 1 
percent was favored until Congress has 
completed its study of the social secur- 
ity system. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence wa- 
terway and power project was opposed 
because it would impose large tax bur- 
dens, and “disrupt mining and metal- 
lurgical industries and other essential 
enterprises of the Great Lakes basin 
where successful productive activities 
of a vast population are vital to the 
welfare and_ self-sufficiency of our 
country.” 

The declaration of policy concluded 
with a strong expression of faith in a 
system of free, private, competitive en- 
terprise. 


New Wage-Price Policy 
Ends U. S. Steel Strike 


The United States Steel Corporation 
and the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, reached an agreement on Feb. 
15, ending a four-weeks’ strike at lead- 
ing steel plants. Strikers returned to 
work at 12:01 a.m. Feb. 18. 

This settlement was reached one day 
after President Truman announced a 
new wage-price policy. The price of 
steel will be permitted to rise $5 a 
ton. The wage rate of steel workers 
will rise 18%c an hour, the figure sug- 
gested by Mr. Truman shortly before 
the strike was called. The retroac- 
tive issue, on which industry and labor 
found it difficult to agree, was settled 
by granting an increase of 9%c an 
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hour for all work performed between 
Jan. 1 and Feb. 17. 

Other steel companies immediately 
began signing new wage agreements. 
Production is expected to return to a 
high level in about two weeks. 

Under the new wage-price policy, 
wage increases tied to requests for up- 
ward price revisions are made subject 
to the approval of the National Wage 
Stabilization Board, the successor of 
the War Labor Board. 


O.P.A. Lifts Controls 
On Minor Metals 


The Office of Price Administration 
last week announced suspension of price 
control on the following non-ferrous 
ores and metals: 

Alumina. 

Baddeleyite; barium; beryllium (metal, 
alloys, and oxide); bronze powder. 

Cerium; columbium and ferrocolumbium; 
callium., 

Germanium; gold bullion; gold leaf; semi- 


fabricated gold other than dental gold; 
rolled gold on base metal other than silver. 


Illinium; indium. 


Lanthanum; lithium (metal and com- 
pounds other than salts). 


Masurium; mesothorium; monazite. 

Neodymium. 

Praseodymium., 

Radium; rhenium. 

Samarium; selenium. 

Tantalum; tellurium; thallium; thorium; 
titanium (metal and alloys). 

Zircon; zirconium (metal, oxide, alloys, 
and compounds). 


The action was taken in Amendment 
8 to Supplementary Order 129, effec- 
tive Feb. 18, 1946. 


U. S. Conciliation Service 
Summarizes Its Functions 


The United States Conciliation Ser- 
vice of the Department of Labor ex- 
plains its functions in a recently re- 
leased summary which may be obtained 
from the Conciliation Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

A staff of 275 commissioners sta- 
tioned in important industrial and com- 
mercial centers of the country is pre- 
pared at all times to aid in the 
promotion of harmonious labor-man- 
agement relations. The summary in- 
cludes concise answers to such questions 
as: Who are the commissioners of 
conciliation? What types of cases are 
handled? How can aid of the Service 
be secured? What techniques are used 
to settle cases? How are arbitration 
cases handled? What type of technical 
surveys are made by the Service? 

The release explains that the power 
of the Secretary of Labor to act as a 
mediator was established by the Act 
of Congress which created the Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1913. 

A map showing the five regional di- 
visions of the United States, and the 
names, addresses, and telephone num- 
bers of present regional directors, ac- 
companies the summary. Branch offices 
are also listed. Typical mining cases 
handled by the Service were described 
by J. R. Steelman, Director, in E.&M.J., 
October, 1944, 





Mine Output of Metal 
Decreases in 1945 


Production of recoverable copper by 
mines in the United States in 1945 was 
774,562 tons, a reduction of 20 percent 
compared with the preceding year, the 
Bureau of Mines reports. The princi- 
pal impediment to production through- 
out the country was the inability of op- 
erators to obtain an adequate supply 
of satisfactory labor, the Bureau states. 
Excepting Colorado, where a small in- 
crease occurred, all areas experienced 
a loss in output. 

The decrease in production occurred 
despite persistent domestic demand 
considerably in excess of the supply 
from domestic mines, even after the 
cessation of hostilities. The lower rate 
of production also occurred in the face 
of more generous bonus payments. 

Mine production of copper in the 
United States in 1944 and 1945, in 
terms of recoverable copper, in tons: 


1944 (a)1945 








TBSter GtRtOe .cccccseces 15,049 12,471 
Central states: 
cc ne cneenes 42,421 30,665 
EE ecteenes tao RES 3,302 3,000 
Western states: 
MP ve Cesk eawe hee’ 358,303 285,500 
CE g aceanuvedeaes 12,721 6,905 
CN, hb be edeev ne cee 1,048 1,381 
Mca Coritecrvanenes 1,688 1,675 
PO nae eenneekan ee 118,190 90,500 
MOVEEEE cicwineseeestene 61,232 62,475 
IG FIONN occ ccdvcess 69,730 56,550 
CD. categuvee nese ees 3 (b) 
South Dakota .......... 1 ae 
i sikae cate cass cekne 115 40 
ME Ciscesdecotvex veces 282,575 227,500 
WOSTITMCON. ccc decccvec 6,169 5,900 
RO a ek oe eek Keeses t8Ees 2 aes 
nc ne eo vaeeeeae 972,549 774,562 


(a) Preliminary. (b) Less than one-half ton. 
The Copper Institute reports the fol- 


lowing December and January (1946) 
statistics, in tons: 








Production: Dec. Jan, 
Ce COP i viiccess sceee. 57,890 
OS Pe eee 66,062 69,008 

Deliveries, refined: 

BIOMNOGETE icccccvuccuces 63,975 72,721 
BN eee 39,489 42,880 
NR od neik 6a hc ee Ke 103,464 115,601 

Stocks, refined ........... 76,512 72,799 


(a) Corrected. (b) Metals Reserve Copper. 


LEAD 


Although refinery output of lead in 
the United States remained about un- 
changed in 1945, domestic mine output 
declined approximately 3 percent, ac- 
cording to a preliminary report by the 
Bureau of Mines. Refined lead pro- 
duced at primary refineries in 1945 was 
estimated at 477,500 tons, against 476,- 
131 tons in 1944. Production of lead 
from domestic ores and base bullion 
totaled 382,000 tons (preliminary) in 
1945, against 394,448 tons in 1944. 

Primary refineries produced 51,600 
tons of antimonial lead in 1945, which 
contrasts with 57,902 tons in 1944. The 
antimony content of the alloy dropped 
from 8.1 percent in 1944 to 7.4 percent 
in 1945. Compilation of final statistics 
on consumption will likely indicate that 
greater quantities of low-percentage 
alloys were used in type metal, cable 
covering, sheet and pipe, collapsible 
tubes and foil. 

In 1945 the calculated supply of re- 
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fined lead made available for shipment 
from primary refineries to consumers 
(a close measure of consumption) 
amounted to 706,900 tons, a 10 percent 
decrease from the comparable figure of 
780,463 tons in 1944, 

Refined lead available for shipment 
to consumers, 1944 and 1945, in tons, 
was as follows: 








Supply: 1944 (a)1945 
Refinery stocks, Jan. 1.. 36,464 16,788 
Government stocks, 

ME ae eekedewacst kes 173,875 90,454 
Production (b) ......... 476,131 477,500 
PE Seer reveticde ee 222,758 (c)230,000 

Total available ....... 909,228 (d)815,000 

Withdrawn: 
Refinery stocks, Dec. 31.. 16,788 38,000 
Government stocks, 

DIE adedascesnadan 90,454 68,700 
EE hivaivderesvacvess 15,523 (c)1,400 

Total withdrawn ..... 122,765 108,100 


Shipments to 
CONSUMES sccccccece 786,463 706,900 
(a) Preliminary. (b) Includes an undeter- 
mined tonnage of second lead produced 
from scrap at primary refineries. (c) Based 
on 1l1-months’ data. (d) Rounded figure. 


ZINC 


A preliminary estimate by the Bu- 
reau of Mines placed mine production 
of zine (recoverable zine content) for 
1945 at 615,927 tons, a decrease of 14 
percent from 1944. 

Though production of slab zinc de- 
clined slightly during January, the 
shipments also were down, owing to 
labor difficulties at some consuming 
plants, and stocks at the end of the 
month increased 7,324 tons to 266,657 
tons. Stocks of slab zine increased for 
the ninth consecutive month. ; 

The slab zine statistics of the Amer- 
ican Zine Institute for December and 
January, in tons, are as follows: 








Dec, Jan. 
Stock at beginning ...... 255,553 259,333 
PEED no cuettecedoeee 66,104 65,958 
Production, daily rate.... 2,132 2,128 
Shipments: 
ED iaheldde way eares 61,482 57,659 
PE eb 6-0 ai cNecemse 842 976 
62,324 58,635 
MG OO Ge iv ccccccaces 259,333 266,657 
Unfilled orders ........... 27,092 32,269 


GOLD 


Production of gold in the United 
States in December amounted to 109,- 
486 oz., against 114,847 oz. in Novem- 
ber, and 79,102 oz. ih December 1944, 
the American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics reports. 

Gold production in 1945 totaled 996,- 
502 oz., against 1,001,865 oz. in 1944 
and 1,365,223 oz. in 1948. In 1942, be- 
fore curtailment by the Government be- 
came fully effective, production of gold 
in this country amounted to 3,618,603 oz. 


SILVER 


Production of recoverable silver from 
mines in the United States in 1945 was 
28,647,812 fine oz., against 34,473,540 
oz. in 1944, according to a preliminary 
estimate by the Bureau of Mines. The 
recovery last year was the smallest 
since 1934 and again consisted largely 
of by-product metal obtained from base 
metal operations. 

Refineries in the United States pro- 
duced 5,702,000 oz. of silver in Decem- 
ber, according to the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. 
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A.I.M.E. Holds Annual Meeting in Chicago— 
Record Number of Papers Presented 


The superior quality of 254 papers 
and topics presented at numerous sep- 
arate sessions at the annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers held in Chi- 
cago Feb. 25 to 28, and a near record- 
breaking attendance, accounted largely 
for the success of the event. 

At the annual banquet Harvey S. 
Mudd, retiring president of the 
A.I.M.E., introduced Louis Shattuck 
Cates, president for 1946, and pre- 
sented the William Lawrence Saunders 
medal to Fred Searls, Jr., for outstand- 
ing work in mining geology. Dr. Alan 
E. Cameron, president of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, ex- 
tended gréetings to the American 
society. 

At a session of the Mineral Industry 
Education Division several speakers 
agreed that 20 to 25 percent of engi- 
neering courses should be devoted to 
humanities in an effort to supply in- 
dustry with more enlightened and quali- 
fied leadership. 

It was contended by some speakers, 
including Dean O. W. Eschback of 
Northwestern University, that colleges 
and universities would be able to include 
humanities in their engineering curric- 
ula without adding a year or more if 
they could exclude a number of inter- 
mediate courses which they are now 
forced to teach because many students 
do not receive a complete training in 
fundamentals in primary and secondary 
schools. This thought was repeated at 
the “All-Institute” luncheon by Dr. Ern- 
est Colwell, president of the University 
of Chicago, who stated that major im- 
provements in our present educational 
system must be made in the lower 
schools to enable colleges to devote ade- 
quate time to training students for na- 
tional and world citizenship. 

Professor Harry E. Nold, of Ohio 
State University, in an address on “Col- 
lective Bargaining and the Engineering 
Profession,” showed that engineers are 
defined as employees under terms of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


Mineral Economics 


In the field of mineral economics, 
Robert M. Weidenhammer, of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, submitted curves projecting 
mineral consumption to 1970, based on 
predictions of gross national product. 
Howland Bancroft, mining consultant, 
emphasized the need for better coop- 
eration between Western Hemisphere 
countries, if American capital is to be 
invested freely in Latin America. 


Some Foreign Deposits 

The sessions in mining geology in- 
cluded description of a number of for- 
eign mineral deposits: diatomite in 
Germany (A. B. Cummins), bauxite in 
China (C. Y. Li and C. Y. Hsieh), 
fluorite-barite in Nova Scotia (A. E. 
Cameron), Brazilian mica (D. D. 
Smythe, W. T. Pecora, and others), 
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Colombian industrial minerals (Q. D. 
Singewald), Cuban manganese and 
chromite (J. A. Straczek and P. W. 
Guild), Porto Rican glass sand (H. A. 
Meyerhoff and J. E. Frazier), and the 
iron deposits of Larap, P. I. (E. H. 
Kihlstedt). E. F. Fitzhugh, Jr., dis- 
cussed the use of mathematical prob- 
abilities in “The Appraisal of Ore Ex- 
pectancies.” 

Johnson Crawford, of the Universal 
Exploration Co., describing the zine de- 
posits of eastern Tennessee, called at- 
tention to the association of ore with 
certain beds of dolomitic limestone, with 
shattering and with pre-mineral fault- 
ing. R. H. B. Jones, of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., discussed the use of the 
Hotchkiss Super-Dip in outlining de- 
posits of iron ore, pointing out that the 
negative results are trustworthy, but 
that positive data are frequently am- 
biguous. H. E. Hawkes, Jr., of the U.S. 
Geological Survey, described the dis- 
covery of several pronounced magnetic 
anomalies in the iron-ore area of the 
Adirondacks by dip-needle surveying. 

Discussing the important finds con- 
cerning the San Manuel copper deposit, 
in Arizona, G. M. Schwartz, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, outlined the close 
relationship between copper mineraliza- 
tion and sericitic alteration of quartz 
monzonite and monzonite porphyry. 
Bronson Stringham, of the University 
of Utah, illustrated the tendency of 
economic mineralization in the Tintic 
district, Utah, to favor areas of calcitic 
and sericitic alteration. 

A series of papers on prospecting for 
non-metals discussed prospecting for 
phosphates, sand, potash, and clays, 
principally by drilling. In all cases the 
drift is toward rotary methods and the 
increased use of power equipment. 
Various special sampling and coring 
devices were illustrated. 


New Things in Geophysics 


In the geophysics session C. A. 
Heiland discussed various geophysical 
devices used in warfare, including de- 
tection of submarines by airborne mag- 
netometric radar, “sonar,” “‘sofar” 
(methods of detection by sound waves, 
reflected or artificially produced), and 
use of strain gages in testing airplanes 
before flight. Airborne magnetic sur- 
veying at 500 ft. was said to be as ac- 
curate as ground surveying. Surveys at 
different heights give a clue to depth. 
The cost was estimated as greater than 
that of ground surveying except in dif- 
ficult terrain, the principal advantage 
being speed. 

W. J. Jackson described successful 
use of radioactivity well logging in de- 
tecting formation changes, porosity, and 
the nature of contained fluids. R. F. 
Beers called attention to the need for 
more knowledge about the geological as- 
sociations of uranium, radium, thorium, 
and potassium. He stated that ortho- 
clase, zircon, and the heavy minerals 
are the most active common minerals. 


Hans Lundberg discussed the location 
of the course of a diamond drill by equi- 
potential surveying where other meth- 
ods proved to be inaccurate. He also 
outlined several instances of successful 
geophysical detection of orebodies and 
structural features by electrical, mag- 
netic, radioactive, and geochemical 
methods, 

Dr. Irwin Roman described a theo- 
retical analysis of various simple types 
of magnetic anomalies. R. M. Tripp dis- 
cussed a survey of the Malachite mine, 
near Golden, Colo., using magnetic, re- 
sistivity, and _ self-potential methods, 
which led to the discovery of a small 
orebody. 

E. M. Patty and Sherwin F. Kelly 
described the limitation of the Chelan 
nickel deposit at Winesap, Wash., by 
self-potential electrical prospecting. 
R. A. Clark discussed the location of 
the new Moulton Hill zinc-lead-copper 
orebody in southern Quebec by the self- 
potential method, checked by central- 
point resistivity work. 


Many Papers on Mining 


A paper on “The Treatment of Mine 
Water for Domestic Use,” by Robert 
Wamsley and W. E. Jones, of Climax 
Molybdenum Co., stimulated lively dis- 
cussion on the good and bad effects of 
fluorine on teeth. “Dust Sampling and 
Counting Used by Climax Modybdenum 
Co.” was presented by John Mullen, 

R. C. Mahon, superintendent of the 
Homer mine, Iron Mountain, Mich., de- 
scribed the use of concrete-lined pipes 
and pumps to handle acid mine waters 
in his paper “Draining and Mining a 
Wet Mine.” Other papers on mining 
methods included “Vertical Slice and 
Slot Stoping at Butte,” by L. F. Bishop; 
“Sublevel Stoping and Delayed Filling 
Used at Hiawatha Mine, in Iron River, 
Michigan,” by G. A. Koehler, and “Min- 
ing by Top Slicing at the Negaunee 
Mine, Negaunee, Michigan,” by W. R. 
Atkins, 

An underground block signal system 
which virtually eliminated major train 
accidents was described in a paper by 
Paul J. Sirkegian on the haulage and 
dispatching system at the Morris Brooks 
and Emma Nevada mines, Kimberly, 
Nev. Unloading of bottom-dump cars at 
these properties was facilitated by cor- 
rugated rails installed at the ore pockets 
to jar the cars. The locomotive travels 
on a parallel set of smooth rails. 

During discussion of “The New Hora- 
dium Method of Mining at Copper 
Mountain,” by R. S. Douglas, C. H. 
Brehaut, W. N. Taylor, and H. A. Shan- 
non, Prof. Philip B. Bucky called atten- 
tion to original research on explosives 
represented by the paper’s analysis of 
the cause of misfires in long holes. Mine 
output per employee was increased from 
4.5 tons per day to 7.8 at the Holden 
mine of Howe Sound Co., largely be- 
cause of changes in mining methods de- 
scribed in a paper by John J. Curzon. 
Daniel S. Lyons presented “Blast-hole 
Diamond Drilling at Cornwall Iron-ore 
Mines, Pennsylvania,” in which a Stel- 
lited adapter to replace reaming shells 
was described. 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 








Lieut.-Col. Harry L. Moffett has re- 
turned to his post on the staff of the 
Mining Congress Journal after five 
years’ service in the U. S. Army. 


Paul A. Porter, former chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, was confirmed by the Senate on 
Feb, 21 to head the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 


A. Lee Taylor, Jr., and Sanford R. 
Knapp have severed their respective 
connections with U. S. Smelting, Re- 
fining & Mining Co. and the British 
Air Commission, in New York City, to 
devote their exclusive professional at- 
tention to the Taylor-Knapp Co. enter- 
prises in Montana. 


Dr. John G. Dean has joined the staff 
of International Nickel research di- 
vision, in New York City, as senior Fel- 
low-in-Absentia of Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research. 


Prof. J. M. Turnbull has retired from 
the department of mining and metal- 
lurgy at the University of British Co- 
lumbia after 30 years’ service. Prof. 
Frank A. Forward succeeds him as 
professor of metallurgy. 


Major Wesley Moulton, with the 
U. S. Army for more than three years, 
has joined the staff of Ajax mine, at 
Cripple Creek, Colo. 


J. G. Baragwanath has been named a 
director of exploration of Freeport Sul- 
phur Co. Mr. Baragwanath, a mining 
engineer who has been active in mining 
development in Peru, Ecuador, Canada, 
and the United States, has recently 
been made general manager in Cuba 
of Nicaro Nickel Co., a subsidiary of 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 


J. E. McMynn has been made assist- 
ant mine superintendent for Granby 
Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Power 
Co., Ltd., at Copper Mountain, B. C. 


Charles Herbert, formerly R.F.C. 
mining engineer for Alaska and placer 
miner in the Fortymile district prior to 
the war, has just returned to Fairbanks 
after serving as a lieutenant in the 
Navy in Pacific waters. He is prepar- 
ing to expand his placer mining activi- 
ties this coming season. 


Tom Christensen, who formerly 
mined tin at Cape Prince of Wales, 
north of Nome, was graduated from the 
University of Alaska in mining en- 
gineering in January. He has accepted 
a position with Livengood Placers at 
Livengood. 


W. Reid, general manager, Crown 
Mines, Lt., has retired after being as- 
sociated with the gold mining industry 
for many years. G. R. Heywood, gen- 
eral manager, Consolidated Main Reef, 
has been appointed his successor. H. A. 
Runciman, manager, Geldenhuis Deep, 
goes to the Consolidated Main Reef, his 
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place being taken by C. J. Irving, who 
is sectional manager at Consolidated 
Main Reef. H. Simon, underground 
manager, Crown Mines, Ltd., has been 
promoted to the post vacated by C. J. 
Irving. 


Clarence A. Fredell has been made 
manager of the mining division of E. J. 
Longyear Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. 
He succeeds J. Murray Riddell, who 
left the company in September of last 
year to become professor of mining 
engineering at the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology. 


William P. Getty has been appointed 
assistant to the manager of raw ma- 
terials of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation. He was associated with 
the Weirton Steel Co. for three years 
and has been with Jones & Laughlin 
since 1936. 


Cecil Fitch, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant manager of Chief Consoli- 
dated Mining Co., Eureka, Utah, and 
Harold B. Spencer has been made gen- 
eral foreman. Cecil Fitch, Sr., is pres- 
ident and general manager. , 


Dr. Joseph T. Mandy, resident mining 
engineer for the British Columbia 
Provincial Department on Mines, with 
office at 305 Federal Building, Van- 
couver, B. C., has been appointed to 
supervise the Government’s diamond- 
drilling program of exploration of coal 
deposits of the Nicola valley in the re- 
gion of Merritt, B. C. He will be ab- 
sent from his office at Vancouver during 
the progress of this work. 


Dr. George M. Furnival has been ap- 
pointed Director of Mines in the De- 
partment of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources, Manitoba, to succeed George E. 
Cole, recently retired. 


James E. Dunning, of New York, has 
been elected a director of Hudson Bay 
Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd. For the 
six war years he served as Wing Com- 
mander with the Royal Air Force 
Tactical Air Force, including service in 
the North African and Italian cam- 
paigns. 

H. St. J. Somerset has been appointed 
managing director of Electrolytic Zinc 
Co. of Australasia, Ltd., after holding 
the position of general manager since 
1926. 


Harry Hey, technical superintendent 
of Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia, 
Ltd., has been appointed general man- 
ager of the company, of which he is 
also a director. 


Manuel Ocharan Posadas and Lau- 
reano Menendez y Puget, president and 
member respectively of the Council of 
Administration of the Almaden and 
Arrayanes quicksilver mines, in Spain, 
recently visited the New Idria quicksil- 
ver mine, in San Benito County, Calif., 


and consulted with mine operators and 
manufacturers of quicksilver treatment 
plants during their stay in San Fran- 
cisco. 


C. Erb Wuensch, consulting mining 
engineer, has returned to his headquar- 
ters 300 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., from a professional trip 
to Central Ameriéa. 


Mack C. Lake, vice president, Man- 
ganese Ore Co., has returned to his of- 
fices at 206 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
from a professional trip to Venezuela. 


Frank W. R. Godden, general man- 
ager of Bulolo Gold Dredging, Ltd., 
has been appointed a director of the 
company and also of Placer Develop- 
ment, Ltd. 


J. C. Boswell, superintendent of the 
Ester-Cripple Creek operations at Fair- 
banks for the U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., has returned to Alaska 
from Salt Lake, where he was engaged 
in experimental work on a mechanically 
operated thawing machine for his com- 
pany. 

Harvey Tedrow has resigned as resi- 
dent engineer in Denver for the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. He is now 
vice president and general manager of 
El Paso Mines, Inc., which will operate 
the El Paso, Henry Adney, and adja- 
cent properties at Cripple Creek. 


Elisworth Y. Dougherty has charge 
of the field office of the mining branch 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines at 509 
Chronicle Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Bryan C. Parks has been named as- 
sociate professor of geology in the re- 
search bureau of the University of 
Arkansas. He will study limestone, 
coal, and clay deposits for industrial 
utilization. A 1927 graduate of the 
university, Mr. Parks conducted geo- 
logical surveys in Arkansas nine years. 
Since 1989 he has been on the profes- 
sional staff of the Illinois Geological 
Survey. 


C. W. Dannatt, until recently acting 
head of the department of metallurgy 
at the British Royal School of Mines, 
has been appointed to the chair of 
metallurgy at Imperial College. 


Lieut.-Col. Vincent N. Burnhart has 
arrived in the United States after serv- 
ing about four years with the 1875th 
Engineer Aviation Battalion in the 
India and Burma theaters of war. A 
mining engineer, Colonel Burnhart will 
join the staff of E. J. Longyear Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., early in March, as 
engineer in the contract drilling di- 
vision. 


O. A. Rockwell, of Calumet, Mich., in 
addition to his duties as superintendent 
of Iroquois mine for Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Co., has accepted 
the responsibility, also, of supervising 
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in stock at eleven 
Ryerson plants are 
the two pattern 
sizes shown at the 
right. Projections 
arel%4" long on 
the large pattern 
and 1” long on 
the small. Other 
produets in stock 
include: bars, 
structurals, plates, 
sheets, tubing, 
alloys, Allegheny 
Stainless, etc. 


“Get SAFE, SURE Footing 
with 
INLAND 4-WAY 
FLOOR PLATE 






About 150,000 men and women are injured every year by 
slipping and falling accidents in industry! But you can 
guard against these accidents in your plant. With Inland 
4-Way Floor Plate on floors, stairways, loading platforms, 
walkways, etc., you get very safe traction and long, long wear. 
When you order from nearby Ryerson stocks, plates are 
delivered quickly, accurately cut and ready for installation. 

Wherever sure footing is important, Inland 4-Way Floor 
Plate should be used. Projections, covering more than one 
third of the area, center on one another at right angles, 
giving 4-way protection against slipping—forward, back- 
ward, to the left or right. Because Inland floor plate is made 
of tough rolled steel, it is structurally strong and long wearing. 

Ryerson has two pattern sizes and many thieknesses in 
stock, plus facilities for cutting to square or irregular shape. 
For quick delivery, contact the plant nearest you. Inland 
4-Way Floor Plate Catalog sent on request. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service Plants at: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 






RYERSON STEEL 
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operations at the Kearsarge and Cen- 
tennial mines, following the retirement 
of Samuel Richards. R. M. Haskell, 
superintendent of Lake Linden, Mich., 
reclamation plant of the same company, 
will, in addition, have responsibility 
for the operations at the Akmeek mill 
and the Tamarack reclamation plant. 


G. R. Spindler has been made head 
of the West Virginia Mines Depart- 
ment. He succeeds Jesse Redyard. 
Mr. Spindler was until recently profes- 
sor of mining at the School of Mines, 
West Virginia University. 


Gwilym A. Price, executive vice 
president of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation since May of last year, has 
been elected president of the corpora- 
tion, succeedimg George H. Bucher. 
A. W. Robertson, chief executive of- 
ficer and chairman of the board since 
1929, has reached retirement age but 
will continue as a member of the or- 
ganization, as will Mr. Bucher, who has 
been elected vice chairman of the board 
and who continues as chairman of 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Co., export affiliate of the parent com- 
pany. 


Paul F. Deisler, for many years an 
accounting executive with the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., both in 
Latin America and in New York, has 
opened offices at 423 Mills Building, 
El Paso, Tex., as a management engi- 
neer, giving professional services to 
industry in general in the Southwest 
and Mexico. 


John Payne has been released from 
active duty in the Navy and has re- 
turned to his former position as geol- 
ogist for American Metal Co., Ltd., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


C. H. Burgess, of Hoover, Curtice & 
Ruby, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, returned late in November from 
Johannesburg, South Africa, where he 
had been engaged in professional work 
for three months. On the way home he 
visited copper mines in Northern 
Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. 


Chester H. Scott, who until Dec. 27 
was a radio technician second class, 
teaching radio and mathematics in the 
naval training school in Chicago, has 
joined the faculty of Montana School of 
Mines, where he will teach sub-fresh- 
man mathematics and assist in some 
sections in freshman mathematics. 


C. E. Craven, formerly metallurgical 
superintendent for Mammoth-St. An- 
thony, Ltd., Tiger, Ariz., is now pro- 
duction superintendent for the mine 
and mill of the Caleo Chemical Division 
of Ameritan Cyanamid Co., Piney 
River, Va. 


H. J. Rahilly, superintendent of 
mines at Butte, Mont., for Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., has been elected 
chairman of the Montana Section of the 
A.I.M.E. H. J. McGuire was elected 
vice chairman, and F. W. Straudberg, 
secretary-treasurer. H. G. Satterwaite 
and J. C. Archibald were made diret- 
tors. 
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OBITUARIES 


Frederick W. Horton, 62, senior min- 
ing engineer with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, at Bethesda, Md., died on Nov. 
24, 1945. He was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
with honors in 1904 when he was 20 
years old, and became associated with 
the U. S. Geological Survey, doing re- 
search work in the West and in Alaska. 
Later, when the Bureau of Mines was 
formed in 1910, he joined the staff. He 
left the Bureau during the first World 
War and became general manager of 
the Chemical Products Co. After the 
war he became associated with the 
Bureau again and was stationed in 
Denver, Colo. In 1929 he helped form 
and promote the mineral survey of the 
United States and spent seven years 
on the gold survey of California. He 
had charge of the Bureau’s office in San 
Francisco from 1933 to 1935. In 1941 
and 1942 he made a survey of domestic 
tungsten mines. He was at one time 
on the editorial staff of the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal in New York. 
Mr. Horton was an authority on min- 
erals and made many contributions of 
mineral specimens to the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum. He was a member of 
the A.I.M.E. and a charter member of 
the Mineralogical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Surviving are his 
widow, Margaret Greeley Horton, and 
two sons, Everts L. and LeValle R. 
Horton, recently discharged from the 
Army Air Corps. Mr. Horton was 
buried at Ipswich, Mass., his native 
town. 


L. V. McRae, attorney and pioneer 
resident of Seward, Alaska, died at his 
home on Jan. 20, Mr. McRae was legal 
representative for the McRae and other 
mining interests. He was the first pres- 
ident of the Territorial Senate at the 
first session of the Alaska Legislature 
which was held in 1913. Mr. McRae 
was a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Alaska Rehabilitation Proj- 





ect which had charge of the Matanuska- 


Valley colonization, and he had served 
on various territorial and federal 
Boards. 


W. J. Lilly, inventor of the Lilly 
hoist controller and safety device, died 
at Tacoma, Wash., on Dec. 18 last at 
the age of 85. 


August Freiburg, Montana prospec- 
tor and mining man, died at Helena, 
Mont., on Jan. 5 at the age of 82. 


Leslie V. Waterhouse, technical di- 
rector of Bulolo Gold Dredging, Ltd., 
and Placer Development, Ltd., died at 
Sydney on Nov. 27 last at the age of 
59 years. 


Samuel Clark Rodgers died Jan. 28, 
1946, at his home in Guanajuato, Mex- 
ico. Since 1919 Mr. Rodgers had been 
manager of the International Ore Co. 
He was formerly connected with the 
Dwight Furness Co. Mr. Rodgers spent 
53 of hig 78 years in Mexico, He was 
a brother of the late Myron K. Rodgers, 
and J, Rodgers, of Boulder, Colo., 


- 











and Wesley P. Rodgers, of Charleroi, 
Pa., all mining engineers. 


Adolph Landsman Erasmus, the dis- 
coverer of platinum in South Africa, 
died recently at the age of 73. He also 
discovered the Doornhoek tin mine in 
the Waterberg hills. 


Clayton Kissell, Colorado mining 
man, died at Colorado Springs Feb. 4. 

Edward E. Marshall, 88, mining engi- 
neer, president of the American Manga- 
nese Manufacturing Corporation and 
treasurer of the Bearings Company of 
America, died on Feb. 10 at his home 
near Meadowbrook, Pa. 


Victor C. Anderson, mining engineer, 
former president of the Colorado 
School of Mines and dean of the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, died on 
Feb. 25 at La Jolla, Calif., at the age 
of 84, 


An Appreciation 
of R. L. Mundell 


R. L. Mundell, “Tex” to his many 
friends among the mining men of the 
Western United States and of the 
Philippines, lost his life on Oct. 24, 
1944, off the Chinese coast, when an 
unmarked vessel, on which he and 
many other prisoners of war on their 
way to Japan, was torpedoed and sunk. 
He was mine superintendent for North 
Camarines Gold Mining Co., and later 
was employed by the Navy on tunnel 
work on Bataan, and when the Japs 
attacked he joined the armed forces 
along with many other mining men. 
He was born at Dimmett, Tex., in 1899, 
and leaves a wife and three children. 
The oldest boy, John, saw service with 
the U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima. 

H. A. GEISENDORFER. 

Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 10, 1946. 


A LETTER 


Need for Metallurgical 


Research 
The Editor: 

I am in complete agreement with 
your statement (made in the leading 
article in the December 1945 issue of 
Engineering and Mining Journal) that 
there is an urgent need for a greatly 
expanded program of fundamental re- 
search in ore dressing. 

Following along the same line of 
thought, I believe that cyanidation is 
far and away behind all other branehes 
of extractive metallurgy in the amount 
of research carried on. 

As is well known, cyanide metal- 
lurgists have been well to the fore in 
the development of new and improved 
types of milling equipment. But the 
chemical background of the process is a 
different story. What we are trying to 
do is to operate modern equipment on 
the basis of antiquated and obsolete 
chemical theory. 

Cyanide chemistry is one of the last 
strongholds of medieval traditionalism. 

GEORGE F. REYNOLDS 
San Antonio Gold Mines, Ltd. 
Bossett, Manitoba, Canada 
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BASED ON SOLID QUALITY 


' » | SO \\ Quality, in design and construction, extends 
| through every detail of these famous mine 


safety products and accounts for their unrivalled 
serviceability under rugged mining conditions. 
@The unique Edison Lamp gives more effective 
light and complete dependability. The Aigh- 
. . pressure molded \aminated bakelite of M.S.A. 
Skullgard typifies its all-around head protection. 


e@Through and through, you get the “extras” of 


quality, for extra performance that pays extra 


dividends on your safety investment! 





MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
District Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., Toronto... Montreal... Calgary ... New Glasgow, N.S. 
SOUTH AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. (S.A.) (PTY) LTD. 


VCasilla 733, Lima ... Agents in Principal Cities Johannesburg, South Africa N'Dola—Northern Rhodesia 


NEW BOOKS 








HANDBOOK OF NON-FERROUS 
METALLURGY. Donald M. Liddell, 
Editor-in-Chief. Vol. I, Principals 
and Processes. Vol. II, Recovery of 
the Metals. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Vol. I, 656 pp.; 
price, $6.50. Vol. II, 721 pp.; price, 
$7. 


The first edition of Liddell’s Hand- 
book, which appeared in 1926, has 
been the best reference work covering 
the whole field of non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy. This revised edition is still the 
best, although, in our opinion, the work 
of revision leaves something to be 
desired, 

It is true that this work contains 
information on practically any non- 
ferrous metallurgical process (except 
those developed in the last two years), 
and it is true that the student of 
metallurgy ought to have, or should at 
least study, this book. But it is also 
true that the book contains certain 
matters of omission and commission 
that this reviewer, at least, finds not 
to his liking. 

For example, much material is in- 
cluded on topics like ore dressing and 
plant design that is, because of space 
limitations, so elementary as to seem 
hardly of handbook caliber. Also, in 
places, bias in favor of the equipment 
of certain rmanufacturers is evident. 

In certain other chapters, comparison 
with the first edition shows that on a 
few points no change has been made, 
even though advancing’ technology 
should have required it. A reference 
to “oil flotation” methods in the chap- 
ter on tin is one example of this over- 
sight. Also, the bibliographies of 
certain chapters are the same as those 
of 1926. In the chapter on copper 
metallurgy the statement is made that 
copper blast furnaces have become 
“relatively obsolete”, yet several pages 
are devoted to copper blast furnaces, 
including even the dimensions of what 
were in 1926, and still are, referred 
to as “modern” blast furnaces. One 
of the most important recent advances 
in reverberatory furnace _ smelting, 
the magnesite brick suspended-arch 
construction, is mentioned only in a 
phrase of three words. 

It seems unfortunate that publication 
of this work could not have been de- 
layed until wartime censorship had 
been relaxed sufficiently to permit men- 
tion of, or freer treatment of, certain 
new processes. As it is, the book will 
far outlast the censorship, but it will 
exhibit always the gaps which that 
censorship imposed. 

Despite these criticisms, however, 
the Handbook is still obviously the 
best available compendium of informa- 
tion on non-ferrous metallurgy. 

R. H. R. 
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IDIOMA INTERNACIONAL. By An- 
dres De la Cruz Michel, Apartado 
8931, Mexico, D. F. Pp. 64. 


This little paper-bound book is an 
oddity which may have at least passing 
interest for readers who have a knowl- 
edge of Spanish. The author, Mr. De 
la Cruz Michel, holding that Esperanto 
has failed in establishing itself as a 
universal tongue, has essayed to devise 
a new and universal language, the 
formation of. which and the rules for 
using which he duly explains—in Span- 
ish. He appends a vocabulary of some 
hundreds of words in both Spanish and 
the new synthetic language; also some 
phrases for conversation. 

Mining engineers surely will find a 
universal language handy if they can 
find time to master one that works, 
provided of course that enough of their 
foreign clients also elect to acquire the 
same universal tongue. That is always 
the difficulty—the customers and the 
inhabitants in general of foreign coun- 
tries always seem to prefer their own 
language. This reminds us of Mark 
Lamb’s story of the salesman in Chile 
who complained that he had been 18 
years on the pampas and the Chileans 
had not learned English yet. 

Likewise, the United Nations Organ- 
ization may find a universal language 
convenient. A stranger visiting the 
new territory which UNO proposes to 
carve for itself as headquarters out of 
Westchester may find the place a veri- 
table Babel, unless something is done 
about it. The new tongue might be 
called Unonian. 


A. H. H. 


THE BASIS OF SOVIET STRENGTH. 
George B. Cressey, Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Pp. 252. Price, $3. 


This is, we believe, the best book 
available for one who wants facts 
about the U.S.S.R. instead of the high- 
ly colored propaganda, pro and con, 
usually printed. Mr. Cressey, chair- 
man of Syracuse University’s Depart- 
ment of Geology and Geography, has 
done his best to be factual and dis- 
passionate, and he has succeeded to a 
greater extent than most other recent 
writers on Soviet subjects. 

However, not even Mr. Cressey can 
overcome the handicap of the inimita- 
ble Soviet statistical method, which 
gives everything in percentages of 
some unstated quantity, nor can he 
avoid being overwhelmed by the coun- 
try’s bigness in everything it does or 
seems to possess. These two elements 
somewhat becloud the picture Mr. 
Cressey intended to give; but in any 
case, one is inclined to agree with him 
that the buoyant spirit of the Soviet 


_in all positions. 


peoples and their comparative youth- 
fulness and vigor can make the Soviet 
Union one of the greatest of world 
powers. 

In short, for as accurate as possible 
a picture of the U.S.S.R.’s climates, 
resources, products, peoples, and indus- 
tries, and for a reasonable estimate of 
its future, we recommend a reading of 
this book. 


LESSONS IN ARC WELDING, Second 
Edition. The Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. For sale by deal- 
ers or representatives of The Lin- 
coln Electric Co., or by book dealers. 
Pp. 176. Price 50c postpaid in 
U.S.A.; 75c elsewhere. 


This volume presents a series of 61 
lessons which form the basis of instruc- 
tion in the Lincoln Are Welding School. 
Lessons 1 to 36 are devoted to a study 
of arc welding equipment, electrodes, 
and the technique of welding mild steel 
Lessons 37 to 61 form 
the basis for advanced courses in alloy 
welding, sheet-metal welding, and pipe 
welding. Each lesson is well illustrated 
with photographs and line drawings 
portraying good and bad techniques. A 
comprehensive review of questions and 
answers concludes the text. 


PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 


Magnetic Exploration for Iron Ore 
in Northern New York. By H. E. 
Hawkes and J. R. Balsley. Strategic 
Minerals Investigations Preliminary 
Report 3-194. Available free from Di- 
rector, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Pp. 9, plus maps 
showing magnetic intensity in terms of 
dip-needle results. Of the ten magnetic 
anomalies found in a magnetic recon- 
naissance of 3170 square miles of 
geologically favorable terrain, only one 
showed any specific indication of hav- 
ing been prospected previously for iron 
ore. 


Manitoba. Sixteenth Annual Report 
on Mines and Minerals (for year end- 
ed April 30, 1944). This is a handbook 
of the activities of the operating mines 
in the Province in 1942-43. 


Industrial Limestones and Dolomites 
in Virginia: New River-Roanoke River 
District. By Byron N. Cooper. Bul- 
letin 62. Virginia Geological Survey, 
University, Va. Pp. 98. 


Nevada. Bibliography of Geologic 
Literature of Nevada, by V. P. Gianel- 
la; and Bibliography of Geologic Maps 
of Nevada, by R. W. Prince. State 
Bureau of Mines, Reno, Nev. Pp. 205, 
plus road map. Price $1. 
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Today, in many mines, the spotlight is on new cost-saving developments in mine haulage. In bat- 
teries, for example, the talk of the Industry is the new Philco “Thirty”, with 30% longer life! Already, 
Philco “Thirty” has proved:its capacity for hard work, and its lower cost per ton hauled Many 
operators are now specifying Philco “Thirty” for replacements as well as initial equipment. Write 
for specification data. PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 


On the Air: Radio Hall of Fame 6 P.M., EST, Sundays; 
Breakfast Club 9:45 A.M., EST, Daily, ABC Network 


PHILCO 


FOR FIFTY YEARS A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAI 


STORAGE BATTERY DEVELOPMENT 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS 





Portable Lubricator 


Lubrication on-the-job of heavy 
earth-moving equipment is said to be 
rendered easier and more certain by 
use of a new lubricating unit now 
offered by Balcrank, Inc., Cincinnati, 





Ohio. 


Called the Minit lubricator, the 
device provides high-pressure greasing 
of all types of machines. By attaching 
a simple mounting bracket, the lubri- 
cator can be carried on the machine 
which it is intended to lubricate. 


Shut-Off Valve 


Primarily designed for use in air 
lines, a new fast-acting shut-off valve 
is announced by Ross Operating Valve 
Co., Detroit 10, Mich. The valve pro- 
vides a positive seal when closed; it 
is self-locking; and when open, it per- 
mits full use of the pipe area. 


All-Metal Hammers 


Wooden handles are not used in the 
new all-metal ball pein hammers now 
being made by Atlas Welding Acces- 
sories Co., Detroit 21, Mich. The all- 
steel handles are permanently attached 
to the flame-hardened heads, but the 
handles are so constructed that shock 
of hammer blows is not transmitted to 
the user’s hand. 


Automatic Assaying 


Practically instantaneous quantita- 
tive chemical analysis for as many as 
eleven elements in metal alloys, chem- 
icals, and a wide variety of other ma- 
terials is said to be accomplished by a 
new direct-reading instrument pro- 
duced by Applied Research Labora- 
tories, Glendale, Calif., and Harry W. 
Dietert Co., Detroit, Mich. The in- 
strument uses spectrochemical anal- 
ysis, in which a sample of the material 
analyzed is burned in a spark to pro- 
duce a spectrum. By suitable instru- 
mentation, the quantities of each ele- 
ment are made to appear directly in 
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FIRE FIGHTERS combating the recent Sunshine mine fire (Wallace, Idaho) wore the Scott 
Air-Pak, a new self-contained breathing apparatus. The fire was successfully extinguished by 
bulkheading and flooding the burning area. The Air-Pak is made by Scott Aviation Corpora- 


tion, Lancaster, N. Y. 





percentage composition on a series of 
counters, one for each element. 


Air-Cooled Small Diesel 


Air-cooled, and said to be the small- 
est diesel ever built for commercial 
use, the new engine offered by R. H. 
Sheppard Co., Hanover, Pa., develops 
3% hp. at 1,800 r.p.m. The unit is 


available with power take-off for driv- © 


ing pumps or similar equipment, or it 
can be supplied direct-connected to a 
2-kw. generator. Full information will 
be furnished on request. 


Pipe Strainer 


Designed with a snug-fitting strainer 
sleeve that cannot get out of place, or 
vibrate when in use, a new “Y” strainer 





is offered by J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa. The strainer can be installed in 
almost any position in a pipeline, and 
can be fitted with a magnetized strainer 
basket. Cast bronze steel, semi-steel, 
or cast iron strainers can be provided. 


Open-Bowl Scrapers 


Production of three sizes of open- 
bowl scrapers, matched in capacity to 
the power of Caterpillar tractors, is an- 
nounced by Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. The new scrapers, designed 
as Nos. 60, 70, and 80, have respective 
measures of 6.0, 8.7, and 13.8 cu.yd. 

Design features pointed out by the 
manufacturer include: Open-bowl con- 
struction for greater stability, visibil- 
ity, and access; high apron lift; posi- 
tive, clean ejection; long cable life; 
double-curved, self-sharpening cutting 
edges; optional tire sizes. 


Protected Metal Sheets 


Flat, corrugated, or V-crimp steel 
sheets suitable for roofing and siding, 
and protected by “Plastipitch,” a new 
surfacing compound, are now offered 
by Koppers Co., Inc., Tar and Chemical 
Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sheeting 
protected by Plastipitch, it is claimed, 
can be bent without impairing the 
coating, does not require further paint- 
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MAXIMUM SELECTIVITY 


Bear Brand Xanthates are universally 
preferred in flotation because they 
effectively combine maximum collector 


power with a high degree of selectivity. 


Bear Brand Xanthates are easily ap- 
plied and function rapidly. They are 
noncorrosive, completely water soluble 
and highly stable. 
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CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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ing, and is safe against effects of salt 
air and chemical fumes. 


Standard Air Cylinders 


Air cylinders, useful for numerous 
mine and mill applications, are now of- 
fered in standard sizes by Engineering 
Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif. The 
new cylinders are produced in quantity, 
and are available in a wide assortment 
of diameters and stroke lengths. Oper- 
ation by oil and water, as well as air, 
is feasible. Write for Bulletin 453 for 
information on them. 





Pressure-Sealed Valves 


A new line of high-pressure valves 
has been announced by Crane Co. for 
use primarily in high - temperature 
steam service in the 900- and 1,500-lb. 
classes. Gate, globe and angle, and 
stop-check valves are offered. Chief 
new element of design is the pressure- 
seal bonnet that uses interior pressure 
to seal the valve. The stud bolts of 
conventional valves are eliminated, re- 
sulting in weight and maintenance 
economies. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


W. E. Lee, formerly of Los Angeles 
and a sales engineer in the mining in- 
dustries for Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, has been named manager 
of the company’s office in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Oliver United Filters, Inc., announces 
the appointment of Western Machinery 
Co., 8S. A., Mexico, D. F., as its agents 
in Mexico and Central America. 


Benjamin S. Dowd has been elected 
president and general manager of 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Promotions announced subsequently by 
Mr. Dowd include: J. F. O’Brien as di- 
rector of purchases, George W. Walter 
as works manager, Joseph Lehnert as 
production manager, and C. A. Netter 
in charge of planning. 


Raymond Mancha has joined Joy 
Manufacturing Co. to become, after 
the contemplated merger of Joy, Sulli- 
van, and Ladel, the vice président in 
charge of ventilation of the combined 
unit. 

William H. Knight resigned recent- 
ly as manager of the Allis-Chalmers 
Duluth sales office. He will be suc- 
ceeded by John G. Barta, of the Mil- 
waukee district office. 


Mack Manufacturing Corporation 


NO CENTER BEARING supporis the 30-in. 
shaft of this 12-ft. diameter double-drum 
mine hoist, which is one of several built for 
the Soviet Government by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. and Nordberg Mig. Co., both of 
Milwaukee, Wis. These hoists were built 
to Soviet specifications, which demanded 
the two-bearing shaft. 
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announces the election of W. M, Wal- 
worth as vice president and chief 
engineer. 


Thomas A. Golwing, sales manager 
and a director of E. J. Longyear Co. 
for the past 25 years, died in Minne- 
apolis on Jan. 4, 1946. 


George P. Torrence, president, and 
John S, Clark, vice president, of Cleve- 
land Pneumatic Tool Co., have resigned 
those positions, according to Walter E. 
Schott, chairman of the board. 


Kirk H. Fox recently joined the staff 
of Boyles Brothers Drilling Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Smith Engineering Works, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., announces that Gerald L. 
Smith has returned from duty with the 
U. S. Navy and has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales. H. H. 
Schaper will continue as assistant sales 
manager. 


Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., announces that Nichols 
Engineering & Research Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., has been appointed 
sales agents for Bethlehem wedge 
roasters of the multiple hearth type. 


BULLETINS 


Endless Belts. The Plylock method of 
joining belt ends to make the belt, in 
effect, endless is described in a catalog 
section issued by the B, F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Instruments. A general catalog entitled, 
Specification Index, has been published by 
Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn. Auto- 
matic controi, recording, and indicating 
instruments are described. 


Cutting Cast Iron. Use of the oxy- 
acetylene flame to cut cast iron is de- 
scribed in a bulletin of National Cylinder 
Gas Co., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Synchronous Motors. The operating ad- 
vantages in certain applications of syn- 
chronous motors are discussed in a folder 
issued by Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Batteries for Mines. Storage batteries 
for use in mine locomotives are dicussed, 
and maintenance of batteries is described, 
in a new catalog of Gould Storage Battery 
Corporation, Depew, N. Y 


Safety Directory. All safety, hygiene, 





first-aid, and fire-protective products and 
equipment are fully described in Best's 
Safety Directory and Catalog, the first edi- 
tion of which is now available from Alfred 
M. Best Co., 75 Fulton St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Price is $5. 


Mining Tractors. Endarance of diesel 
tractors in mining applications is featured 
in a 24-page color booklet published by 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria 8, Ill. 


Shaker Conveyors. Use of shaker con- 
veyors, in mines and their construction 
features are described in a new booklet of 
Herold Mfg. Co., Scranton 5, Pa. 


General Service Pumps. Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. announces publication of a new 20- 
page catalog covering design, construc- 
tion, and engineering details of its Cam- 
eron single-stage general-service pumps, 


Dipper Teeth. All types of teeth for 
dippers and dragline buckets are described 
in Bulletin 15 of Daniels Murtaugh Co., 
625 C Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Diaphragm Pumps. Design, application, 
and installation of Oliver diaphragm 
slurry pumps are described in a new folder 
* yer nited Filters, Inc., New York 
8, ° ° 


Conveyor Belts. A new “Guide to the 
Selection of Conveyor Belt Grades” has 
been prepared by B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Mining Machines. New bulletins have 
been prepared by Goodman Manufacturing 
©o., icago 9, Ill, describing the con- 
struction and uses of the Type 125 Conway 
mucking shovel and the Type 277 power 
duck-bill. 

Light-Weight Pipe. Applications for 
light-weight pipe in diameters from 4 to 
80 in. are discussed in a new bulletin of 
Naylor Pipe Co., 1230 East 92d St., Chi- 
cago 19, 


Hose Fittings. A new catalog section 
of its line of hose fittings, including 
couplings, joints, clamps, washers, nozzles, 
nipples, and flanges, has been published 
by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Transformers. Construction, operating 
theory of constant-voltage transformers, 
and conditions that make them necessary 
are discussed in a bulletin prepared by 
Sola Electric Co., 2525 Clybourn Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Il. 


Mine Conveyors. Belt conveyors built 
specifically for use in mines are described 
in a new bulletin of Robins Conveyors, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J 


Trailers. The new PD-10 rubber-tired 
trailer designed for use with the Cater- 
ilar DW-10 tractor is described in a 
older recently issued by Athey Products 
Corporation, Chicago 88, Tl. 


Classifier. Construction and operation of 
the Bird centrifugal classifier are ex- 
plained in a new bulletin of Bird Machine 
Co., South Walpole, Mass. 

Lubricating Guide. A wall chart illus- 
trating methods of lubricating LeTourneau 
equipment has been prepared by R. G 
LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ml. 
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Washington Reflections 
(Continued from page 103) 


The Senate bill also extends the op- 
eration of the Premium Price Plan for 
one year to June 30, 1947, and limits 
premiums which may be paid “for cop- 
per, lead, and zinc, produced within the 
United States, in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $50,000,000.” The last extension 
of the Price Control Act allowed $88,- 
000,000 for the payment of premiums 
for the production of copper, lead, and 
zinc. At the time these lines were writ- 
ten it was expected that the Senate bill 
would be offered as an amendment to 
the price-control bill under considera- 
tion at that time by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. This would 
be one means of expediting enactment. 


The new bill includes the following 
provisions: 

(c.) “The premium price plan for 
copper, lead, and zinc shall be extended 
until June 30, 1947, on the same terms 
as heretofore, except that (1) all classes 
of premiums shall be noncancellable 
unless necessary in order to make in- 
dividual adjustments of income to spe- 
cific mines and (2) in order to adjust 
such plan to take into account the 
increasing proportion of civilian pur- 
chases and to reduce the cost to the 
Government, the maximum price for 
each such metal, so long as a maximum 
price is imposed, shall be increased, 
effective upon the enactment of this 
Act, by an amount not less than 60 
per centum of the initial premium of 
5e. per pound for copper, 2.75c. per 
pound for lead, and 2.75c. per pound 
for zine originally established for such 
metals. Nothing herein shall prohibit 
the addition of new classes of premiums 
if deemed necessary to meet the cost 
of operations.” 


This is a continuation of the attempt 
to get an increase in the ceiling prices 
of the premium-price metals by legisla- 
tion, efforts to get OPA to boost the 
prices having failed. Passage of this 
measure would probably raise the ceil- 
ing price of copper 3c. per pound, to 15c. 
Lead and zinc would probably be in- 
creased by 1.65c. per pound to 9.90 and 
8.15c. per pound respectively. 

The authors of the McFarland-spon- 
sored measure took pains in the last 
sentence to leave the door wide open 
for higher premiums. There is nothing 
to prevent a “Z” premium in the lan- 
guage of the bill as it was first intro- 
duced. However, this is no change 
from previous legislation. Premiums 
may be paid “on the same terms as 
heretofore,” which means that B, C, and 
special premiums will not be available 
to new mines. 

No hearings had been scheduled for 
S 1815 at the time this issue of E.&M.J. 
went to press. 


In addition to Senator McFarland, 
of Arizona, other Senators sponsoring 
$1815 are Murray, Montana; Hayden, 
Arizona; Johnson, Colorado; Thomas, 
Utah; Taylor, Idaho; and Hatch and 
Chavez, New Mexico. 
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The superior features of Schramm Air 
Compressors put them in the class of 
a “masterpiece”! The reasons for 
this “extra” value in Schramm Compressors are: 
(1) 100% watercooled; (2) Forced Feed 
Lubrication; (3) Mechanical intake 
valves (4) Compact, lightweight! 
All features that are designed for heavy duty, 
continuous service, with minimum 
attention! Schramm enables you to do 
your compressed air jobs quickly —easily— 
economically! Start your compressor planning 
by writing today for detailed data on 
Schramm Compressors. Study the 
details of construction and you will see why 
Schramms ate masterpieces in Compressed Air. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 








NEW FELDSPAR FLOTATION PLANT of the Carolina Mineral Co. at Kona, N. C., here shown. 
was placed in operation recently. V. L. Mattson is chief engineer. The operating company 
is a subsidiary of Consolidated Feldspar Corporation. See close-up view below. 








State approves broader contract 
permititng Du Pont ilmenite explora- 
tions in sounds and rivers 


*%The North Carolina State Board of 
Conservation and Development on Jan. 
22 approved the broadening of a con- 
traet with the E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours. Co., of Wilmington, Del., 
which will permit the firm to prospect 
for ilmenite on the bottom of nearly 
every body of water in the eastern half 
of the state. 


The Du Pont company in 1942 was 
granted the right to prospect for 
ilmenite on the bottom of Albemarle 
Sound, and the new contract permits 
it to continue its search in all sounds 
and rivers in the State’s coastal area 
as far south as the Cape Fear River. 
Under the contract, the compatiy will 
pay the State a royalty on all iimenite 
taken from the sound and river bottoms 
and also will pay for all sand and 
gravel removed from the water. 


* Victor Mica Co. lost its entire main 
grinding plant by fire Feb. 20 at Spruce 
Pine. At the time of the fire the com- 
pany was operating at maximum ca- 
pacity, 


*%North Carolina State College, at 
Raleigh, soon will open a new mineral 
research laboratory at Asheville, N. C., 
in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, to conduct experi- 
mental studies on minerals and to seek 
better methods of applying North 
Carolina minerals industrially, accord- 
ing to an announcement just made by 
Dean J. H. Lampe, head of the college’s 
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school of engineering. Prof. L. L. 
Murphy is in charge of the new lab- 
oratory and Dr. J. L. Stuckey, head 
of the department of geological en- 
gineering, will perform liaison work 
between the institution and the TVA. 








New chemical plant to use bauxite 
for products—Barite properties are 
developed 


*%The steel strike has virtually closed 
down production of manganese ore in 
the Batesville-Cushman field. The 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, over which 
all the ore is shipped, has declared an 
embargo on manganese ore shipments. 
Production in January fell to 436 tons. 


Operators are interested in Senate 
Bill 752, now before the House, which 
authorizes the Government to purchase 
ore for stockpiles. If the bill passes, 
Metals Reserve will probably reopen 
its buying depot in Batesville. 

Producers in the field in January 
were: Walter H. Denison Manganese 
Co., 185 tons; R. P. Potashnick Co., 
108 tons; Polk-Southard Mining Co., 
538 tons; Arkansas Manganese Co., 75 
tons; and Charles Sims, 15 tons. 


*%The Consolidated Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc., has awarded a contract to 
Peterson & MacFayden, contractors, 
for construction of a plant which will 
produce aluminum salts, aluminum sul- 
phate, potassium phosphate, ammonium 
sulphate, and other products from a 
bauxite deposit in five acres of land 
three miles from Little Rock on Arch 
St. Pike and the Rock Island Railroad. 

The new plant, costing more than 
$60,000, will utilize a new process de- 
veloped by the company for concentra- 
tion of low-grade bauxite ore, and 
will be in operation early next year. 
Capacity will be approximately 60 tons 
daily. F. M. Stelling is superintendent. 


*%&Surface trenching on the Montgom- 
ery County barite property recently 
acquired by Milwhite Co., of Houston, 
Tex., has revealed an excellent show- 
ing of ore. The deposit is different from 
other deposits in the area in that the 
ore occurs along a large thrust fault 
which has thrust the Blaylock sand- 
stone up against the younger Arkansas 
novaculite formation. The barite has 
replaced lenticular zones in a_ shale 
series of the Blaylock formation near 
its contact with the novaculite. Con- 
siderable cross faulting is in evidence 
in this deposit. The Sullivan Machinery 
Co., of Michigan City, Ind., is carrying 
on core drilling on the property for 
the Milwhite Co. Albert Hess, of Lit- 
tle Rock, is directing exploration. 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW of new feldspar flotation plant at Kona, N. C. 
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x The Magnet Cove Barium Corpora- 
tion, of Malvern, is building a road into 
its Gap Mountain barite property in 
Montgomery County. A few hundred 
tons of ore will be removed from the 
surface outcrop for a test run at the 
Malvern plant preliminary to starting 
full-scale mining operations. Consid- 
erable ore can be obtained by open- 
pit mining methods before it will be 
necessary to start underground min- 
ing. Harry Brown is vice president 
and general manager. 


*A resolution urging maintenance of 
a district office of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines at Little Rock and operation of 
the Bauxite experimental mill to 
further research into utilization of low- 
grade, non-commercial bauxite in Ar- 
kansas has been adopted by members 
of the Little Rock Engineers Club. 
With drastic curtailment of appropria- 
tions granted by Congress to the 
Bureau of Mines for war investigations 
and national defense, the Bureau dis- 
continued operation of the “guinea-pig” 
mill at Bauxite. 





TRI-STATE 





Blue Bird Mining Co. resumes oper- 
ations—Harris company acquires 
American Douthat lease 


WA fireproof building of tile, concrete 
and steel construction has been com- 
pleted at the Eagle-Picher Mining & 
Smelting Co. central mill near Cardin 
for housing a pulping plant and assay 
office. The building adjoins the sam- 
ple mill on the south. Assay work in 
the laboratory began the latter part of 
January, and the new pulp plant, a 
successor to the old Commerce plant at 
the Cardin offices of the company, is 
scheduled to begin operations the latter 
part of February with the arrival and 
installation of two Buffalo suction 
fans for the dust-collecting outlets. 


*&Following a three-month shutdown, 
the Blue Bird Mining Co. has resumed 
operations on the old Blue Bird lease, 
a mile southwest of Cardin, according 
to Reginald Walker. 

*A new pond dam has been construct- 
ed east of the 180-acre pond at the 
Central mill of the Eagle-Picher Min- 
ing & Smelting Co., according to W. H. 
Freudenberg, mill superintendent. The 
new pond covers an additional 100 
acres, with the new dikes having a 
maximum height of about 30 ft. The 
old pond has filied in with sand and 
slimes from the mill to an average 
depth of 45 to 50 ft. 


*®Harris Mining Co. has purchased the 
mine equipment and lease holdings of 
the C, & B. Mining Co. on the old 
American Douthat lease, a 20-acre 
tract a half-mile south of Cardin, ac- 
cording to Loren Keenan, of Baxter 
Springs, manager of the Harris com- 
pany. Since the first of the year, the 
Harris company has operated the prop- 
erty, and is installing scrapers under- 
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Waa happens when this Red Elastic Collar becomes part of a nut? The 
nut becomes an ESNA Elastic Stop Nut! And it provides permanent pro- 
tection for any detachable or adjustable assembly. 
How? 
First, an Elastic Stop Nut locks in position anywhere on a bolt or stud. 
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settings — because the Red Elastic Collar eliminates all play between 
bolt and nut threads with its full contact, permanent grip. 
Second, it prevents thread corrosion. Moisture is sealed out, Adjust- 
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Third, it prevents thread damage. Full thread contact in the Red Elastic 
Collar keeps the metal threads firmly seated, Axial play caused by vibration 
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Fourth, it prevents seepage of liquids past bolt threads. Permits nut to 
be used as a sealing device. 
Fifth, it prevents maintenance waste. The Red Elastic Collar, which 
does not injure the bolt or its plating, permits repeated usage, 

Here’s a challenge: Send us complete details of your toughest bolted 
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in principal cities, 
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ground and repairing other equipment 
preparatory to increasing the tonnage 
output. The ore is being trucked to 
the Youngman mill, a mile northwest 
of Treece. Keenan also announced 
that the Harris company has recribbed 
the old tram shaft on the Evans-Wall- 
over No, 24 lease, with the idea of 
driving out to an orebody cut up to 
the line from the West Side lease of 
Eagle-Picher on the west. 


*%The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting 
Co. plans to move a large wooden der- 
rick and hopper from the west shaft 
on the Cherokee lease to the site of 
the No. 8 shaft on the Foley lease, 
north of Picher, in Kansas. A railroad 
spur will be extended to the mine struc- 
ture. The new Foley shaft has been 
completed to a depth of 451 ft. in a 
newly opened orebody. The old Foley 
No. 1 shaft several hundred feet to 
the south, which was cleaned out and 
repaired to a depth of 286 ft., has been 
abandoned because the old workings 
had caved and choked off the drifts, ac- 
cording to S. S. Clarke, general mine 
superintendent for the company. 
Clarke also reported that the company 
has moved a similar derrick-hopper 
from the No. 1 to the new No. 2 shaft 
on the Buffalo lease, a mile northwest 
of Quapaw. 


*Six tons of lead concentrates and 121 
tons of blende were recovered in Janu- 
ary from 458 tons of ore produced by 
the Little Pat Mining Co., which op- 
erates a shallow mine on the Missouri 
Lead & Zinc Co.’s land near 22d Street 
and Wisconsin Avenue, in Joplin, ac- 
cording to B. D. Bensing. 








State Geological Survey studies de- 
posits of volcanic ash—Mining 
School enrollment increases 


*%Deposits of volcanic ash recently 
discovered by the Missouri Geological 
Survey near Butler, Mo., will be ex- 
plored with augers by the Survey as 
soon as the weather permits. The ash 
is at least 5 ft. thick and is overlain by 
less than 10 ft. of surface soil. 


*S. M. Malloy has rejoined the metal- 
lurgical staff of the U. S, Bureau of 
Mines at Rolla. Mr. Malloy served as 
a captain in the Air Corps while on 
military furlough from the Bureau. 


*%The Iron Mountain mine is again 
producing high-grade hematite ore 
after being shut down for several 
weeks at the beginning of the year. 
The property, operated by the M. A. 
Hanna Co., is in St. Francis County 
about 75 miles southwest of St. Louis. 


*A new barite washing plant has been 
started on Gravois Creek, in Morgan 
County, by the Wemhamer Mining Co. 
The plant contains a large-sized sin- 
gle-log washer. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF ELEMENTAL PHOSPHORUS is so well controlled at this plant of the 
Victor Chemical Works in the Mt. Pleasant district of Tennessee that few of the workmen 
actually see the product. 








IRON COUNTRY 





Large stripping ‘programs are 
planned — Range association re- 
quests higher ore prices 


*%The Oliver Iron Mining Co. plans a 
large stripping program for this year 
at its mines on the Mesabi Range. The 
program calls for the removal of 
14,700,000 cu. yd. of stripping mate- 
rial. Hull-Rust mine, at Hibbing, has 
by far the largest stripping plans. 
Here 4,800,000 cu.yd. will be removed, 
Other mines where large removals of 
stripping material are to be made are 
the Rouchleau, at Virginia; Hull-Nel- 
son, at Eveleth; Morrison-Walker, at 
Bovey; Gross-Marble, at Marble; and 
Fraser-Hartley and Leonard-Burt at 
Chisholm. 


*&The Range Municipalities and Civic 
Association of Minnesota, in a tele- 
gram addressed to President Truman, 
has urged that “at least 25 percent 
of any increase in steel prices be re- 
flected in the Lake Erie price of iron 
ore.” Fred Cina, secretary of the or- 
ganization, which has the Range mu- 
nicipalities and civic organizations as 
members, said any increase in the Lake 
Erie ore prices would benefit marginal 
mines and independent producers. 


*%The strike of the iron ore miners in 
the Lake Superior area started Feb. 8, 
and the only men now working around 
the mines are those employed on 
monthly salary and maintenance work 
to operate the underground pumps and 
surface heating systems. Pickets are 
maintained by the C.1.0. at shafts of 
all undergraund mines on the Mar- 
quette, Menominee, and Gogebic ranges. 
No discussions between operators and 
union officials will start until the C.1I.0. 
steelworkers’ strike with the mills is 
settled. Some of the miners have gone 
into the forests to cut pulp wood, but 
much suffering and privation are ex- 


pected before the underground mines 
resume work again. 


* Harold J. Richards, superintendent of 
Penn Mines, at Vulcan, Mich., for the 
Pickands, Mather Co. until operations 


were suspended recently, has _ been 
transferred to Iron River, Mich., as 
superintendent of mines there. He is 


a member of the State Conservation 
Commission and one of the leaders in 
the search for iron ore on the Menomi- 
nee Range. C, D. Bailey, formerly su- 
perintendent of the lron River district, 
is moving to Ironwood, Mich., to be- 
come assistant to W. A. Knoell, general 
superintendent for the company on the 
Gogebic ,Range. Russell Balconi, min- 
ing engineer, and Charles Miron, min- 
ing captain, have been transferred to 
the Zenith mine, at Ely, Minn. 


*%The Charcoal Iron & Chemical Co. 
at Newberry, Mich., equipped to pro 
duce 90 tons of charcoal iron per day 
and make chemicals of the wood by- 
products, closed down recently and is 
offering its equipment for sale under 
the name of Newberry Mfg. Co. This 
plant has been a steady operator for 
the last 75 years and half of the town’s 
population of 8,000 depended upon it 
for a living. It is the last of the char- 
coal iron producers in the Upper Penin 
sula of Michigan. 





MICHIGAN 





Copper producers seek ways to 
continue mining operations — 
Houghton College considers plans 
for extension unit 


*Dr. Grover C, Dillman, president of 
the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, at Houghton; A. E. Peter- 
mann, of Calumet, attorney for the 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Jo.; F. W. Denton, of Painesdale, gen- 
eral manager of the Copper Range Co., 
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and B. D. Noetzel, of Houghton, man- 
aging director of the Isle Royale Cop- 
per Co, were in Washington, D, C,, on 
Feb. 7, where they met with the Mich- 
igan members of Congress to discuss 
the critical situation facing the copper- 
mining industry in Michigan, Dr, Dill- 
man is chairman of the Upper Peninsula 
committee of the Michigan Planning 
Commission. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by Senator Homer. Ferguson. 
Also in attendance were John Gibson, 
second assistant Secretary of Labor in 
Washington, who is a member of the 
Michigan Planning Commission, and 
Lawrence R. Klein, chief of the re- 
search division of the commission, 

“Two problems confront the Michi- 
gan copper industry,” said Dr, Dillman. 
“The first has to do with the necessity 
of overcoming economic handicaps 
which the entire United States cop- 
per industry is suffering because of 
wartime controls. The second has to do 
with the national economic  conse- 
quences of permitting that copper to 
remain unrecovered which could be re- 
covered at present but could not be pro- 
duced in the future, If we are to hold 
the Michigan copper region to a mini- 
mum rate of dependency, with all its 
unpleasant overtones, the copper in- 
dustry must be kept at a maximum 
rate of efficient production.” 

Ways and means will be sought in 
Congress to enable the industry in 
Michigan to continue operations. 


*The number of men employed under- 
ground in the Calumet & Hecla mines 
increased slightly in December and 
January. Returning veterans and men 
from local farms, the woods, the fish- 
ing industry, and industrial centers 
made up the increase. 

Though the minimum rate for under- 
ground workers is $5.61 per day, last 
year’s payroll records reveal that the 
average wage was in excess of $7 per 
day, not including extra pay for over- 
time. The difference is accounted for 
by the fact that most underground 
employees work on contract, or on a 
bonus system, which gives them an op- 
portunity to earn more than the base 
rate. Miners average about $8 a day 
and trammers about $7.50. Some of 
the more experienced miners and tram- 
mers earned well over the average 
daily rate of their classification, 


*%& Mining operations have been termi- 
nated at Central mine property of Cal- 
umet & Hecla, in Keweenaw County. 
The oreshoot in the fissure southeast of 
the shaft had diminished in size, in 
both length and width, which resulted 
in a decrease in recoverable copper per 
vertical foot of depth. Because it ap- 
peared unlikely that values developed 
in sinking another level would pay 
the cost of the work, mining was sus- 
pended, 


*The feasibility of using the Federal- 
owned 70-acre Fort Brady site and 
buildings as an extension center of the 
Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology was discussed by Dr. Grover C, 
Dillman, the College president; Gov- 
ernor Kelly; the Senate Finance Com- 
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Michigan (continued) 


mittee; and the House Ways and 
Means Committee during January. Un- 
der the tentative plan, M:C.M.T. would 
teach its first-year science and engi- 
neering curricula and some terminal 
courses at the proposed center. College 
officials believe that many of the men 
attending would continue their educa- 
tion at Houghton. The plan, if ap- 
proved, would enable the college to 
render fuller service to war veterans, 
whose requests for entrance have been 
so numerous that additional facilities 
are imperative. 

F. L. Partlo, Extension Director, and 
Dr. L. A. Rose, who inspected the Fort 
Brady property, estimated that activa- 
tion costs would amount to about $107,- 
000. Costs for 12-months’ operation, 
with an enrollment of approximately 
250, is estimated at $138,000. This 
includes cost of instruction. Build- 
ings on the property include a_ bar- 
racks erected in 1939; the headquar- 
ters building, which will lend itself 
to office and classroom use; 16 eight- 
room dwellings, some built in duplex 
style; a theater; a gymnasium; a 
library; a dispensary and an infirmary; 
and a large permanent structure which 
can continue to be used as maintenance 
quarters, garage, and fire-hall. There 
are other units with potential uses 
which would be held in reserve at pres- 
ent. Title to the property is vested in 
Federal Government, and Federal agen- 
cies have first call on its use, with the 
next priority belonging to the State, 
followed by the city of Sault Ste. Marie. 
Negotiations have been initiated to 
have title to the property transferred. 








Cresson mine will reopen — Gold 
deposits at mint increase — Heavy 
snow causes smelter shutdown 


* Experimentation in silicogis therapy 
by use of aluminum dust has been 
carried on for some time by the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Medical School, at 
Denver, in cooperation with several 
companies. One of the latter announced, 
so far, is Climax Molybdenum Co., at 
which company’s plant the method 
worked out at the Medical School has 
been applied in treatments. So far, 
experiments indicate that sufferers are 
relieved, but it is too early to determine 
whether results are lasting. 

In earlier therapies, first worked out 
in Canada, wholesale protection has 
been afforded by keeping the air of 
whole change-rooms full of aluminum 
dust while the men are changing 
clothes. The dust settles out of the air 
quickly, and it is difficult to keep the 
dust-content up to the density needed. 
At University of Colorado, the dust is 
confined in a small chamber or tank; 
dust-laden air is fed into a tank 
through a tube, and impellers keep it 
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EQUIPMENT to permit the inhalation of 
aluminum dust at the Colorado University 
School of Medicine used in research work 
for the prevention of silicosis by aluminum 
therapy. Press Association Photo. 


stirred up inside the tank and at suf- 
ficient density. Patients under treat- 
ment breathe it through a mouth-tube, 
while the nose is clamped shut. The 
usual treatment lasts 20 minutes. 


*%The Bureau of Mines’ experimental 
oil-shale plant at Rifle will comprise 
two mines, according to recent an- 
nouncement. One will be designed for 
selective mining—to supply the retorts 
with various types of shale from vari- 
ous parts of the deposit, as called for. 
In this mine the adit has been ad- 
vanced about 700 ft., a chute has been 
completed, and a raise advanced more 
than 35 ft. 

The other mine will be designed to 
give cost data. It will be larger and 
will afford a compromise between open- 
pit and underground operation. Entries 
will be made large enough for trucks 
to drive directly to and from the face, 
and the oil shale will be loaded from 
benches with power shovels. Experi- 
mentation will be conducted to deter- 
mine the best and most economical 
methods of drilling, blasting, and load- 
ing shale on a commercial scale. 


*H. L. Tedrow, president of Colorado 
Mining Association, submitting state- 
ments on behalf of two Colorado com- 
panies to the House War Claims Com- 
mittee, which is considering the bill to 
reimburse gold-mine operators closed 
down by Order L-208, said it will have 
cost London Butte Gold Mines Corpora- 
tion $96,000 to resume production, and 
Timberline Dredging Co. $147,000. 

*American Smelting & Refining Co. 
has taken a sub-lease on what are 
known as the Red Mountain mining 
properties, between Silverton and 
Ouray, and will conduct a thorough 
exploration program. These properties 
include the Genesee and Joker tunnels 
and the Genesee and Yankee Girl 
mines. A crew is at work cleaning 
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out the old tunnels. This group of 
mines was worked over 60 years 
ago and produced rich silver ores, 
When pumping the shafts became 
too expensive, the Joker tunnel was 
started as a deep-drainage project 
by George Crawford and associates, 
but the whole enterprise was aban- 
doned. Later George Collins, of Den- 
ver, resumed the development, but it 
again became inactive after much of 
the accumulated water had been dis- 
posed of. The program is in charge of 
J. Fred Johnson, of the A.S.&R. min- 
ing department. 


*The Cresson mine, at Cripple Creek, 
will reopen on April 1, after a shut- 
down of nearly three years. The mine 
management asked all lessees who were 
operating on the property at the time 
of the shutdown, to notify it if they 
wished to retain their leases. Most 
have done so. The mine was closed 
in May 1948. A. H. Bebee, general 
manager, said that enough men will 
probably return to mining in Cripple 
Creek this spring to permit operation. 
Water in the lower levels has been 
largely drained off because of the Carl- 
ton tunnel (even though there is no 
direct connection), and it is planned 
to connect the tunnel directly to the 
mine by a lateral as soon as possible. 
Extensive repairs have been made dur- 
ing the shutdown period, including re- 
timbering of the shaft and remodeling 
of the ore house. The surface plant 
did not close down, as it is the center 
of Golden Cycle enterprises. John 
Stark superintends the Cresson. 


*%The American Smelting & Refining 
Co.’s Arkansas Valley plant closed 
down on Feb. 1 for period of four to 
six weeks, except for a crew of about 
46 persons to unload ore. About 180 
are normally employed. Leo Henne- 
bach, superintendent, said the shut- 
down was necessary because the re- 
serves of concentrates required to op- 
erate the smelter had gone below the 
danger point, being down to about 200 
tons, against a minimum of 1,000 to 
1,500 tons required to operate effi- 
ciently. Ore and concentrate receipts 
are down chiefly because Colorado has 
had heavy snows and bad weather con- 
ditions The milling unit (formerly 
the California Guich mill) continues 
to treat about 200 tons of zinc and lead 
ore daily. 


*%Gold deposits, which nearly doubled 
in value during January 1946 at the 
Denver branch of the U. S. mint, com- 
pared with January 1945, were 29,927 
oz., worth $1,047,451, against 15,463 
oz., worth $541,207. Silver deposits in- 
creased from 4,908 oz. to 11,842 oz. 


*%Over-all metal production declined 
slightly in Colerado in 1945, against 
1944 output. Production of gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, and zine in 1945 was 
worth $16,537,768, against $17,724,473 
in 1944. In quantity 1945 and 1946 
figures, respectively, were: gold 99,811 
oz,, against 111,455; silver, 2,178,675 
oz. against 2,248,830; eopper, 2,762,000 
lb. against 2,096,000; lead, 32,656,000 
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lb. against 85,396,000; zine, 72,270,000 
lb. against 79,910,000. 


*The production of gold was the low- 
est in Teller County since 1892, the 
year after the discovery of the Cripple 
Creek field. County values in general 
followed the State trends, but some 
counties turned in higher 1945 values. 
Among these were Ouray County, with 
production of $614,282 in 1945, against 
$513,752, the increase being due to 
greater production of all metals except 
gold; Park County, where resumption 
of dredging by South Platte Dredging 
Co. on July 11 increased total value 
of 1945 producton to $392,420, against 
$239,845; San Miguel County, where 
the Idarado property largely accounted 
for an increase to $1,601,054 from 
$1,207,550; and Summit County, where 
the Lucky Strike and other mines near 
Kokomo accounted for an increase from 
$647,746 to $943,940. Eagle and Lake 
counties were leading producers, with 
productions for 1945 valued at $3,776,- 
010 and $3,430,642, respectively. 





New Mexico metal production is re- 
ported—Santa Rita pit employees 
file suit for retroactive pay 


x% Horace Moses, president of the New 
Mexico Miners & Prospectors Associa- 
tion, has announced that the annual 
meeting will be held in Albuquerque on 
April 19 and 20. John S. Kinnear, of 
New York, vice president and manag- 
ing director of all Kennecott properties 
in Arizona, Nevada, and New Mexico, 
will be invited to deliver the principal 
address. 


wAccording to Warren’ Bracewell, 
State Mine Inspector, the New Mexico 
mineral output shows a decline of 
$6,888,542 in 1945 compared with 1944 
production. Grant County led in the 
production of minerals, with a total of 
21,658,209. Value of production in 
New Mexico in 1945 was as follows: 
Copper, $13,464,149; potash, $13,940,- 
753; zine, $6,451,011; coal, $5,200,901; 
lead, $903,033; silver, $242,162, and 
gold $149,646. Other production in- 
cluding molybdenum, manganese, fluor- 
spar, iron, pumice, and tale was valued 
at $1,593,850. Improvement in all 
mines showed an increase of $854,613 
in 1945, compared with $629,831 in 
1944, 


*The Bradley Mining Co., of San 
Francisco, is contemplating reopening 
of the Mogollon gold-silver mining 
camp, in Catron County. The contract 
for the building of housing accommo- 
dations in the mining camp has been 
awarded to John B. Riedlinger, of Sil- 
ver City. Development work and driv- 
ing of the Oaks tunnel on the prop- 
erty will be done by Lawrence Yacomo. 


*&Steady production is being main- 
tained by the Peru Mining Co., of Sil- 
ver City. Lead-zinc ores are treated 
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These Power Shovel Dipper 
Teeth Lead a Double Life... 


Tooth costs on power shovel dip- 
pers can be substantially reduced 
by build-up-welding, as detailed 
in the above sketch. This method 
gives dipper teeth an extended 
service life at a cost less than 
that of new teeth, 

Worn dipper teeth are quickly 
and economically repointed with 
Amsco Cast Repointer Bars, which 
are available in 31 sizes. Appro- 
priate widths are torch cut from 
the bar, tacked on to the worn 
tooth, filled in, and finally hard 
surfaced with Amsco No, 459 or 
Economy Hardface. 

Amsco Cast-to-Shape Dipper 
Tooth Repointers (another type) 
fit over worn teeth, are simple to 
apply, and are available in five 
styles and numerous sizes for ap- 
plication to practically all types 
and makes of dipper teeth. 

Illustrations A-214and A-214-B 
show dull, ineflicient dipper teeth 
which have been repointed. at 
small cost with Amsco Repointer 
Bars and a little Amsco Nickel- 
Manganese Steel Rod. 

The service life of even new 
dipper teeth (See R193) is 








=. 


greatly lengthened by proper ap- 
plication of protective coatings of 
shock and wear resistant Amsco 
No. 459 Hard-Surfacing Rod or 
Economy Hardface. 

Amsco Welding Products are 
also effecting important econo- 
mies in the construction, mining 
and quarrying industries through 
such applications as the restora- 
tion of worn dipper lips and the 
reclamation and _ hard-surfacing 
of wearing parts of crushing, pul- 
verizing and other heavy duty 
equipment. 





Your inquiries will be welcome. 
For data on Amsco Dipper, 
Teeth, write for Bulletin No.641-S. 


(Amsco Welding Products are 
produced and sold in Canada by 
Canadian Ramapo Iron Works, 
Inc., Niagara Falls, Ontario.) 


- Foundries at 
Chicago Heights, lil.; New Castle, Del.; 
Denver, Colo.; Oakland, Calif.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; St. Lovis, Mo. 
Offices In Principal Cities 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS + MLLINOIS 





DFC Laboratory Crushers make short 
work of reducing tough quartz or soft 


rock to 4 mesh or finer at the rate of 50 to 
150 lbs. per hour. 


Rugged one piece cast frame—no parts 
to work loose. Interchangeable toggles 
absorb shock and assure longer service. 
Reversible steel jaw plates double the 
life of the jaws. Easy cleaning eliminates 
the possibility of salting. Fineness of 
crushed material is easily controlled thru 
the use of replaceable shims. 


Flat or V belt; hand or motor driven. 
Pivoting motor support maintains uni- 
form belt tension. 


The 
DE R FIRE CLAY 
ompany —— 


28 ceretveee 
NEW YORK,N.Y. DFC 


DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 
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New Mexico (continued) 


in company flotation mill in Deming. 
The ores are being mined from the 
Kearney, Pewabic, and Copper Flats 
mines, in the Hanover mining district. 
The company is also milling custom 
lead-zine ores from the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation from Bisbee, Ariz. J. H. 
Taylor, of Silver City, is general man- 
ager. T. S. McBee, of Deming, is mill 
superintendent. 


*%Counsel for 326 employees of the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation in Grant 
County have filed suit in U. S. District 
Court seeking nearly a million dollars 
in overtime back wages. The employees, 
who work at the Santa Rita open-pit 
mine of Kennecott, ask retroactive 
“portal-to-portal” pay, alleging that 
the corporation has failed to comply 
with orders of the N.W.L.B. The com- 
plaint alleges that prior to Oct. 31, 
1945, the corporation failed to pay its 
employees for the time spent in trav- 
eling from the top of the pit to their 
respective working places. Employees 
allege the company failed to comply 
with a directive of the N.W.L.B. for 
payment of such travel time in its 
contract effective June 12, 1943, for 
employees represented by the CIO, and 
July 16, 19438, for its employees repre- 
sented by the AFL. The Non-ferrous 
Metals Commission of the N.W.L.B., 
the complaint states, ordered the cor- 
poration to pay for travel time retro- 
active to the 1943 dates. A total of 
1,800 men is employed in the Santa 
Rita mining operation of the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation. 





State lead and zinc production for 
1945 largest in its history 


* Arizona retained the title as the na- 
tion’s leading copper-producing State 
in 1945. The State’s gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead and zine production for 1945 
is valued by the Bureau of Mines at 
$95,034,700, or 16 percent less than in 
1944. Output of gold and silver de- 
creased, largely due to the decline in 
copper production. The output of lead 
was the largest in the history of the 
State, 41,500,000 lb., valued at $3,569,- 
000, 24 percent greater than the pro- 
duction during 1944. The 76,500,000 lb. 
of zinc, valued at $8,797,500, produced 
in 1945, established a new record, ex- 
ceeding the 1944 output by 32 percent. 

The Bureau’s reason for the decline 
in the mining of copper was given as 
a shortage of labor. The copper pro- 
duction fell from 716,606,000 Ib. in 
1944 to 571,000,000 in 1945. The pro- 
duction of silver, at 38,357,000 oz., 
valued at $2,387,000, showed a 24 
percent decline from 1944, 

Gold from placers increased from 
242 oz. in 1944 to an estimated 460 oz. 
in 1945. Total gold production was 
65,000 oz., valued at $2,625,000, com- 
pared with 112,162 oz. in 1944, 















%Cleveland E. Dodge, vice president 
of the Phelps Dodge Corporation, as- 
serted recently that marginal copper 
mining will be forced out of produc- 
tion after June 80 unless the Federal 
Government continues its war premium 
payments to compensate for higher 
production costs of such mines. Labor 
shortages have held American copper 
production far below demand, and in 
January, 387 percent of copper con- 
sumed in the U. S. came from govern- 
ment stockpiles, Mr. Dodge said. 


x Announcement has been made of the 
sale by W. E. Scott of his interest in 
the Arizona Mining Supply Corpora- 
tion, one of the largest of its kind in 
Arizona, to Frank Waitman. 


w%An affirmative strike vote was re- 
cently held among 1,120 members of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers in Bisbee, Doug- 
las, and Morenci mines of the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation. Under strike pro- 
cedure there will be a 30-day period be- 
tween the vote and the effective date 
of any strike that might be voted. 





UTAH 





Kennecott corporation grants $250,- 
000 for research—Strikers claim un- 
employment compensation 


*& Kennecott Copper Corporation has 
announced grants of $200,000 to the 
University of Utah, and $50,000 to 
Utah State Agricultural College, to be 
used for the promotion of Utah’s basic 
resources, mining and agriculture. The 
grants, largest ever received’ by 
either university, were announced by 
EK. T. Stannard, president of Kennecott, 
through D.D. Moffat, vice president of 
Kennecott and president and general 
manager of the Utah Copper Co. 

The grant to the University of Utah 
carries a request that it be used to 
direct research further to improve 
prospecting by geophysical and allied 
methods and also to find beneficial uses 
for such metal mine products as are 
now wasted in whole or in part. 

The grant to the agricultural college 
carries a request that it be used for 
research in application of mineral 
products to agricultural purposes. 


*%& Three miners suffocated in the Dutch- 
man zine mine, operated by the Dutch- 
man Coalition Mines Co., 18 miles up 
American Fork Canyon, Utah County, 
shortly after they went on shift at 
8 a. m. Feb. 7. According to Willard 
Cleghorn, American Fork, leaser and 
manager of the Dutchman, a change in 
atmospheric pressure caused the mine 
to fill with gas during the night. The 
thyee men, John Gilbert Shumway, 37; 
LeGrand Wilde, 33, both of American 
Fork, and Gilbert Stagg, of Alpine, 
were lowered in the cage to the 100-ft. 
level of the vertical shaft. He said they 
had evidently fouled the gas ‘signal 
system when they found the presence 
of gas, but that they had called out. 
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Have you considered Victaulic 
for your piping requirements? ~ | | 


““You can pass a dollar 
through a pinhole!” 


Sizes — %4” through 60° 


Copyright 1946, by Victaulic Co. of America 


a AE 
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“You don’t have to be a magician either... just 
unwise ... for it happens every time you have a leak- 
ing pipe joint! There are dollars passing through 
these leaks... and they might be your dollars! 
“This chart shows how much leaks can cost you... 


SIZE OF AIR GASOLINE WATER 
OPENING 100 Lbs. Pressure 15 Lbs. Pressure 4O Lbs. Pressure 
Cu.Ft.Wasted Costat Gal. Wasted  Costat Gal. Wasted —_Costat 
Per Month 0c PerM PerMonth 4cPerGal. Per Month 151c PerM 
3 o 
Ve 9,979,200 $997.92 423,000 $16,920.00 692,400 $108.00 


%" = 4,449,600 444.96 188,000 7,520.00 307,700 48.00 


Ye" @ = 1,114,560 111.46 = 47,100» 1,884.00 76,900 = 12.00 
Vie" e 278,640 27.86 «11,800 += 472.00 +~—-19,200 3.00 


“Don’t gamble on your pipe couplings and fittings. 
Buy assured leak-tightness, flexibility and strength, 
together with speedy assembly and minimum 
maintenance costs... buy Victaulic Couplings and 
Victaulic Full-Flow Elbows, Tees and other Fit- 
tings — the choice of industries large and small.” 


Write jor new Victaulic Catalog and Engineering Manual 
VICTAULIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20; N. Y. 
Victaulic, Inc., 727 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Victaulic Company of Canada, Ltd., 200 Bay St., Toronto 





For export ouside U. S. and Canada 
PIPEco Couplings and Fittings 
Pipe Couplings, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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SELF- ALIGNING PIPE COUPLINGS 


EFFICIENT FULL-FLOW FITTINGS 













































The Ungpraved blectrode 


for manganese steel equipment! 


—a manganese often causes 
brittleness in manganese weld deposits. 
If rods are drawn in manufacture, man- 
ganese must be limited because of 
work-hardening. A slight excess of 
manganese makes drawing impossible. 
Drawn rods are therefore necessarily 
limited to a barely sufficient supply of 
manganese, with zisk of weld deposits 
falling below the 11% minimum. 


Coated Stoody Man- 
ganese electrodes 
overcome skimpy 
manganese content. 
Since the electrodes 
are made by tightly 
rolling the alloying 
elements in mild 
steel tubes, a great- 
er percentage of manganese can be in- 
cluded, allowing for burn-out loss with 
a high margin of safety. Thus, you're 
assured of more than the minimum alloy 
content to obtain desirable toughness 
and wear resistance. 
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Other ye Stoody Manganese Qualities 
urn-olf rate, low spatter Joss 
low Penetration, high build-up _ 
usual arc stability with either AC or 

application, easy slag removal. ' 





















































Try 50 Ibs. today! Coated Stoody Manga- 
nese costs 40c per Ib. in 3/16" and %4" 
diameters F.O.8. Whittier or distributor's 
warehouse. Discounts on quantity pur- 
chases. Send for literature. 


STOODY COMPANY. 
1140 W. SLAUSON, WHITTIER, CALIF. 
























































STOODY HARD-FACING ALLOYS 








Retard Wear ng Save Repair 

















Utah (continued) 


The cage was raised immediately, but 
it was empty. The men apparently had 
collapsed immediately and fallen from 
the lift. Two hours elapsed before they 
could be brought to the surface. Artifi- 
cial respiration was tried without suc- 
cess. The bodies were taken six miles 
by skis, sled, and toboggan to Deer 
Creek, where the road had been opened. 


*A strike involving 5,000 Utah mine, 
mill, and smelter workers employed 
by Utah Copper Co., United States 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. and 


| the American Smelting & Refining Co., 


which went into effect Jan. 21, still was 
in progress Feb. 12, with no immedi- 
ate prospects of settlement. No inci- 
dents were reported in connection with 
picketing. 

Although officers of district union 
Ne. 2, International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers, CIO, who 
called the strike, instructed all strik- 
ers to apply for unemployment com- 
pensation, State officials ruled that 
only those belonging to “grades, classes 
or groups” represented by A. F. of L. 
unions which had opposed the strike 
were eligible for the payments. Some 
A.F. of L. workers, non-union workers, 
and some CIO members who may not 
have voted to strike classified in 
groups whose official representative 
was the CIO, might be ineligible for 
payments, said B. L. Flanagan, direc- 
tor, State Department of Employment 
Security. Approximately 750 Utah 
Copper Co. workers were ruled eligible 
for the payments, and 2,800 were ruled 
ineligible. 

The three strike-bound companies 
were charged with “unfair labor” prac- 
tices in a complaint filed with the re- 
gional National Labor Relations Board 
in San Francisco Jan. 29, Ralph H. 
Rasmussen, vice president, M.M.&S.W., 
announced. D. D. Moffat, president 
and general manager, U.S.S.R.&M., 
and W. J. O’Connor, general manager, 
A.S.&R., described the charges as “win- 
dow dressing” and subterfuge. That 
the companies had refused to grant 
CIO demands did not constitute failure 
to bargain collectively, they asserted. 


The State Industrial Commission 
sought to reopen negotiations through 
letters sent Feb. 7 to officials of the 
three companies and of the union. E. 
M. Royle, commission chairman, sent 
the letters inviting the company and 
union officers to a meeting in the Gov- 
ernor’s board room Feb. 14. 

Williard Y. Morris, attorney for 
M.M.&S.W., announced Feb. 9 that a 
N.L.R.B. representative would arrive 
soon to investigate union charges of 
unfair labor practices against the 
three struck companies. 

Robert C. Williams, San Francisco, 
Commissioner of Conciliation, U. S. 
Department of Labor, came to Salt 
Lake City Jan. 19, met with the lead- 
ers concerned, and attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to avert the strike. 

On Jan. 31, district officers of 
M.M.&S.W., headed by J. Frank Mar- 
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ble, district president-secretary, asked 
Utah and Nevada congressional dele- 
gations vigorously to support repeal 
of the excess profits tax rebate pro- 


visions. They charged that the em- 
ployers can finance the strike from 
excise profits tax rebates, whereas the 
union members are denied “even the 
small weekly unemployment benefits.” 

In a statement to the press prior to 
beginning of the strike, Mr. Mulock, of 
U.S.S.R.&M., pointed out that the 
National War Labor Board twice had 
denied union demands for increasing 
the wage scale of Utah and Nevada 
miners to that paid in the Coeur 
d’Alene district of Idaho, as now is 
sought by the district union. He 
pointed out that ores shipped from the 
Coeur d’Alene district are considerably 
richer than those shipped from Utah 
mines. In a similar statement, Mr. 
O’Connor, A.S.&R., said there is as 
much reason to reduce Utah wages to 
the level of those paid in Colorado, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico as there is to 
increase them to the level of those 
paid in the Coeur d’Alene district, 
where the wage scale is the highest in 
the industry. 








Coeur d'Alene Mines opens new 
vein — Sunshine mine resumes 
production—Pine Creek operators 
expand milling capacities 


*%The Coeur d’Alene Mines Corpora- 
tion, the easternmost mining company 
operating in the silver belt west of 
Wallace, has opened a new vein of sil- 
ver ore on the 2,400-ft. level a short 
distance south of the main hoisting 
shaft. Preliminary results are favor- 
able. The vein shows an orebody from 
6 to 8 ft. wide carrying average assay 
values of from 16.2 to 25.6 oz. of sil- 
ver per ton. Only about 50 ft. of drift- 
ing had been accomplished on the vein 


“at this writing. The vein structure is 


believed to be the eastern continuation 
of the Chester vein developed through 
the Sunshine workings by Polaris, 
Silver Dollar, and Silver Syndicate 
mining companies. 

According to the map of the district, 
the new Coeur d’Alene Mines vein is 
on the strike line of the Chester vein 
system. In between the new discovery 
and the Sunshine cooperative develop- 
ment to the west are the Polaris, Ches- 
ter, Yakima-Shoshone, Silver Dollar, 
Silver Chieftain, and Plainview Mining 
Co. holdings, each with large blocks of 
ground. The Polaris Co. is sinking 
what is known as the Silver Summit 
shaft from a depth of 1,500 to 3,000 ft. 
to open the Chester vein system dn 
both the Chester and Yakima-Shoshone 
holdings, in which Polaris owns control, 
and in that portion of Polaris ground 
not under 50-50 production agreement 
with Sunshine. 

Silver Dollar is also sinking a shaft 
to the 3,000-ft. level to open the same 








In building access roads, in strip- 
ping overburden, in moving spoil 
banks, tailings or culm—and in 
ore removal—the matchless oper- 
ating economy of International 
Diesel TracTracTors increases the 
profits of mining. 

Traction power that masters 
any terrain—power to lift, dig and 
carry ever under adverse condi- 
tions— power that’s quickly avail- 
able wherever you need it, in any 
kind of weather, from drawbars 
or take-off shafts—that’s what you 
get when you standardize on 


International Diesel Crawlers for 


the many jobs they do. 
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INTERMATIONAL 
HARVEST 


Instant starting, full-Diesel en- 
gines with unexcelled capacities 
for work. Sturdy construction, 
excellent balance, superior track 
assemblies, matchless service 
accessibility. These are points 
your nearest International Indus- 
trial Power Distributor will explain 
and demonstrate to prove the ad- 
vantages you can gain with Inter- 
national Diesels. Call him or see 
him now. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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WEAR WILLSON 


798 Me) eer 1dt 3) 


@ Accurate fit for every worker—what- 
ever his type of face—is easily possible with 
Willson’s 20 sizes. Remember, correct fit is 
necessary for maximum safety. For day- 
long comfort, too, 





e SUPER-TOUGH* lenses ward off 
impact hazards. Each lens is thoroughly 
tested. Examples: Polariscope test for uni- 
formity of heat treatment; Federal drop- | 
ball test for impact resistance. 





@ Choose from two styles. ‘‘A’’, with- 
out sideshields, ‘“‘AS’’, with  sideshields, 
(plastic, Sonite, leather, or wire screen). 
For glare protection, too, specify lenses in 
Willsonite green. 


For help with your eye-protection 
problems, get in touch with your 
Willson distributor or write di- 
rect to Willson Products, Inc. 





*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


rT), 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


Established 1870 


225 WASHINGTON STREET READING, PA., U.S.A. 
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Idaho (continued) 


vein system in Silver Dollar and Sil- 
ver Chieftain ground. The Silver Dol- 
lar shaft is now down below the 2,300 
level and is due to cut the vein before 
reaching the 3,000-ft. objective point, 
which is equivalent to the 2,700 level 
in Sunshine, where the first discovery 
was made. In the early days of the 
Coeur d’Alene district, the prospectors 
on the Nellie claim of the Yakima- 
Shoshone group shipped high grade 
silver ore from several levels of the 
mine near the surface. 


*% Several new mining companies and 
one of the old companies of the district 
are acquiring mining property on the 
so-called silver kelt easterly of the 
Coeur d’Alene Mines development to 
the Montana State line, a distance of 


more than 12 miles, and the U. S. 
Geological Survey has promised _ to 
make an early examination of this 
section. 


* Bradley Mining Co., owners of the 


| Yellow Pine mine, at Stibnite, has re- 


duced its authorized number of shares 
from 750,000 to 550,000, with the par 
value as formerly, at $1 per share. 
This deposit furnished about 50 per- 
cent of the tungsten mined in the U. S. 
during the war, but is now practically 
exhausted. Reviewing operations of 
the company for 1945, Worthen Brad- 
ley, president, said: 

“The sheelite orebody, which has 
been so productive at our Yellow Pine 
mine, in Valley County, has been sub- 
stantially mined out. The future of 
this property will depend on_ low- 
grade gold-antimony reserves, and the 
mill is being altered accordingly. 

“The Ima (tungsten) mine, in Lemhi 
was optioned early in the 


and hiibnerite concentrates are 


sten concentrates in the United States 
prior to the Yellow Pine discovery. 


x According to Bureau of Mines pre- 


liminary estimate, the value of gold, 


silver, copper, lead, and zine produced 
in Idaho during 1945 was $36,370,800, 
which is 15 percent below 1944 value. 
Gold output declined 16 percent, silver 
21 percent, copper 1 percent, lead 19 
and zine nearly 15 percent. 
Idaho produced 3,350,000 lb. of copper 


| in 1945, entirely from byproducts ob- 


tained from smelting silver ores. Zinc 
output was 156,000,000 lb., 94 percent 
of which came from the Coeur d’Alene 
district. The zinc-slag fuming plant of 
the Bunker Hill & Sullivan company 
treated in 1945 about 147,700 tons of 
hot current slag and reclaimed cold 
dump slag, which produced 23,500 dry 
tons of zinc fume and 1,820 tons of 
lead fume. 


*% There are 32 concentrating mills in 
the Coeur d’Alene district, with a com- 
bined capacity of about 11,000 tons of 
ore per day. The Hecla Mining Co. is 
handling the largest tonnage in the 
district, 3,000 tons per day coming 
from the Osburn tailings dump. Three 





new concentrating mills erected in Pine 
Creek, southwest of Kellogg, in 1945 
consisted of a 300-ton mill at the Sid- 
ney mine, a 300-ton mill at the Nabob. 
and a 100-ton mill at the Sunset Min 
erals. The Amy-Matchless mill added 
a 800-ton capacity sink-and-float unit. 


% Pine Creek Lead-Zine Mining Co. de 
clared a dividend in January totaling 
$13,398.73 from royalty payments from 
ore produced by the Denver Develop. 
ment lease in the Little Pittsburg mine, 
in Pine Creek. The Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan company declared a double 
dividend on preferred and common 
stock totaling $347,000. Hecla Mining 
Co. declared a dividend of 25c. per 
share, amounting to $500,000. 


x% Sunset Minerals Co., owners of the 
Liberal King mine on Pine Creek, has 
increased capacity of its milling plant 
from 90 to in excess of 100 tons per 
day. The new unit increasing the ca- 
pacity will regrind the lead cleaner 
tailings to decrease the zine content 
in the lead concentrate. The company 
has also replaced a 100-h.p. electric 
hoist motor with a 200-h.p. machine 
and installed a new hoisting cable pre- 
paratory to sinking the main shaft 
from the 1,000 to the 1,500-ft. level. 
The operation is on a blind vein of 
zinc-lead ore first discovered at about 
the 1,000 level. The company has three 
raises up 141 ft. from the level and 
a winze down 100 ft., all of which 
openings are in good-grade milling ore. 


*%The Sunshine mine is again in pro- 
duction after control of an underground 
fire which stopped all production. To 
quench the fire, the mine was filled 
with water from the 3,700-ft. level up 
to the 2,900. Mining and production 
operations have now been resumed on 
the 2,700 level while the lower levels 
are being unwatered. 


*%The Nevada-Stewart Mining Co. has 
opened a minable sized zinc-lead ore- 
body in a lower tunnel which was dis- 
covered last fall by U. S. Bureau of 
Mines diamond-drill operations. The 
controlling owners of Nevada-Stewart 
are also controlling owners of the ad- 
joining Highland-Surprise mine, which 
is equipped with a 250-ton flotation 
mill and is producing from a parallel 
vein. 


*%The Utah Copper Co. and the Vana- 
dium Corporation of America are re- 
ported to be doing extensive prospect- 
ing work in Lemhi County, Idaho, in 
the immediate vicinity of the old min- 
ing town of Shoup, on the Salmon 
River. Shoup was at one time a gold- 
mining camp with four stamp mills in 
operation. 

x Harry P. Pearson, of Wallace, has a 
contract with the Day mining interests 
to drive the Carlisle tunnel from the 
Beaver Creek district north of Wal- 
lace, a distance of 1,800 ft. to connect 
with the old Interstate-Callahan work- 
ings, which property the Day’s Moni- 
tor Mining Co. recently purchased 
from the Callahan Zinc-Lead Co. The 
tunnel is now in 3,000 ft. and its com 
pletion to the objective point will pro- 
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vide the Monitor company with an out- 
let for a number of producing zine-lead 
mines in the Beaver Creek district. 


*xThe Atlas Mining Co. at Mullan has 
resumed exploratory development work 
after a suspension of operations dur- 
ing the war. At the time of suspension, 
Hecla Mining Co. had a bond on the 
property ‘and had completed a four- 
compartment shaft to a depth of 800 
ft. and had drifted 1,000 ft. easterly 
on a vein of silver-lead ore, but sur- 
rendered the option because of taxes, 
labor shortage, and high cost of sup- 
plies. The Atlas company is now drift- 
ing westerly on the vein from the 
deep tunnel level which was the collar 
of the shaft. This work will provide 
over 1,000 ft. depth on the vein struc- 
ture. 


& Lucky Friday Silver-Lead Mining Co. 
has completed its shaft operation to 
the 1,400 ft. level and expects to com- 
plete a sump and ore pockets by the 
early part of March, after which drift- 
ing on the Lucky Friday vein will be 
pushed both east and west until con- 
nection is made with the Hunter Creek 
Mining Co. ground on the east and 
the Lucky Friday Extension property 
to the west. The Lucky Friday has just 
completed milling 2,000 tons of ore at 
the Golconda custom will which pro- 
duced two carloads of lead and one car- 
load of zine concentrates. 


*W. C. Brassey and associates, of 
Boise, have leased the Mineral Hill 
mine, near Placerville, in Boise County, 
from J. D. Meldinger, of Chicago, and 
have started development work. 


*%Since the lifting of the Government 
ban on gold mines, Fred Proffer, of 
Idaho City, has resumed production 
from the Summit mine, on Willow 
Creek, near Centerville. The Summit 
ore is treated in a small milling plant 
three miles from the mine. 


*&TWwo new modern flotation concen- 
trating mills are nearing completion in 
the Pine Creek section of the Coeur 
d’Alene district, one of 250-ton capac- 
ity at the Sidney mine, on Stewart 
Creek, and the other of 300 tons’ 
capacity at the adjoining Nabob mine, 
on Nabob Creek. Both mines are on 
the same vein system. After the be- 
ginning of World War II, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines discovered through 
diamond-drill operations a large ore- 
body in Sidney ground east of the old 
workings. The Sidney Co. then took 
charge of development work and has 
since opened an orebody of milling 
zinc-lead ore over 1,000 ft. in length, 
and from 4 to 14 ft. in width. From 
this deposit the company has_ been 
milling 40 tons a day at a small pilot 
plant and 50 tons a day at the Amy- 
Matchless mill. Receipts from this 
operation have paid all mining ex- 
penses and the cost of the new milling 
plant. 

The Nabob property is the westerly 
extension of the Sidney vein and has 
been extensively developed close to 
the surface levels, where considerable 
milling ore has been exposed. The Na- 
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GOODALL “MINE KING" 


ALL-SYNPLASTIC, MOULDED-AND-BRAIDED CONSTRUCTION 
Available in (Continuous Lengths up to 500° 


Drilling operations go forward with greater speed and certainty, 
when “Mine King” carries the air. Its tough, long-wearing con- 
struction reduces to an obsolute minimum work stop- 
page due to hose failure; and its availability in con- 
tinuous lengths (up to 500’) eliminates the usual 
delays resulting from numerous intermediate 
connections. A thick, rugged cover with- 
stands severe abrasive wear and protects 
the cotton in the carcass from absorption 
of sulphurous mine water. 








Made in sizes 14”, 34” and 1”. 
Specify “MINE KING’, Style L-56. 


Coniact Our Nearest Bran~h or Main Office for Further Details and prices 


THE GOODALL-WHITEHEAD COMPANIES 


Philadelphia * Trenton * New York * Chicago * Pittsburgh * Boston 
Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle * Salt Lake City * Houston 


Factory-—Trenton, N. J. Established 1870 





Idaho 


bob company is producing ore from 
these levels while driving a lower tun- 
nel a distance of 6,000 ft. to open the 
vein at 1,300-ft. depth. The com- 
pany’s new mill is at the portal of the 
lower tunnel. 


(continued) 


% Daylight Leasing Co. has suspended 
production operations at the old Inter- 
state-Callahan mine, north of Wallace, 
because of the exhaustion of a rich 
orebody the company has been mining 
for the last year. The leasers first 
cleaned up the old Interstate-Callahan 
stopes and then drove a crosscut 2,000 
ft. north from the old workings to the 
Nipsic vein, which the old company 
had not explored. 

Where this 2000-ft. crosscut encoun- 
tered the ore, the Nipsic vein was a 
blank, and the manager of the lease, 
Harry P. Pearson, drove a raise 535 ft. 
on this barren fissure before encoun- 
tering ore, which has proved to be a 
“pocket” that has returned large 
profits. The ore pocket was found in 
November 1944. The first trial ship- 
ment of ore made in January 1945 pro- 
duced one carload of lead concentrates 
which gave net smelter returns of 72 
percent lead and 17.5 oz. of silver per 
ton, and one car of zine concentrates 
|'which netted 55.5 percent zinc. Sub- 
‘sequent ore shipments averaged about 
| the same. 


|'%The Vindicator Mining Co., operat- 
ing a group of claims east of the Lucky 
| Friday mine at Mullan, has been re- 
| organized under the name of the Vin- 
| dicator Silver-Lead Mining Co. and the 
|capital stock increased from 1,500,000 
| shares to 2,500,000 shares with a par 
| value of 10c. 

The Vindicator company has a sur- 
face showing of silver-lead ore similar 
|in character to that at the Lucky Fri- 
| day and is in the same geological posi- 
|tion, between the Osburn and white 
| ledge faults. 


| &The Spokane-Idaho Mining Co., oper- 
| ating the old Constitution zine mine, on 
| Pine Creek, has completed the sinking 
of its main shaft from the 900 to the 
1,000-ft. level and is crosscutting to 
the vein from that point. The Spo- 
kane-Idaho is the deepest mining op- 
eration on Pine Creek and shows the 
best ore in that district on the 900 
level. The grade of the ore increased 
in both lead and zinc values from the 
800 to the 900 level. Because of some 
| twist in the geological structure in this 
end of Pine Creek, the Spokane-Idaho 
| occurrence is a north-and-south fissure 
‘vein that is directly opposite to all 
the other veins that are found in that 
district. 


| %&The Silver Bowl Mining Co. is re- 
opening the old Senator Stewart mine, 
at Kellogg, formerly operated by F. 
Augustus Heinze, the Butte copper 
operator, who paid over $3,000,000 in 
earnings to stockholders from _ the 
Stewart property. The Silver Bowl is 
developing a vein that was passed up by 
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Silver Bell mine is reopened—Op- 
tion is taken on Block “P” mine 


% Paul A. Gow, president of the North 
Butte Mining Co., reported proceeds of 
$274,322 for the year 1945 in his an- 
nual report. The directors charged off 
$284,377 as valueless to profit and loss, 
resulting in a net loss of $94,372 for 
the year’s operations. The Granite 
Mountain mine, which is owned by 
North Butte, was operated by Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., under terms 
of a 1942 contract. Mining and de- 
velopment work were confined to the 
2,800 to the 3,600 levels, mostly on the 
Edith May lode. A total of 133,087.94 
dry tons of ore were mined, from 
which, together with precipitates from 
mine waters, were produced 8,593,460 
lb. of copper, 199,613 oz. of gold and 
181,938 oz. of silver. 


* The Silver Bell mine, near Lincoln, is 
being reopened by Swansea Mines, Inc. 
C. L. Hewett is president of the com- 
pany and W. L. Palmer is a director. 
The property was shut down during 
the war because of manpower short- 
age. The mill will be increased from 
75 tons to 200 tons’ daily capacity and 
is expected to be ready for operations 
this summer. A concentrate running 
about $400 a ton in gold, silver, cop- 
per, and lead was formerly produced. 
New equipment is being installed, in- 
cluding a mechanical mucker and an 
electric trammer. A four-mile power 
line is being constructed to provide 
power for the new mill. Orebodies are 
said to run 14 to 60 ft. in width. Swan- 
sea Mines, Inc., is also operating the 
Carbonate mine, a _  copper-lead-zinc 
property adjoining the Mike Horse 
mine, in the Lincoln district. A dia- 
mond-drilling program is now under 
way to develop the property. 


%The Federal Mining Co. has taken 
an option on the Block “P” mine, in 
Hughsville, near Neihart. This prop- 
erty was operated by St. Joseph Lead 
Co. until it was closed during the war. 
The Block “P” has a record of substan- 
tial production of high-grade silver- 
lead ore. During previous operations 
a railroad was built to the property 
and a 400-ton mill was operated. Dur- 
the war the railroad and the mill were 
sold and dismantled. Mason Rankin, of 
East Helena, is examining engineer. 
The mine is being pumped and will be 
unwatered to the bottom level, which 
is at 1,600 ft. 


*An industrial exhibit, sponsored 
jointly by the Helena Branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank and the Indus- 
trial Development Division of Mon- 
tanans, Inc., was shown from Feb. 23 to 
March 2 in the new addition to the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Helena. A 
mineral exhibit displayed specimens of 
more than 50 metallic and non-metal- 
lic minerals. The famous gold-nugget 
collection of the Union Bank & Trust 
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INDUSTRY CLEARLY PREFERS 
HARDINGE CONICAL MILLS 


In the photograph you see a battery of eight Hardinge 
Conical Ball Mills (with Air Classifiers) grinding gypsum 
anhydrite to 90% minus 200 mesh. With a really 

big grinding problem to solve, the owner learned the wisdom 
of the words: “call on Hardinge.” He did... and the 


‘ 


installation has been eminently successful. 


Why does industry prefer Hardinge Conical Mills . . . whole 
batteries of them, or a single small unit? Simply because 
industry knows that for grinding any material, wet 

or dry, there has never been a mill to equal them for 
economy, overall efficiency, and consistent 

trouble-free operation. 


NAME YOUR GRINDING PROBLEM ... 


WE'LL GIVE YOU THE ANSWER. 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED + YORK, PENN. 
H AR () | N 5E NEW YORK J7—122 E. 42nd St. + 205 W Wacker Drive CHICAGO 6 
SAN FRANCISCO 550! Howard St. “+ 200 Bay St—TORONTO | 


Consult the office nearest you. 
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Simplicity and rugged- 
ness of R-C Rotary 
Positive Blowers assure 
a long life of depend- 
able and economical 
operation, 


You can bank on R-C 





for dependable air supply 


@ Regardless of varying pressures in the cupola, there’s 
no variation in air delivery from Roots-Connersville 
Rotary Positive Displacement Blowers. Their simple twin 
impellers deliver a predetermined amount of air with 
every revolution, to maintain correct temperatures and 
more uniform, high-quality melting. In other words, more 
profitable operation. 


Because of their simple design and sturdy construction, 
R-C units maintain their rated capacities for many years. 
Almost complete freedom from maintenance means fewer 
shutdowns and production losses. 


This dual-ability to design and build dependable 
blowers accounts for the R-C reputation for constantly 
fine performance, long life and low power costs. 


Send for Bulletin 22-B-12 which explains the simple oper- 
ation of R-C Rotary Positive Blowers. Our engineers are at 
your service for the selection of the correct R-C blower for 
your specific needs. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. 


One of the Dresser Industries 
603 Washington Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


Soundness of this simple rotary principle has 
been proved for almost a century. It makes 
possible constant air volume regardless of 
pressure variations, so essential for successful 
cupola operation. 





Where centrifugal blower characteristics are of 
advantage, R-C single or multi-stage units will 
serve you with fine performance, resulting from 


excellent modern design. Céy rp FUGAL 










ROTARY POSITIVE BLOWERS 


ROTARY POSITIVE AND CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS - EXHAUSTERS - BOOSTERS 
LIQUID AND VACUUM PUMPS » METERS - INERT GAS GENERATORS 











Montana (ccntinued ) 


Co., of Helena, attracted considerable 
attention. Joe Oker, old-time prospec- 
tor of the Helena district, demon- 
strated the art of gold panning to in- 
terested spectators. 


*%*L. B. Stark, manager of the Star 
mine, in the Neihart district, plans to 
change the 50-ton bulk flotation mill 
to selective flotation to produce both 
lead and the zine concentrates. The 
mill has been operating on the silver- 
lead-zine ores of the Star mine and 
other mines in the Neihart district. 


%The N. Rogers Gold Co., operated 
by Norman Rogers, of Rimini, recently 
opened the Clancy Creek placer, south 
of Helena. A portable washing plant, 
dragline, power shovel, and bulldozer 
are used in the operation. 








Mineral production increases in 
1945—Walker copper property to 
be reopened 


%& Total value of mineral production of 
California for 194F is estimated by the 
statistical department of the Division 
of Mines, Department of Natdtral Re- 
sources, under the direction of Walter 
W. Bradley, State Mineralogist, to have 
been $488,244,000. This is an increase 
of about $18,470,000 over the 1944 total 
value of $469,774,525. The gold out- 
put showed an increase over that of 
1944 owing to a slight increase in 
dredging activities. Other metals to 
register an increase in output were 
silver, lead, and zine, but the amount 
of increased value will not offset the 
decrease in chromite, copper, man- 
ganese ore, quicksilver, and tungsten. 

Estimated quantities of metals pro- 
duced during 1945 are as follows: Gold, 
172,000 oz.; silver, 949,000 0z.; copper, 
13,810,000 lb.; lead, 12,940,000 Ib.; zine, 
17,870,000 lb.; quicksilver, 22,800 
flasks; and the value of other metals, 
including chromite, iron ore, manga- 
nese ore, molybdenum, tungsten, and 
others, amounted to about $6,200,000. 
Estimated value of miscellaneous in- 
dustrial materials is $11,700,000, and 
that of salines (borates, iodine, potash, 
salt, soda, etc.) is $18,210,000. 


*% Tonopah Divide Mining Co. of Ne- 
vada is preparing to operate the Gas- 
ton gold property, in the Washington 
district of Nevada County, on an in- 
creased scale. Recent sampling of old 
workings and developed ground has 
disclosed a substantial tonnage of mill- 
ing ore. The mine, developed by a 
series of tunnels and equipped with a 
stamp mill and mining machinery, was 
acquired by the company last year 
from E. L. Cleveland. The company has 
also optioned and is sampling the ad- 
joining Giant King mine, noted gold 
producer in the early days. 


* Buildings at Shasta Dam used by 
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Pacific contractors during construction 
have been remodeled and now house 
an electric arc furnace with a capacity 
of 4 tons of steel per melt, according 
to word received from Redding, Shasta 
County. The furnace, an experimental 
project sponsored by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, was set up to prove the feasi- 
bility of producing high-alloy _ steel 
from local natural resources and using 
Shasta Dam power. The plant is ex- 
pected to be in operation early in 
March with 1,000 tons of iron ore from 
the Pit River mine scheduled to be 
smelted into chrome and manganese 
alloys. This ore, shipped some time 
ago to the U. S. Bureau of Mines plant 
in Laramie, Wyo., for reduction to 
sponge iron, has recently been returned 
in that form to the Shasta plant. Steel 
from the experimental unit is to be 
fabricated at commercial plants and 
subjected to practical tests. 


*R. P. Wilson and associates have in- 
corporated Plumas Mining Co. under 
the laws of Nevada with the purpose 
of reopening and operating the Walker 
mine, near Portola, Plumas County. 
The mine, covering some 700 acres, and 
mining rights on adjoining claims, a 
1,600-ton concentrator, 9-mile tram- 
way, surface mining plant, and timber 
holdings, were purchased late in 1945 
by Wilson from the Walker Mining Co., 
controlled by Anaconda’s subsidiary, 
the International Smelting & Refining 
Co. Until suspension of operations in 
1941, the Walker mine was California’s 
premier copper producer, the 1940 out- 
put amounting to some 5,262 tons, and 
more than 500 men were employed. 


*% Power facilities are being installed 
by P. G. & E. Co. at the Oro gold mine, 
near Alleghany, Sierra County, and re- 
habilitation work has been completed 
preliminary to resumption of produc- 
tion by Associated Metals Co., Seattle, 
Wash., the operators. Angus James, 
foreman, is in charge of operations. 





NEVADA 





Fad shaft is prepared for concreting 
—Getchell mine increases mill 


capacity 


*&Value of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zine produced by Nevada mines 
in 1945 was $24,325,869, compared with 
$27,371,513 in 1944, a decrease of 11 
percent. Major part of the loss was 
in gold, due largely to the closing in 
May of the Getchell mine, for the past 
ix years the State’s largest producer, 
dropping in rank last year to fourth. 
Largest 1945 gold producers were the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, treat- 
ing ore of Consolidated Coppermines 
Corporation in addition to its own 
product; International Smelting & 
Refining Co., from the leased Copper 
Canyon mine, and Manhattan Gold 
Dredging Co., operated by Natomas Co. 
Silver output decreased 21 percent and 
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Find Out About This 
eat RI ee ey 
NEW PIPE COUPLING 


Mining engineers will welcome the news about 


Naylor’s new Wedge-Lock couplings illustrated and 
described in the Naylor Catalog just off the press. 
These connections revolutionize pipe coupling .. . 
save time, work and money. A hammer is the only 


tool required to assemble or disassemble them. 










Write for your copy of the 
new Naylor Catalog today 
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WING 
IN ITS CLASS! 


Buckeye Clipper 4 and % yard shovels stand out in any comparison 
with other shovels of like size. They cut costs, handle smoother, dig 
faster, last longer. 


CHECK THESE BUCKEYE CLIPPER FEATURES .. . 


¢ “Mevac” Metered Vacuum Power Control, exclu- 
sive with Buckeye, gives operator better “feel” — 
makes brake and clutch linings wear longer — elimi- 
nates operator fatigue. © Automatic Swing Brake ¢ 
360° Swing ©® Non-Clogging, Self-Cleaning Crawl- 
ers ® Automotive Type (Chainless) Drive ¢@ In- 
dependent, Positive, Chain Crowd @ Even Weight 
Distribution © Crowd, Swing and Hoist While 
Traveling ® Vacuum Power Control Dipper Trip. | 


The Buckeye Clipper’s 24 points of superior design and construc- 
tion, that save time and cut costs, are detailed in “The Age of the 
Clippers.” Send for your copy today and learn how these rugged, 
easy-to-operate, readily convertible shovels can increase your output 
and lower costs. 


Ale OUTSTANDING - BuckeYE DOZERS| 
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Buckeye Bulldozers and Trailbuilders 
are the outstanding equipment fors 
Stripping 
Road building and maintenance 
Stock piling 
Leveling slack and tailings 


Blade curvature bites deeper, rolls up 
bigger loads. Overhead cable system 
is smoother. Engineered to the Nth 
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SEE YOUR NEAREST BUCKEYE DEALER | 


BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
Findlay, Ghio 








| 
CONVERTIBLE SHOVELS — BULLDOZERS — ROAD WIDENERS | 
TRENCHERS — MATERIAL SPREADERS —R-B FINEGRADERS | 








Nevada (continued) 


copper 14 percent, with little change 
in lead and a slight increase in zine, 


*Steps are being taken by the Sum- 
mit King Mines, Ltd., to reopen its 
Dan Tucker gold mine and 75-ton cya- 
nide mill near Sand Springs, Churchill 
County. A two-mile water line is to 
be replaced. The crew will be housed 
at Fallon, 20 miles distant, when quar- 
ters can be obtained. The company is 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Bralorne 
Mines, Ltd. 


x*Installation of surface equipment 
and buildings at the four-compartment 
shaft on the Fad claim of the Eureka 
Corporation, Ltd., is nearly complete, 
including heavy-duty pumping units, 
Steel “rings” have been set in the 
shaft in preparation for concreting and 
sinking is in progress below the 650-ft. 
point. George W. Mitchell is engineer 
in charge for Ventures, Ltd., of Toron- 
to, and William Sharp, engineer, is 
mine manager. The 1,200 ft. Locan 
shaft, some 1,300 ft. south of the Fad 
shaft and source of the bulk of around 
$70,000,000 produced by the Ruby Hill- 
mines, has been reconditioned to the 
900-ft. level, where a crosscut is to be 
driven north, beyond the Ruby fault, 
to connect with the new Fad shaft. 
The latter is to be sunk approximately 
8,000 ft. to reach lead-zince-silver ore- 
bodies found by deep diamond drilling. 


*%Changes lately in progress in the 
1,000-ton cyanide mill of the Getchell 
Mine, Inec., in Humboldt County, will 
give the plant capacity of over 1,200 
tons per day, according to Roy A. 
Hardy, directing engineer. Milling 
will be resumed as soon as men can 
be obtained. A station has been cut 
at the 800-ft. level of the new three- 
compartment shaft, 3,000 ft. north of 
the open-cut and tunnel workings, and 
a crosscut is being driven west to the 
orebody. Surveys indicate that the 
shaft will enter the ore zone at 1,200 
ft. The Getchell tungsten concentra- 
tor, rated at 400 tons’ capacity and 
housed in the cyanide mill structure, 
has been treating 600 tons per day of 
scheelite from the nearby Metals Re- 
serve stockpile. The company will 
drill its own scheelite deposits. 


*In a section of the Mountain City or 
Cope district, in northern Elko County, 
a 600-ft. crosscut tunnel, driven during 
the past year by the three Knowles 
brothers, active in mining and in con- 
tract trucking, has exposed a 4-ft. face 
of silver-gold-lead sulphide ore of high 
grade below the water table and below 
a flat fault, both marking the limit in 
depth of early-day mining. Samples 
checked by the State Mining Bureau 
and by several assayers were said to 
show an average of 2.02 oz. gold, 732.20 
oz. silver, and 14 percent lead. 


*% Tonopah Divide Mining Co. reports 
lessees’ production in 1945 from the 
mine at Divide, Esmeralda County, vir- 
tually all from the Scott Jameson lease 
and shipped to a Utah smelter, was 
2,878 tons, yielding 2,582 oz. gold and 
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12,180 oz. silver tor a gross return of 
$90,393, slightly over $38 per ton and 
paying $13,189.88 in royalty. The com- 
pany is reopening the old Gaston gold 
mine, in Nevada County, Calif., held 
under option. Officers slated for elec- 
tion at the annual meeting are Arthur 
E. Orvis, of Reno, formerly of New 
York; Eldon L. Cleveland, mine opera- 
tor; Joseph E. Snelson, of San Fran- 
cisco; and Bert Riddick and Tracy 
Markwell, of Reno. 


xProperties of the bankrupt Esmer- 
alda Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronto, sit- 
uated in the Gold Circle district, west- 
ern Elko County, and including a num- 
ber of patented claims and a modern 
60-ton cyanide mill, have been _ pur- 
chased through Federal Court order by 
Don Burgner, mine operator and con- 
tractor of Reno, who owns the Valley 
View tungsten property at Potosi, op- 
tioned recently to the United States 
Vanadium Corporation. The Toronto 
operators built the cyanide mill with 
all new equipment in 1938 and pro- 
duced some bullion from ore reported 
to be of high grade, but were said to 
have met with difficulties resulting 
from the prohibition on export of Cana- 
dian capital during the war. 


*Sampling of mine workings of the 
Tonopah Belmont Development Co., 
second-largest producer at Tonopah, 
has been in progress for some time, 
conducted by J. V. McConnell, of El 
Paso, Tex., and associates, who have 
an option to purchase the formerly 
productive mines. They report a sub- 
stantial tonnage of mill-grade ore 
available and were said to be planning 
construction of a 100-ton cyanide mill. 
However, it was stated at Tonopah that 
they had given to others an option on 
the option. 


*The Gold Quartz mine, near Tenabo, 
Lander County, former producer of 
high-grade gold ore for a small mill, 
has been leased and reopened by Stan- 
ley F. O’Leary, mining engineer of 
Battle Mountain, in association with 
J. J. Kinsella. Ore reported to sample 
over 4.50 oz. gold per ton is being 
broken from narrow faces and is sorted 
underground for shipment. Engineers 
acting for New York and Western in- 
terests are preparing to examine and 
check earlier sampling of the formerly 
productive Buckingham mines, situated 
a few miles scuth of Battle Mountain. 


*Two mines in the Searchlight dis- 
trict, southern Clark County, the M. 
& M. and the Blossom, have been re- 
opened by Homer C., Mills, head of the 
M. & M. Mines Co,, and the Golden 
Dawn Mining & Milling Co., who have 
shipped several carloads of high-grade 
gold ore to smelters from the Blos- 
som property. 


*The gold-silver-lead property and 
150-ton flotation mill of the West 
Coast Mines, Inc., at Barrett Springs, 
Humboldt County, have been acquired 
under lease by the newly formed Kia 
Ora Mining Co., Inc. Chip White, of 
Winnemucca, is superintendent. 
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Wherever you use wire rope or chain—for hoisting and material 
handling in your plant, aboard ship, or on drag-lines for stripping 
and excavating—you can save money three ways by specifying 
Laughlin drop-forged fittings. 


1, Save money on purchase price . .. because you can get standard 
fittings for almost any purpose from Laughlin’s complete line. 


2.Save money on materials . . . because drop-forged fittings— 
acknowledged superior for strength and long life—give your 
equipment full protection. 


3. Save money by avoiding accidents . . . because Laughlin’s fit- 
tings have more safety features than any other line .. . examples: 
unique “Fist-Grip” Safety Clip and Safety Hooks. 


For over 78 years, Laughlin fittings have been highly regarded for 
their rugged, uniform quality. For a catalog of these fittings, write 
today to Dept. 5, The Thomas Laughlin Company, Portland 6, 
Maine. Laughlin fittings are distributed through mill, mine and oi’ 
field supply houses. 
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_4 
THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP-FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 





HANG ON TO YOUR MONEY 


WITH THESE DROP-FORGED FINGERS OF STEEL 
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Can 
DREDGE 


BUILDERS 
Be Wrong? 


More and more leading makers 


of dredges built to operate on | 


gold, tin, tungsten and other 
placer metals, in varied kinds of 
fields all over the world, are using 
Pan-American Jigs as standard 
equipment. There must be, and 
are, plenty of sound reasons why. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
JIGS 


have won this wide-spread accept- 
ance because of— 


1. High recovery at low cost. 


2. Most 
downs, 


operating time—least 


Greatest economy of floor space. 
Low power requirement. 
Minimum weight. 

Small operating cost. 


Least maintenance expense. 


i 


A range of sizes and types to meet 
whatever your conditions require. 


Get our detailed printed matter. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 


820 PARKER STREET 
BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: "PANCO” 


@ Design, Metallurgical Testing and Field 
Consulting Service; Maauflectwrers of 
| MAlll end Placer Recovery Equipment 
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War Assets Corporation accepts 
Kaiser bid for Spokane aluminum 
plants 


*U. S. Senator Hugh B. Mitchell, of 
Washington, has reported that the War 
Assets Corporation has accepted Henry 
J. Kaiser’s bid for lease of the Trent- 
wood aluminum sheet mill and the 
Mead reduction plant at Spokane. The 
agreement requires an immediate pay- 
ment by Kaiser of $350,000. He will 
then pay an annual rental of $250,000, 
or 5 percent of net sales, whichever is 
greater, on the Trentwood aluminum 
mill, and an annual rental of 4 percent 
of production costs the first year and 
an additional 1 percent a year there- 
after until 8 percent is reached on the 
Mead reduction plant. 


The Trentwood rolling mill was built 
by the Government at a cost of $56,400,- 
000 and waa operated by the Aluminum 
Company of America. It had a rated 
capacity during war of 24,000,000 Ib, 
of aluminum sheet per month, with an 
annual payroll of $6,800,000, according 
to statistics of the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce, The Mead reduction plant 
cost $23,500,000, It had a capacity of 
216,080,000 Ib. of aluminum ingots an- 
nually, with a yearly payroll of $2,070,- 
000, 

The two plants reached peak pro- 
duction in January 1945, The rolling 
mill employed more than 3,500 persons, 
and the reduction plant about 1,500. 
The plants have been in “standby” 
condition in custody of the REC, 
which intrusted the care to the 
General Machinery Co. According to 
O. N, Green, Spokane manager of REC, 
it would require months to restore the 
rolling mill to running condition, but 
the reduction plant was not so thor- 
oughly dismantled. Kaiser engineers 
have said the reduction plant could be 
put in operation “quickly.” 

French, Chinese, and Russian engi- 
neers have been in Spokane inspecting 
the plants. The French were reported 
to be interested only in securing dis- 
mantled units at Trentwood for use in 
rehabilitation of French plants. Rus- 
sian engineers, representing the pur- 
chasing commission of the Soviet 
Union, were in Spokane three days in 
early February, inspecting the Trent- 
wood aluminum rolling mill, and were 
reported to be interested in units listed 
for disposal as surplus. Chinese engi- 
neers have also looked over the plants. 

The three American companies seek- 
ing the plants have been Reynolds 
Metals Co., Aluminum Company of 
America, and Kaiser, but according to 
Senator Mitchell “the deal is closed.” 
Formal papers, however, will not be 
signed until after a 14-day advertising 
period has expired. 


xwLast Chance Consolidated Mines, 
Ine., capitalized at $225,000, has filed 
articles of incorporation at Olympia. 





The company will operate the Great 
Western and Last Chance propertics, 
near Northport, according to Roy Mag. 
ney, trustee. He says plans call for 
milling the ore in dumps and _ stope 
fills left by previous operations, Under. 


ground development will take place 
later. 

* Alder Group Mining Co.'s affairs 
will be liquidated, distributing about 


$27,000 among stockholders and other 
claimants, after years of litigation, 
under an opinion rendered in January 
by Judge Ralph Foley, of Spokane, ap- 
proving the final report of the general 
receiver, the Spokane and Eastern 
branch of the Seattle First National 
Bank. 


*& Wray Farmin, president of the North- 
west Mining Association, told members, 
in Spokane, on Feb, 4, that silver- 
mining companies, facing an attack on 
their existence from manufacturers, 
are beginning to use the tactics used by 
silversmiths in urging Congress 
through telegrams to defeat the Green 
bill, 


*%The Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion plans to construct a $217,000 alum 
inum untanking tower, 70 ft. high, 
which will house a 100-ton crane for 
work on transformers and synchronous 
condensers, at its Mead substation, 
The tower section of the building is to 
be of aluminum siding on a steel frame- 
work. Window sashes and doors will 
be of aluminum and perhaps the roof. 
The lower part of the building will be 
114 by 84 ft. and the tower 42 by 8&4 ft. 


* Anton Money, member of British Co 
lumbia and Yukon Chamber of Mines, 
speaking in Spokane in January, on 
the subject of gold, said it will eon 
tinue to be in the future the principal 
standard of value in international 
transactions. He said that 91 percent 
of the world’s gold now is owned by 
the allied nations and that it would be 
one of the principal foundations upon 
which world peace could be established 
and continued, 





Immediate reopening of Alaska 
Juneau property not feasible— 
Placer and dredging operations pre- 
pare to resume 


*#C. A. Norris, president of Alaska 
Juneau Gold Mining Co., stated late in 
January that conditions do not justify 
resumption of operations at this time. 
Working capital is being conserved, he 
said, so that the Juneau mine and 
three smaller properties owned by the 
company in California can be reopened 
when feasible. Small maintenance 
crews are working at the properties, 
which are in good physical condition. 

The Juneau property was closed in 
1944 when a War Labor Board ruling 
upheld a local union’s demands which, 
if met, would have increased operat: 
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The California 


inw losses excessively. 
properties were closed as a result of 


Order 1-208, 

Manpower shortage is still a factor 
in keeping the Alaska and California 
properties closed, Mr, Norris stated 
that higher operating costs with an 
unchanged gold price would also have 
an effect on profit margins. 


* The Alaska Empire Gold Mines, of 
Juneau, Alaska, Norman Stines, man- 
aging director, announces that the St. 
Eugene Mining Co, will start work on 
their property as soon as weather per 
mits. The St. Hugene Mining Co, ob- 
tained an option on this property, 
which lies about 16 miles west of 
Juneau, at Hawk Inlet, on Admiralty 
Island, about two years ago. 


* The Red Devil Cinnabar mine, situ 
ated on the Kuskokwin River near 
Sleetmute, is to resume operations this 
spring, according to two of the part 
ners, Harold Schmidt and Glenn Frank 
lin, They have a lease on the prop 
erty, which is equipped with a 80-ton 
rotary retort and has been idle since 
the Government stopped purchasing 
mereury, 


* The Strandbergs, of Anchorage, Dave 
Strandberg, manager, are preparing to 
resume placer operations on Cripple 
Creek, which is near Folger, in the 
Ophir district. The steam-powered 
dragline will be operated two. shifts 
this season. A small crew will also 
work on the Candle Creek property, 
situated about 80 miles west of Me 
Grath. 


w¥Two new dozer-equipped — tractors 
have arrived in Fairbanks for use in 
the Fortymile district. Dan Manski 
will use a D-4 model on Engel Creek, 
which is near Chicken, and R,. A, 
Brown will use a D-6 model on Davis 
Creek, a tributary of Walkers Fork. 


win the Fortymile district the Wade 
Creek Dredging Co. will resume opera 
tions on Wade Creek this year with 
bulldozers and bedrock sluice boxes. 
The. Yukon Placer Mining Co. will 
start a new operation on Walker Fork 
this summer with dozer and dragline 
equipment. Harold Sehmidt, Charles 
Herbert, Glenn Franklin, and Leonard 
Stampe, all of Fairbanks, are partners 
in the first-named company, and Earl 
Kllingen is included as a partner in the 
other company. This same group of 
partners will start a placer operation 
this summer on Fourth of July Creek, 
a southerly tributary of the Yukon near 
Nation, if equipment can be obtained, 


*&The Livengood Placers, Dan Beyers, 
manager, with extensive placer opera- 
tions at Livengood, expect to resume 
operations with a 6-cu, ft. Yuba dredge 
this summer, Work will be resumed 
on the large partly completed earth 
dam which is being constructed on Hess 
Creek, The water will be used for 
tripping and thawing ahead of the 
lredge, Diesel pumps are being used 
until the dam is completed, 


*The Alaska Miners Association was 
pleased with a new price list issued in 
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A Dragline Bucket is as Good as 
the Metal in It 


Certain parts of dragline buckets 
must withstand continuous serv- 
ice abuse; in many cases what 
might be termed “cruel and un- 


® ” 
usual punishment. 





C287B 
pulling chains (U.S. Patent 2,103,972). 


Manganese steel dragline bucket 


As the application of dragline 
buckets broadened — embracing 
stripping and working in such 
materials as hard shale, cemented 
gravel, conglomerate, hard pan 
and blasted rock—stronger and 
more durable buckets became a 
necessity. This problem has been 
met not only by improved design, 


but by the advantageous use of 


“the toughest steel known.” 





S50 — Complete manganese steel sheave 


bloc ks, 


The wearing parts of a drag- 
bucket 


teeth, chain, bucket and harness 


line such as the lip, 
fittings, sheaves and blocks 

must withstand heavy shocks and 
stresses and grinding abrasion. 
For these parts, tough, wear-re- 


sistant austenitic manganese steel 


has demonstrated an unequalled 
durability. 

Long life with a minimum of 
time out for repairs, is built into 
dragline buckets equipped with 
Amsco manganese steel parts to 
withstand this destructive abuse. 
Several typical applications are 
shown in the pictures. 

Similar savings in maintenance 
costs and lost productive time are 
effected by the use in the drag- 
line machine itself of such man- 


ganese steel parts as crawler pads, 


sprockets, idlers and rollers, 





R720--Manganese steel lip for 20-yard drag- 
line bucket. 


Amsco manganese steel cast- 
ings as made for leading builders 
of draglines and shovels are de-, 
scribed in Bulletin 641-S, 


(Amsco Manganese Steel Castings are pro- 
duced and sold in Canada by Joliette Steel 
Ltd., Joliette, Quebec.) 


AMSCO 


Foundries at 
Chicago Heights, Ill.; New Castle, Del., 
Denver, Colo.; Oakland, Calif.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices In Principal Cities 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS © sLLinOtS 
AMiticAN > 


[ Brake Shoe } 














The Smith Air Compressor 
is right for the major- 
ity of your jobs... 


@ BIG ENOUGH to operate medium 
weight rock drills, paving breakers, clay 
spades, tampers, large spray guns. . 60 
cu. ft. capacity. Head equipped with 
high speed compressor valves. Auto- 
matic unloading and idling. 


@ SMALL ENOUGH to be towed at 
truck speeds from job to job. Initial 
and operating costs arelow. Uses only 
1 gal. of gasan hour! Its Ford motor 
and standard parts mean easy, low-cost 
maintenance, Don’t waste money with 
oversize, unwieldy compressors, Use 
the power you pay for. 


@ Are you interested? 
Write, phone, or wire today! 





$05 College &t. Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Alaska (ccntinued) 


January from the Fairbanks office of 
the Government Surplus’ Property 
Division, The quoted price on trac- 
tors, trucks, draglines, and other min- 
ing equipment was low enough to per- 
mit reconditioning for mining work. 
Previous high prices had made pur- 
chase of this equipment inadvisable, 


*%Fox Bar, a gold dredge operation, 
situated on the Kougarek River, 100 
miles northeast of Nome, and owned 
by the Riegel Bros., of Spokane, Wash., 
has been purchased for $80,000 by 
Waldo H,. Coffman, president of Gulf 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., and Cor- 
neil A. Sherman, chief engineer of the 
Yukon Corporation at Fairbanks. 
There are 20 claims in the property, 
extending along six miles of the river. 
During a 100-day season in 1939, Mr. 
Sherman reports that dredged ore as- 
sayed at $120,000. 


%&Salmon Gold Mines plans to move 
several hundred tons of freight this 
spring to its property, at Summit Lake. 
The company hopes to have a 300 to 
400-ton mill in operation by the end of 
1947, 

*&The Richard Lees properties, on 
Solomon, will have two dredges operat- 
ing there this spring after being closed 
for the winter. 


%& Fred Whitehead and Bob Watkins 
have purchased two tractors and bull- 
dozers for operations in the Fortymile 
district. 

%& Construction work has begun on a 
pig-iron and electric-steel smelter by 
the British Columbia Minerals & Re- 
sources Development Co. at Anyox, 75 
miles east of Ketchikan, according to 
officials of the company. This smelter 
was once operated by the Granby Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelter Co, Offi- 
cials say processes similar to those em- 
ployed in Sweden will be used. Alaska 
mining men anticipate that ore from 
the Territory will find its way to the 
plant. 

*%The lower Salmon River and Texas 


Creek valleys have been recently 
staked, since Walter W. Johnson Co, 
opened placer claims there. Mr. John- 


son reported at the Alaska Miners’ 
Association at the Arctic Club, in 
Seattle, Jan. 22, that he hoped the 
Brinker-Johnson dredge at Caribou, 
near Fairbanks, will be working 
this summer. 


*B. U. Gilroy, mining engineer, has 
been directing prospecting activities in 
the Fortymile district of the Yukon 
for a group of Eastern associates. He 
conferred with officials of the Terri- 
torial Department of Mines and the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines at Juneau. De- 
velopment and prospecting have been 
the principal activities along the Upper 
Yukon, even though Canada has not 
imposed restrictions on gold mining, 
according to Gilroy, because of lack 
of labor. He expects a large new 
dredge, idle in Dawson for months, 
to go into operation in the Sixtymile 
sector this season. 











Extensive exploration of northern 
Quebec is planned—Silver price 
ceiling is lifted—More claims staked 
near Manitoba nickel discovery 


*&The number of prospective new gold 
producers in Canada now exceeds . 60, 
Based on diamond-drill results in Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba, and the North- 
west Territories, optimistic estimates 
indicate that production within § the 
next two years will attain the maxi- 
mum gold output recorded in 1941, 
More men are returning to the mining 
camps from industrial centers. A con- 
tinued increase in activity is in pros- 
pect as soon as supplies and equip- 
ment are made available. 

xIn line with the projected large- 
scale expansion in gold mining are the 
plans for opening a great section of 
Pre-Cambrian formations for explora- 
tion in northern Quebec. This favor- 
able district has been receiving major 
attention by the Hollinger-M. A. Hanna 
interests. Labrador Mining & Explora- 
tion Co, in 1986 secured a_  20,000- 
square mile concession from the New- 
foundland Government in western 
Labrador, Dr. J. A. Retty, chief geolo- 
gist for the Labrador company, report- 
ed in 1945 that 15 deposits of iron ore 
had been found in the New Quebec 
area averaging 62.0 percent combined 
iron and manganese. (E.&M.J., June 
1945.) After control of the Labrador 
company was taken over by Hollinger 
Gold Mines, adjacent ground in Que- 
bee was acquired by Hollinger North 
Shore Exploration Co. In January it 
was announced that a 20-year conces- 
sion on more than 9,000 square miles 
had been granted to Hollinger North 
Shore, along the Quebec side of the 
Labrador boundary. The Hon, Jona- 
than Robinson, Quebec Minister of 
Mines, stated in January that the vast- 
ness of the projected enterprise, involv- 
ing more than $100,000,000 in capital, 
would lead to substantial development 
over a period of years. The first major 
project is to be building a_ railroad 
into the interior more than 800 miles 
north from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
*The price ceiling on silver was re- 
moved on Feb. 1 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board at Ottawa, 
leaving Canadian silver free to find its 
own market level. The smaller com- 
panies had previously been permitted 
to market silver in the United States; 
major producers were required to re- 
serve half of their output for domes- 
tic consumption at the former 40c 
price. Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., Hudson Bay, Noranda, Inter- 
national Nickel, Waite Amulet, and 
Normetal can now benefit from the 
OPA price for foreign-mined silver. 
Ottawa estimated 1946 output at 
9,100,000 oz. 

*%*The Canadian mining industry had 
10,933 employees on Dec. 1, 1945, 2.6 
percent lower than the same date a 
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year earlier. The total for wages and 
salaries was 4.9 percent higher, ac- 
cording to a report by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. These figures are 
based on returns from 510 mine opera- 
tors. Mine employment in Quebec and 
Ontario was slightly higher than a 
year ago and about on the same level 
as in December 1944 and 19438, 


QUEBEC 


xJ. H. C. Waite, president of Nor- 
metal Mining Corporation, has reported 
contracting for zine concentrates in 
1946 and expects no difficulty in dis- 
posing of the copper produced, A 
higher copper-zine content of ore mined 
last year was secured, making 1945 
the most profitable year in the history 
of the mine. The copper content aver- 
aged 8.68 percent and zine 7. percent 
for the 204,067 tons milled, giving an 
estimated operating profit of $783,000, 
compared with $595,299 in 1944, The 
new deep levels now being developed 
were stated to compare favorably with 
the levels above. 


wx Zine produced by Golden Manitou 
Mines has been contracted for through 
1947, according to a report in Febru- 
ary by the mine manager, Andrew Rob- 
ertson, The 960-ft., or bottom, level 
is showing an ore grade better than 
the mine average, broken ore amount- 
ing to 88,000 tons on this level carry- 
ing 6.9 percent zine and 5.8 oz. silver 
per ton. Total reserves of broken ore 
at the end of 1945 averaged 4.1 oz. 
silver and 0.026 oz. gold per ton and 
7.24 percent zine. Drilling to a depth 
of 1,500 ft. has indicated the downward 
continuation of the oré and shaft sink 
ing is to be started within the near 
future to open three new levels. The 
full mill capacity of 1,000 tons a day 
is to be utilized as soon as the labor 
shortage is corrected. Manitou con- 
sulting geologists are W. F. James and 
B. S. W. Buffam. 


*& Positive ore reserves at Lamaque 
Gold Mines, Bourlamaque, increased to 
2,558,948 tons at the end of last year, 
the company has reported. The ore 
grade was down from $8.26 to $8.18 
per ton. Production last year amount- 
ed to $1,734,910 from treatment of 
157,365 tons averaging $11.03, with a 
net profit of $564,328. New ore devel- 
opment in 1945 had a length of 487 ft. 
averaging $10.59 per ton at levels from 
150 ft. down to 2,900 ft., the width 
averaging 5.7 ft. The source of maxi- 
mum output was above the 1,800-ft. 
level. Development is in progress 
down to the 8,600 horizon. John C. 
Perry is mine manager and W. H. Zie- 
man, mill superintendent. 


x%Insco Mines, holding 2,800 acres of 
water claims in the south half of Lake 
Dufault, two miles east of Waite 
Amulet, now has four diamond drills 
working through the ice and expects 
to inerease the number to six in 
March. The broad exploratory pro- 
gram, directed by Dr. A. F. Banfield, 
is testing the Area Creek fault, which 
crosses the claims for a length of 2% 
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YOU CAN'T GET POWER 
FROM LOST STEAM! 


Steam—or any gas or liquid—leaking past a faulty gland 
©) stuffing box . . . is lost for processing or as a source of 
power. The wasted time and lost production resulting 
from frequent replacement of improper or poor quality 
packing is a loss of much greater importance! That's 
why the use of “any packing that's handy” shoyld be 
guarded against. 


USE THE RIGHT PACKING! 
‘PALMETTO makes the right packing for every one of 
your applications . . . the right quality for most economi- 
cal maintenance . . . the right design for most effective 
sealing — with least wear to rods, shafts and stems. 
Write today for bulletins which show what packings to use where. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 
Bronx Bivd. at 238th St., New York 66, N. Y. 
Plants at New York, N. Y. and North Wales, Pa. ar-isas 


im PALMETTO for steam, water, air PELRO 
PAL for oils CUTNO for alkalis. SUPER-CUTNO 


blue asbestos) for acids. KLERO for foods 
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Canada (continued) 

miles. The Beauchastel and Joliet 
faults are also believed to underlie 

Vilw ag a sections of the water claims to be 
tested by drillholes. The present pro- 

gram is also guided by anomalies lo- 


Dene eee eal 
cated several years ago by a magnet- 
ometer survey. 

% Dastur Gold Mines, in the north sec- 
tion of Dasserat Township near the 


property of Golconda Mines, has se- 


, Tema cured favorable results from the first 
hy iy | | } N fF ’ Q U Ny RY hy ft : al fe fe | i ft at N i R three drillholes. The consulting engi- 
neer, Julius M. Cohen, reports well 
mineralized vein material intersected 


| over widths of 7 to 16.5 ft. Extensive 

Wii NAN WENE ‘ exploratory work has been planned for 
this ground. American interests have 

optioned stock to provide the treasury 


with more than $125,000. 

*C. H. E. Stewart, consulting engi- 
neer of Arntfield Mining Corporation, 
has recommended sinking a 500-ft. in- 
ternal shaft below the 1,075-ft. level. 
The company is preparing to carry out 
this work, which will be followed by 
opening five new levels in the block 
of ground below the mine workings. 
Information on which the recommen- 
dation was based has been secured 
from deep diamond drillholes in a pro- 
gram recently completed. The shaft 
sinking is part of a mine expansion 
program estimated to cost $410,000. 
The mill is to be rehabilitated in 1947 
and the capacity increased to 250 tons 
a day. 


ONTARIO 


*L. T. Postle, mine manager of Ches- 
terville Larder Lake Gold Mining Co., 
*++ anywhere has reported the completion late in 
——_- e F January of shaft sinking to a 2,350-ft. 
Ss ; depth. Crosscutting is in progress. 

Compared with the 1944 low of 875 
tons a day, the mill was operating at 
a 500-ton rate in February and is ex- 
pected to advance to about 600 tons 


in : 
high-powereq , a day within another month. L. J. 


reater sat 
— ety for wo Kearns is president. 

ae thers | *%Teck-Hughes Gold Mines reported a 
ey profit last year of $317,179 plus an in- 
“O, — come from the Lamaque subsidiary of 
that do = j : ear $344,140. Gold recovery from Teck- 
Hughes ore averaged $10.36 a ton in 
1945, the major tonnage being drawn 
from the 10th level. Positive ore re- 
serves were reduced by only 4,000 tons, 
although labor shortages limited the 
amount of development. An 80-ft. ore- 
shoot opened on the 11th level graded 
$30.70, the average value of all newly 
developed ore being $20.69 a ton. 
George C, Gilchrist is mine manager. 
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*Four new levels are now ready for 


development at Kirkland Lake Gold 
Mining Co. as a result of putting down 
the internal shaft from 4,750 to 5,450 


ft. Shaft sinking was completed in 
OPT. OK rémenica 3 Oldest ied Erplosives LE an ae January and is being followed by in- 

tensive development. V. H. Emery, 
managing director, stated in the annual 
report that 1945 production, positive 
ore reserves, and earnings had all 
shown substantial improvement. Labor 
conditions are better than a year ago 
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and are making it possible to open up 
promising new sections of the mine. 
Gold ore was developed some years 
ago through the No. 2 winze at the 
§,450-ft. horizon, which gives promise 
of satisfactory results from the pro- 
gram now being started. D. J. B. 
Tyrrell is president. 


MANITOBA 


% Additional information has been re- 
leased relative to the new nickel-cop- 
per discovery of Sherritt Gordon 
Mines, Ltd., situated near Berge and 
Lynn lakes and just south of Gold- 
sand Lake in the Granville Lake min- 
ing division of Manitoba. A magnet- 
ometer survey last summer located six 
separate magnetic anomalies, two of 
which have been drilled to date. Assay 
results of four holes put down on the 
first anomaly average approximately 
1.5 pereent nickel and 0.65 percent 
copper, and three additional holes gave 
low or negative results. No official 
widths have been announced, but 75 ft. 
is indicated. Initial drilling on the sec- 
ond and largest of the six anomalies 
indicates that the abnormal readings 
are due to magnetic and not metallic 
sulphides. Two drills are presently 
working on the property and two drills 
more will be added. 

Since the Sherritt Gordon announce- 
ment of this discovery other companies 
have rushed to obtain ground, God’s 
Lake Gold Mines have staked a large 
group of claims, and International Min- 
ing Corporation (Canada), Ltd., and 
Conwest Exploration Co., Ltd., have 
jointly staked another large block. 
Some 300 claims have been recorded 
in the immediate area. 


%&Central Manitoba Mines, Ltd., has 
sold 50 claims, which comprised the 
company’s original mine property, for 
$50,000 cash. Mining operations termi- 
nated in 1937 for lack of ore, following 
extensive development. Purchasers of 
the property, to be known as Manitoba 
Central Mines, Ltd., will pursue an in- 
tensive deep drilling program under 
the direction of M. G. Smerchanski, 
geologist. Central Manitoba Mines, 
Ltd., will continue its search for a new 
mine; immediate plans call for the 
drilling of the company’s holdings at 
Island Lake and Wallace Lake. 


*& Newcomer Mining & Refining, Ltd., 
has completed registration with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
in Philadelphia whereby permission is 
granted to sell 500,000 shares at $1 per 
share. The company’s gold-arsenic 
property is 8% miles west of Flin 
Flon. A 100-ton mill and 50-ton arsenic 
unit are being installed. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
* New incorporations as listed in the 
B. C. Gazette last month include: 
Perkins Peak Mines, Ltd., authorized 
capital $3,000,000; Cariboo Central 
Gold Mines, Ltd., $10,000; Cyr Creek 
Mining Co., Ltd., $50,000; Swift River 
Dredging Co., Ltd., 100 shares; and 
Cline Cariboo Gold Mines, Ltd., $10,000. 


*&Shareholders of Santiago Mines, Ltd., 
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Low first cost, fast priming, efficient, non-clogging action mean 
that Carver Pumps get to work faster, stay on the job longer, and 
pump more water at less cost per gallon. Top capacity is main- 
tained even after hundreds of hours of toughest service because 
the wearing surface seal rings are made of Tungsten Carbide 
that will keep water in and air out. 

Every Carver Pump carries a ‘Certified’ tag which means that 
it has been carefully tested and fully meets our high standards 
for performance on the job. It's your assurance of peak perform- 


ance on your toughest jobs as well as on the easy ones. For de- 


tails, see your nearby Carver distributor or write direct. 
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MORRIS SUMMIT GOLD MINES, LTD., British Columbia, plans to spend $900,000 during 1946 
and 1947 to bring to production the Salmon Gold mine, situated just above the hydroplane 
mooring. Summit Lake with Salmon Glacier in background is shown above. 


Canada (continued) 


have been advised by R. Crowe-Swords, 
managing director, of satisfactory re- 
sults of diamond drilling on the Venus 
group on Lasqueti Island, where an 
orebody with an indicated width of 9 
ft. and grade of $10 per ton has been 
found at a depth of 500 ft. On Texada 
Island exploration is proceeding on the 
Storneway and Alladin-Percro groups. 
An intensive diamond-drilling and un 
derground program is in effect at the 
Holland mine, in the Bridge River dis 
trict. Retimbering and reclamation of 
the Bosun_ silver-lead mine, in the 
Slocan district, is reaching its objec- 
tive, and shipments of high-grade ore 
will start soon. The managing direc- 
tor predicts the reopening of the mill 
at the Dolomi mine, on Prince of Wales 
Island, in southeastern Alaska, before 
summer. An option has been obtained 
on the Goo-Goo and U. 8S. Gold prop- 
erties, at the head of Thorne Arm, 25 
miles east of Ketchikan, Alaska. San- 
tiago owns the Enid-Julie gold group, 
at Phillips Arm, Vancouver mining 
division. The properties are being ex- 
plored by California (B. C.) 
Mines, Ltd. 

*A rebirth of the former copper-min- 
ing community of Anyox and a start 
on British Columbia’s long-awaited 
iron and steel industry were effected 
last month when a crew of men 
arrived to recondition the old Granby 
power plant, wharfs, bunkhouses, and 
messhouse. By the time the power 
plant has been reclaimed and dockage 
facilities have been restored, it is 
hoped that construction of the furnace 
for smelting iron ore can start. The 
project has been undertaken by B, C. 
Minerals & Resources 
Co., Ltd., and Privateer Mine, Ltd. 


*Shareholders of Salmon Gold Mines, 
Ltd., have surrendered all assets for 
one million shares in the newly incor- 
porated Morris Summit Gold Mines, 
Ltd., whose authorized capital is three 
million shares. The new company has 
agreed to advance $900,000 within two 
years to finance the Salmon Gold mine. 
A crew of workmen, under the direc- 


Gold: 


Development 


tion of Evan E. Harris, has left for 
the property, in the Portland Canal 
mining division, to transport as much 
material as possible over the snow. An 
extensive diamond-drilling program 
last year found no blank holes and re 
covered cores from three separate veins 
giving an over-all average of 65 in, 
of ore assaying more than $20 per ton. 


*Silbak Premier Mines, Ltd., received 
net smelter returns of $47,442 for 
December production, recovered after 
treatment of 5,751 tons, averaging 0.21 
oz, gold and 1.41 oz, silver per ton. 


*%Central Zeballos Gold Mines, Ltd., 
partly owned subsidiary of Reno Gold 
Mines, Ltd., is preparing to resume 
production at its Clayoquot division 
property. Norman F, Brookes. will 
supervise the reconditioning. 


*Cangold Mining & Exploration Co., 
Ltd., has let a contract to North Coast 
Engineering, Ltd., to design mill, min- 
ing plant, aerial tram-line, and general 
camp buildings for construction on the 
Sherwood gold property, Vancouver Is- 
land. Mill design will be dependent on 
results of tests being made. 


x An offer has been made to War As- 
sets Corporation to purchase mine and 
mill machinery and equipment on the 
Vancouver Island property of Twin “J” 
Mines, Ltd. Under a trust agreement 
dated Dec. 15, 1945, a total of 1,000,000 
shares of company stock has been 
made available to the public through 
London & Western Trusts Co., Ltd., 
for financing exploration and develop- 
ment, istimates of ore reserves in 
the Lenora and Tyee mines are suffi- 
cient to maintain capacity mill opera- 
tion for approximately two years. It 
is also planned to concentrate explora- 
tion near the Richard III property, 
where the gold content is considerably 
higher than in the ores of the adjoin- 
ing properties. 


*&The treasury of Vananda Mining 
Co., Ltd., has received $40,000 as a re- 
sult of the exercising of options by 
Pioneer Gold Mines of B. C., Ltd., and 
Industrial Metals Mining Co., Ltd., en- 
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titling each to 100,000 shares of Van- 
atida stock at 20c per share. The Pros- 
ser orebody has been oriented by cross- 
cut on the 480-ft. level and a new body 
has been discovered by diamond drill- 
ing. 

* Production of Britannia Mining & 
Smelting Co., Ltd., for 1945 was ap- 
proximately 12,300,000 lb. copper, val- 
ued at $1,950,000. This compares with 
13,800,000 Ib. valued at $2,400,000 in 
1944, The number of employees in- 
creased from 444 in August to 576 by 
the end of 1945. 


%Canusa Cariboo Gold Mines, Ltd., is 
sinking 400 ft. of shaft at its Cariboo 
district property. Orders have been 
placed for hoist, compressors, and other 
equipment. A development program 
has been outlined by Dr. Victor Dol- 
mage, consulting geologist, at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000. E. E. Mason 
has been appointed mine manager, 


% Production of Kelowna Exploration 
Co., Ltd., from the Nickel Plate mine, 
Osoyoos mining division, for 1945, was 
34,582 oz. gold valued at $1,331,407. 


*Shareholders of Hedley Mascot Gold 
Mines, Ltd., have been advised of the 
intersection of 9 ft. of ore assaying 1.25 
oz. gold per ton at a point 66 ft. up the 
dip from the discovery made in the 3,- 
700-level tunnel last month. 


* Directors of Hedley Amalgamated 
Gold Mines, Ltd., have agreed, subject 
to approval by shareholders, to increase 
the authorized capital by issue of 
1,000,000 additional treasury shares. 
Funds will be used for exploration and 
development work estimated to cost 
more than $100,000. 


*%& Diamond drilling is in progress at the 
Phoenix properties of Brooklyn-Stem- 
winder Gold Mines, Ltd. 


*& Boundary Gold Mines, Ltd., is making 
a public offering of 1,000,000 treasury 
shares to provide funds for extensive 
exploitation of its gold-silver property 
adjoining Dentonia at Greenwood. 


*&Production of Sheep Creek Gold 
Mines, Ltd., for 1945 was 10,072 oz. 
gold from 24,504 tons of ore. December 
production, valued at $55,725, was 3,600 
tons of ore, The wholly owned subsidi- 
ary, Zincton Mines, Ltd., Slocan mining 
division, produced 12,564,809 Ib. zine 
from 78,822 tons of ore milled last year. 


*&Bayonne Consolidated Mines, Ltd., 
has encountered 20 ft. of ore, averag- 
ing 87 in. in width and $38 in grade, 
in a raise being driven from the 8th 
to the 6th levels. The shaft being sunk 
from the 8th level to establish two new 
levels has reached a depth of 45 ft. C. 
Rutherford, consulting engineer, says 
work is going forward with a crew of 
approximately 60 men, Milling will be 
resumed this spring. 


*& Utica Mines (1987), Ltd., has let a 
contract to Keyes Construction Co, for 
diamond drilling and underground work 
on its Slocan property. Directors re- 
cently elected include D, M, Armstead, 
C. E, Marr, P. R. Brissenden, C. C. 
Keyes, and W. E. Walkden. 
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frees our mines, straight through to 
the time they are delivered, U-S:S 
Lorain Grinding Balls are kept undet 
rigid control. They are forged from 
Carnegie-Illinois Controlled Steel — 
which has been rolled to predeter- 
mined specifications. They are kept 
under a precise system of heat control 
which results in just the right degree 
of hardness to withstand the heavy 
abrasion and terrific punishment of 
grinding mills. 










OTHER LORAIN PRODUCTS 


Mill Liners and Screens of 
High Carbon Rolled Plate, 
Manganese, Chrome Nickel 
Molybdenum, and plain Carbon 
Steel or Hard Iron; Hammers 
for Swing Hammer Mills, In- 
dustrial Cars, and Trackwork. 


And this control is further main- 
tained through careful inspection, giv- 
ing definite assurance that U-S-S 
Lorain Grinding Balls will not deviate 
from the standard of quality this prod- 
uct must hold to giye you uniformly 
superior results. 






























It will pay you to specify U-S-S 
Lorain Grinding Balls. They’re avail- 
able in these dimensions: 2”, %", 4”, 
Mn Bs Be Das tet 1a 
4%", and 5”, 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States Steel presents 
The Theatre Guild on the Air. American Broadcasting 
Company coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper 
for time and station, 
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Pittsburgh and Chicago 
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Now...a handbook 
treatment of non- 
ferrous metallurgy 


answering hundreds 

of questions on 

processes, apparatus, 
methods 


e Available 
on easy 
terms 


Here are hundreds of de- 
tailed descriptions of 
processes, materials, meth- 
ods, apparatus, data—ev- 
ery bit of information, 
every fact the metallurg- 
ist needs to get the re- 
sults he wants. Check 
your methods against 
those employed by experts 
in every branch of spe- 
cialization—have at hand all the charts, tables, all the 
helpful facts which answer every question, solve every 
problem involved in reduction and refining. 


Just Published! 


HANDBOOK OF 
NONFERROUS 
METALLURGY 


DONALD M. LIDDELL, Editor-in-Chief 
Metallurgical Engineer; Lieutenant-Colonel Air 
Reserve (Inactive) 


Two volumes. Second Edition. 1377 pages, 534x834, 
468 figures, 247 tables, and diagrams 


Vol. |. Principles 
and Processes 


Vol. ll. Recovery 
of the Metals 


This two-volume handbook gives you firsthand, from men 


who have specialized for years in their field. a careful 
description of every type of metallurgical process, the 
apparatus involved, necessary data on materials, ete. It 


eovers each of the metals with regard to analysis of 
physical, chemical and mechanical properties, a compre 
hensive study of its sources, output, and so on. Gives 
facts and data on metallurgical fuels, power plants and 
accessories, electric furnaces, ete.—describes current and 
standard practice in the preparation and production of 
the metal and its alloys and by-products. 


Gives every practical working 
fact needed on the job 


Take your problems in nonferrous metallurgy to these 
specialists for the practical material you need, when you 
need it—in the form in which you can use it most read- 
ily. Have at your command the type of apparatus best for 
each job, treatment of material for each process, methods 
of operating equipment for best results, analysis of the 
details of each job, each process, the complete metallurgy 
of each metal, its alloys and end-products, with full de 
tails of every phase of production from source to market. 


See it 10 days on approval 
e@ EASY TERMS e 


Mail coupon now for your copies 


Mc-Graw-Hitt Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. | 
Send me Liddell’s HANDBOOK OF NON- | 
FERROUS METALLURGY, 2 Vols., for 10 | 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I 
will send $4.50 plus few cents postage and | 
pene monthly till $13.50 is paid, or return | 
»00ks postpaid. (We pay postage on orders ac- 
companied by remittance of first installment.) ] 
| 
| 


Name 


City and 
Company 


Position J-3-46 | 
In Canada: Mail to Embassy Book Co., | 
12 Richmond St., E. Toronto 1 
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Canada (Continued) 


YUKON 


* Keno Hill Mining Co., Ltd., has been 
incorporated under the laws of Ontario 
with head office at 1001 Federal Bldg., 
Toronto, to develop the silver-lead 
mines formerly operated by Treadwell- 
Yukon Corporation, Ltd. The new com- 
pany is financed jointly by Conwest 
Exploration Co., Ltd., and Ventures, 
Ltd. Frank Buckle is mine manager. 


*% Production of The Yukon Consoli- 
dated Gold Corporation, Ltd., exceeded 
$900,000 in 1945, a gain of almost 50 
percent over 1944. The company is 
making plans for expanded operations 
in 1946. Whereas only three dredges 
have been operated during the past 
three years, six will be worked in 1946 
and a seventh will be rehabilitated and 
put into operation if expedient. Em- 
phasis will be placed on ground prep- 
aration, which was unavoidably neg- 
lected during the period of labor 
scarcity. 








Several companies settle wage dis- 
putes—Nation lacks Mexican engi- 
neers and prospectors 


% Mining in Mexico marks time pend- 
ing the total settlement of the strike 
called on Dec. 31 by leaders of the 33 
silver sections of the national miners’ 
union against 28 of the 32 silver-mining 
companies and the five large refineries 
to enforce demands for a 40 percent 
pay increase. 

The Government admitted that the 
strike has reduced silver production to 
about 500,000 oz. a month from a 
monthly average of about 6,000,000 oz. 
Mining sources estimate the strike is 
costing the Government about 1,000,- 
000 pesos ($210,000) a day in lost taxes. 
The Cia. Real del Monte y Pachuca, 
S. A., Pachuca, Hidalgo, one of Mexico’s 
largest silver producers, and American 
Smelting company’s Santa Eulalia 
unit, Chihuahua, are two of the majors 
involved in the strike that have made 
peace with the unions. Santa Eulalia 
settled for an 80 centavo daily pay in- 
crease (16c.) and payment of 80 per- 
cent of wages during the strike, as well 
as liquidating costs of the movement to 
the union. Real del Monte granted a 
general 1.25 peso (27c.) daily wage 
increase, full payment of wages during 
the strike, and 250,000 pesos ($52,500) 
as costs of the movement. That was 
the best cash deal the laborites got 
from any of the companies hit by the 
strike. 

Ironically, rail transportation im- 
proved considerably during the strike 
because suspension of shipments by the 
companies involved made more box cars 
available. 


*% Unusual gold mining is being done 
by the American-backed Maravilla 
Mine & Mill Co. at Urique, Chihuahua, 





under the management of William H. 
McCord. The gold is being mined from 
voleanic sands. The Americans have 
improved the rudimentary methods of 
working the deposit, which is some 600 
ft. wide. 


*The Ministry of National Economy 
is considering the petition by the Sina- 
loa Government and mining men of 
that State, Nayarit, and southern 
Sonora that the metal-treatment plant 
it plans for the central Pacific Coast be 
established at San Ignacio, Sinaloa, 
which ‘the petitioners said will be the 
best site for the plant. The petitioners 
told the Ministry that this plant is an 
urgent necessity, as it would cut pro- 
duction costs and serve to increase the 
output of mines of the zone, which 
must now ship ore long distances to 
refineries in Mexico, and frequently to 
those in the U. S. as well. 


*% Though exporting gold from Mexico 
has been exclusively a Government un- 
dertaking, through the Bank of Mex- 
ico, several men and women have been 
arrested for smuggling gold currency. 
Mining the yellow metal has_ been 
stepped up in several parts of the Re- 
public, mostly in the central belt and 
the northwest. Prospectors are report- 
ed to have become more active in seek- 
ing gold. 


xAmong Mexican mining’s greatest 
needs are Mexican engineers and pros- 
pectors. Lic. Eduardo Suarez, Secre- 
tary of Finance, stressed that assist- 
ing mining is one of the Government’s 
greatest concerns. He added that dis- 
cussions he had with executives of 
leading mining companies revealed that 
few Mexicans hold important positions 
in their organizations, because the na- 
tives who are trained academically as 
well as foreigners lack practical knowl- 
edge concerning the management of 
working personnel. 

Secretary Suarez announced that the 
Government is worried because there 
are terms at the National University 
when but four students are taking 
mining engineering, a demonstration 
of the indifference of young Mexicans 
toward that profession. The Govern- 
ment intends to encourage Mexicans to 
become trained mining engineers. It 
will aid and encourage prospectors to 
work in more regions, as it desires to 
develop more deposits of precious and 
industrial metals and minerals. 

The building of the School of Mines 
in Mexico City, the third oldest of the 
kind in the world, is fast going to 
pieces because of the soggy terrain on 
which it has stood since the late 18th 
Century. It is to be moved, as is, and 
reconditioned as a feature of the Uni- 
versity City, the National University 
has decided. 


*%Information at the Ministry of Fi- 
nance is that the mining tax law will 
be revised, apparently to relieve sev- 
eral sectors of the industry from bur- 
densome taxation. However, as Con- 
gress is not now in session, mining 
opines that, apart from drafting a bill, 
nothing can be done about this until 
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M@LY-COP 


COPPER-MOLYBDENUM-ALLOY 


Grinding Balls 


Grind more tons per ball, maintain spherical 
shape of balls longer, lower your cost and in- 
crease your output with Sheffield Moly-Cop Grind- 
ing Balls. They are forged and heat-treated to a 
hardness and toughness unobtainable in ordinary 
grinding balls. As a matter of fact, the average 
volume hardness of a 4” Moly-Cop Ball is more 
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than 2% times that of the ordinary carbon ball— 
providing an important advantage in wear over 
the average carbon ball. ; ; 

Moly-Cop Balls give finer grind throughout their 
longer life—making it profitable to grind even lower 
grade ores. You can save on all grinding costs 
with Sheffield Moly-Cop Balls in your mill. 


SHEFFIELD STEEL 


SHEFFIELD STEEL CORPORATION 


SHEFFIELD STEEL OF TEXAS 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Export Representatives 


Canada — The Canada Ingot Iron Company, Ltd. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 


: All Other Countries— 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio 


Sub-distributors in Mexico: La Consolidada 








Mexico (continued) . 


THERE is A GOOD REASON WHY the next session of Congress, which 


opens on Sept. 1. 
4é T c N : C H c L 8 WAY 99 Interest in mining continues, despite 

various adverse conditions, reports the 
Ministry of National Economy. The | 
report said 451 applications for mine 
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design incorporated in Nichols Herreshoff Sonora, and Zacatecas. 


Multiple Hearth Furnaces. 


Operating records of thousands of furnaces 
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%Mexico’s road works program this 
This continuous advancement has resulted year will be advanced with an invest- 


in the establishment of remarkable records ment of 160,000,000 pesos ($33,150,000), 
the highest for any year since 1925. 


tt © because of flexibility of design, compactness, The Ministry of Communications and 
mg ro small space and low power consumption. Public Works said mining regions are 
bce! Ni . ff P - to be among those that are accorded 
ere oe Fy ichols offers the Process Industries a com- preference. 


*Training of young miners has been 
designing engineers and construction man- started, with special courses at the 
Pachuca, Hidalgo, school of mines, un- 
caen ae der the auspices of the State Govern- 
modernization of existing plants. ment and President Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho. Nearly 100 miners, chosen 
from workings in all parts of Mexico, 

oa are now taking this training. Careful 
Bias work and safety first are stressed in 


ENGINEERING & | BZ 04] || RESEARCH CORP. the courses. 


60 WALL TOWER oe UNIVERSITY TOWE *%An American enterprise, the Gold 
NEW YORK 5, N, Y. MONTREAL, P. Q. River Mining Co., has started impor- 
tant gold placer works in El Pinzan 
district, Guerrero, according to a report 
from Coyuca de Catalan. The company 
is also working El Pompeya mine, in 


NATIONAL | | the region mentioned, and has started 
+ | reconstructing the road from Coyuca 


de Catalan to its properties. 


C L A S S | F | E D A D V F be T i S | N G *Investments in mining are assured 

full facilities by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, provided this capital respects the 
. i laws of Mexico and demonstrates a 
.AT YOUR SERVICE (or bringing business needs or “oppor- i spirit of cooperation for the good of 


tunities” to the attention of other men associated in executive management, a ale 1 : 
sales and responsible technical, engineering and operating capacities with the ; | the country, President ( amacho said re- 
industries served by: a° cently in the address that inaugurated 


the Third National Industrialists’ Con- 


=a a plete Engineering Service as consulting and 


agers for the construction of new, or the 
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vention in Mexico City. 


THE SEARCHLIGHT SECTIONS OF : The President added that these fa- 


cilities are for “private initiative and 
(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING) _ | Mexican and foreign capital to channel 
: themselves toward basic activities such 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS | as the electrical industry, metallurgy, 


| and in general those that tend to satisfy 


c4unennenmnnnenvnennenscuenenenliatnentseasiesnetiaqueny 


| principally the greatest number of na- 





i Air Transport Coal Age E. & M. J. Markets i tional activities.” 

: American Machinist senewenetion Methods Factory Management ; Jens ; : 

: Aviation Electrical World . and Maintenance i xInvestigation is being made by the 

z Aviation Hews qeeqwonies — Food Industries : Federal Board of Conciliation and 

: usiness Wee ngineering an ining ; . : 

i Bus Transportation Journal aaa E “ : Z Arbitration of the complaint by the 

: Chemical & Metallurgi- Engineering News- soauet Enguncerang : more than 90 employees, most of them 

z cal Engineering Record Textile World : miners, of the Cia. Minera La Azul, 
: S. A., Taxco, Guerrero, that the busi- 


ar : : ; i warnin 
For advertising rates or other information, write: ness was suspended without wa e 


: : to them by the Enemy Aliens Proper- 
| Departmental Staff i ties and Businesses Board that had 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. ' operated the properties for more than 
i : two years. La Azul was Japanese- 
: 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. i owned. It was reported that the board 
' ' had found that operating La Azul was 
ernie haat nce taee inanimate einen unprofitable, 
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General strikes stop mine produc- 
tion—War tax funds spent to de- 
velop mining 


x Strikes at some of the small nitrate 
plants at Iquique were the cause of a 
labor demonstration in the central part 
of Santiago. Seven workers were killed 
in a fight with the. police. As a conse- 
quence, the Chilean Federation of La- 
bor called a general strike to last 24 
hours. Another general strike was 
called later by the C.T.Ch. (Chilean 
Confederation of Labor), but on this is- 
sue labor split up. The Socialist ele- 
ment argued that such a strike was 
being called for political reasons alone, 
but the Communist managed section of 
the same C.T.Ch., which controls it, 
compelled men to walk out. 

On this account, nearly all mines in 
Chile have been down for at least a 
week, among them the three porphyry 
copper mines. The coal miners’ strike 
has been in effect more than two weeks. 
The coal situation is getting most seri- 
ous. Stocks at the railroads, gas works, 
and manufacturers, which have been 
very low all through the war, are near- 
ly exhausted. About 70,000 miners have 
been on strike, including those at work 
in the nitrate plants. Most of the 
Chilean fleet has been concentrated at 
the coal ports of Lota and Coronel. 


% The Carahue Gold Co. has announced 
that it will suspend operations, leaving 
about 200 men idle. This company has 
received a loan of U.S. $26,000 from the 
Corporacién de Fomento, but has not 
been able to utilize it. 


% When a special war tax was imposed 
on copper, the law that distributed such 
a tax provided that a portion of it 
should be spent yearly in developing 
the mining industry. From last year’s 
special copper tax, Caja de Crédito 
Minero will receive during 1946 1,350,- 
000 dollars, and the Institutos Mineros 
of Tarapacaé and Antofagasta 167,000 
dollars each. 


* Recently two delegates representing 
Caja de Crédito Minero and the Chilean 
Mining Society discussed with Andes 
Copper Co. officials the possibility of 
smelting Chile’s present production of 
copper concentrates and high-grade 
gold ores in the company’s smelters, Up 
to the present these products have been 
without a market. 


* Because of inflation, the State’s rail- 
roads have been compelled periodically 
to raise freight and passenger rates. 
Recently, freight on ores and concen- 
trates was raised 18 percent, placing 
the small mining industry in a difficult 
position. The Mining Society addressed 
a note to the Government explaining 
that the mining industry is not in a 
position to shoulder new burdens. 


*In the recent strike at the Colico Sur 
coal mine, the miners experimented in 
Chile with the sit-down type of strike 
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HELICOPTERS—HOW SOON? 


This Army XR-8 helicopter and its military successors, designed and 
produced by Kellett, are helping us prepare to produce advanced heli- 
copters to fit the needs of commerce and industry. Sixteen years of air- 
craft manufacturing experience equip us to understand those needs, and 
to approach the helicopter’s future confidently. 


No longer is the helicopter’s flying flexibility questioned. It is being 
demonstrated every day. Any well-designed helicopter is completely at 
home flying forward, backward or sidewise, taking off and landing 
vertically in open land or water space of tennis-court size—hovering 
motionless within talking distance of the ground. The same helicopter 
travels across country at speeds greater than your car can hold on an 


express highway. 


The day may not be far away when helicopters, developed from 
present models, will perform many money-saving, time-saving tasks. 
Aerial surveys and patrols, crop-dusting, repair and relief missions, 
mineral and petroleum exploration and the transportation of passengers 
or goods will afford countless opportunities to do the job better by helicopter. 


Kellett’s immediate objective is to develop helicopters with adequate 
range, capacity and stamina to meet exacting requirements. That is a 
goal worth reaching. We intend to attain it as rapidly as possible. 


KELLETT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, UPPER DARBY, PA; 


KELLETT 
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Save on Material Handling 


with SAUERMAN CRESCENT SCRAPERS 


N pits, strip mines, underground 

in fact, wherever there are problems 
of handling materials at long range 
Sauerman Crescent scrapers daily are 
demonstrating their ability to dig and 





haul large tonnages at costs of a few 


labor 
ef ore 
in underground slushing. 


Sauerman Scraper saves 


and makes full recovery cents per ton, 


The secret of “Crescent” efficiency is in 
the streamline design of this unique 
scraper. A Crescent bucket penetrates 
hard-packed materials with ease, and re- 
quires less line-pull than any other type 







of scraper to move a given load. 


Sauerman Crescent scrapers are han- 


dling coal, loose ore, gravel, sand, clay 





and every kind of bulk material on thou- 
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Wet phosphate rock is stored on 
ground at drying plant by Sauer 
man Seraper and reclaimed by 


same scraper after draining. aa : ae ne rs 
, ‘Daily sraaeite : 600 tons. ’ ne tacts, heure s and pictures. 


SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 






sands of projects, large and small. Ask 
for Catalog 19-] which gives interest- 
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—is dependent directly upon the performance of your haulage 
power units. That's why we recommend Davenport Better- 
Built Locomotives INDIVIDUALIZED to FIT your particular haul- 
&je requirements. You'll achieve new lows in ton-mile costs 
when you utilize the in-built stamina, responsive power and 
















easy-to-operate controls of longer-lived Davenports. Our engi- 
neers will be glad to receive a description of your haulage con- 


DAVENPORT 
LOCOMOTIVES 


are Available in 


ditions and submit reliable, money-saving recommendations. 
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trucks permit adequate 
speeds with SAFETY 
where track is uneven. 
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Chile (continued) 


for the first time, one of the shifts 
refusing to come out of the workings, 
About 450 men are employed in this 
mine, 


*%The Rochefort copper mine and mill, 
at Cabildo, has resumed operations 
with its full labor force of 50 men. 








Convento mine starts operations— 
Access road planned for Inambari 
River gold region 


*The Convento mine, near Chala, 
about 400 miles south of Lima, opened 
by the Consorcio Minero del Peru, 
S.A., started operations in February, 
Consorcio Minero is the largest gold 
company owned by Peruvian capital, 
and was formed in 1943 by the merger 
of several gold mines, notably Aurifera 
Nazca, Convento, and Caraveli. Con- 
vento has over 100,000 tons of ore in 
sight, running 0.4 oz. in gold. The ore 
will be treated in a modern 150-ton 
cyanide plant. Consorcio also owns 80 
percent of San Juan de Lucanas mine, 
north of Chala, and is financing its 
development and _ exploration. San 
Juan de Lucanas was intensely worked 
by the Incas and early Spaniards. A\l- 
though average grades run about 8.5 
oz. in silver and 0.1 oz. in gold, there 
are occasional bonanzas of high-grade 
silver ore, running over $50 OZ. 


%San Francisco de Galera, a contact 
deposit southeast of Morococha, is be- 
ing developed by private concerns, and 
shows good possibilities of becoming a 
producer. The mineralized zone fol- 
lows the contact between the lime- 
stones and the monzonite intrusive. 
Values are mainly silver and lead. 


w&Lack of transportation facilities 
has up to now retarded the develop- 
ment of the rich gold region of the 
Inambari River, in Southern Peru, De- 
partment of Puno. Pioneer in that 
zone is Inca Mining Co., owned and 
operated by Clarence Woods. The 
company, which exploits gold _ lodes, 
has been in operation for at least fif- 
teen years. Most promising in the 
Inambari are the large and rich ter- 
races, suitable for hydraulicking. The 
Peruvian Government is trying to 
finance the construction of a road from 
the highlands of Limbani to La Oroya, 
a point of the Inambari River. The 
road will be about 25 miles long, 
through difficult ground, and its cost 
is estimated at $400,000. At present at 
least 5,000 men are panning gold in 
the Inambari and its affluents. 


*%The region of Hualgayoc, in the De- 
partment of Cajamarca, 600 miles 
north of Lima, is being developed with 
a view to the erection of a custom mill 
by the Banco Minero del Peru. Hual- 
gayoc is notable for its high-grade 
silver deposits. 
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Presence of uranium in gold ores is 
investigated—Large lead deposit 
discovered in Tanganyika 


*By the end of 1945 more than £6,000,- 
000 had been paid by the gold mines 
in service allowances and _ provident 
fund contributions to employees who 
enlisted with permission. To men who 
enlisted without permission and have 
now returned to employment in the 
industry, £126,000 had been paid out at 
the end of 1945, 

Ex-service men who enlisted with 
permission receive on their return to 
the industry one month’s paid leave or 
one month’s pay in lieu of leave, ac- 
cording to individual choice. Those who 
enlisted without permission receive on 
their return a special grant of £30 and, 
in addition, a gratuity—irrespective of 
any grants and gratuities paid by the 
Union Government—of £30 for each 
year of military service. The employ- 
ers also pay arrear contributions to 
the Witwatersrand Gold Mines Em- 
ployees Provident Fund in respect of 
men who enlisted without permission. 
Military service thus counts as pen- 
sionable service with the fund. 

At the end of 1945 1,742 ex-volun- 
teers were taking the special educa- 
tional courses with paid leave spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Mines. Three 
hundred and forty-six were taking the 
intensive course of training in prac- 
tical mining at the Government Miners’ 
Training Schools, and 63 men_ had 
completed the course at these schools. 


*The extent of the development and 
reconstruction program necessary to 
bring the gold mines up to their pre- 
war output was outlined by the chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Ltd., at the meeting of 
the company held recently. The accu- 
mulated shortage of development below 
the 1941, or maximum, standard ex- 
ceeds 3,000,000 ft., and this, combined 
with the higher pay limit consequent 
on rising costs, has brought about a 
reduction of more than 65,000,000 tons 
in the total of developed ore reserves. 
The chairman stated that the Union 
depended upon the working of low- 
grade ore for the success of its gold 
industry. Though high-grade mines 
existed, the average value of developed 
reserves in the whole field had been be- 
low 5 dwt. per ton for some years, and 
any conditions which made the treat- 
ment of low-grade ore unprofitable 
would inevitably bring about a decline 
which it would be quite impossible to 
arrest by confining development to the 
richer areas. 

The chairman showed that when tax- 
ation and fiscal charges reduce the 
margin of profit to the point where the 
return is inadequate, the lower-grade 
ores will remain undeveloped, and their 
value will be lost to the community. 


&The Anglo-American Corporation re- 
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Whatever Your 


Need for Dust or Fume Control... 


Modern dust and fume collection per- 
forms several functions. It can be a 
production process (especially in 
smelting), a means of salvaging val- 
vable dusts, a safeguard against 
explosions and adequate plant main- 
tenance. 

Whatever your particular situation 
or need for dust control, Norblo 
designs and makes suitable equip- 


ment, of advanced design, for con- 
tinuous heavy duty or for intermittent 
service.JY ou get highly efficient, low- 
cost, long-lived equipment backed 
by 30 years specialized experience 
in building dust control systems, 
exhaust fans and related products. 
Without obligation, write us stat- 
ing your problem, get preliminary 
suggestions and literature. 





NORTHERN 
6410 BARBERTON AVENUE 


THE 





BLOWER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


—_~ 


The only help you need 


to make belt repairs 
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BRISTOL’S 
BELT LACING 






for rubber or woven conveyor belts up 


to 136" thick. Order from your distributor. 


_And write for Bulletin 730. 
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DIAMOND DRILL 
SUPPLIES 


We Can Deliver: 


@ DRILL ROD and COUP- 
LINGS, all sizes. 


@ CASING, lightweight, 
standard and heavy 
duty drive. 


@ CORE BARRELS. 


All standard equipment and supplies 


meet commercial 


requirements, and 
are fully interchangeable. 


We also are sales agents for 
Christensen Duralite Bits and 
Reamer Shells. 


Dept. E-346 
— 


1 merican Diamond 
w= _ Drill Company 


SALT LAKE CITY 13, UTAH 







FEEDS AUTOMATICALLY 
BY WEIGHT 


comer ™ 





Bi Dina seis aia Sco EUS ave 


Where control of feed 
improves efficiency—as 
in weighing feed of ores 
to ball mills—the Mer- 
rick FEEDOWEIGHT 
gives perfect results. 
Weighs and Regulates 
separately. Continuously 
totalizes weight. Gives 
better control of grind. 
Used and approved by 
leading mill properties. 
Simple — rugged — 
“foolproof.” 











Africa (continued) 
cently started its new No. 4 shaft at 


Daggafontein Mines which is being 
sunk to mine ore from the Kimberley 
reef horizon and will have an ultimate 
depth of 2,800 ft. Development toward 
the new shaft from existing workings 
is already under way at the rate of 
1,000 ft. a month, and a station is 
being cut at the 2,500-ft. level for the 
shaft. The shaft is being sunk after 
many years of investigation of the po- 
tentialities of the Kimberley reef in 
the area. The new plant would event- 
ually handle upwards of 750,000 tons a 
year and would give employment to a 
further 2,500 people. 


*%The possibility that the Witwaters- 
rand gold mines may contain consid- 
erable quantities of ores from which 
uranium can be extracted is being in- 
vestigated, according to a statement 
issued by the Prime Minister’s office, 
which says: 

“Some time ago a war measure was 
published making it illegal without the 
permit of the Government to win or 
export from the Union any ores con- 
taining uranium. 

“From indications, many parts of the 
Witwatersrand gold mines may contain 
considerable quantities of ores from 
which uranium can be extracted. This 
possibility is now being investigated. 

“If uranium is found on a large scale 
anywhere in the Union, the Govern- 
ment proposes to consider the basis 
on which it should be exploited and 
whether, on grounds of high State 
policy, it should be appropriated as 
State property and excluded from pri- 
vate ownership, participation, or ex- 
ploitation.” 


% What may prove to be one of the 
most important lead mines in the 
world, and one definitely stated to be 
the biggest deposit discovered any- 
where during the past 20 years, has 
been found in Western Tanganyika, 
where plans are contemplated for a 
lead production with an export value 
of £750,000 a year to start with, plus 
other minerals to about the same 
value, which would be mined in asso- 
ciation with the main lead operations. 
The area concerned is at Mpanda, in 
the Western Province, about 200 miles 
southwest of Tabora. To exploit the 
find demands the building of a branch 
railway line about 120 miles long from 
the central railway, and the Govern- 
ment is considering how to begin the 
line as soon as possible. The discoverer 
of the field was M. Jean de la Vallee 
Poussin, a Belgian geologist, who had 
been working in the area since 1934. 
He described his discoveries as “a big 
sheer zone extending for eight miles. 
One shoot has been opened up on a 
strike of about 2,000 ft. In this 2,000 
ft., to a depth of about 1,500 ft., the 
estimate of ore is 5,000,000, tons.” M. 
Poussin emphasized that the possibili- 
ties of the mine had been thoroughly 
investigated. Lead was the main metal 
present, but there was gold, silver, 
copper and tungsten. 
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New gold field is explored—Tas. 
manian tin and tungsten properties 
described 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


* Restoration of the gold-mining indus- 
try to its pre-war status is expected 


to be slow. Release of men from the , 


services is proceeding slowly, and as 
many of the miners now employed are 
reaching the retiring age, a period of 
recruiting and training will be neces- 
sary before normal numbers can be 
reached. Mining companies are able 
to employ only a limited number on 
work which should now be well ad- 
vanced; months must therefore elapse 
before preparatory work is sufficiently 
advanced for stoping. Most mines are 
commencing a second shift on devel- 
opment as miners become available. 
Another cause for delay is that certain 
essential stores, such as rails and pipes, 
are unobtainable. Further, no effective 
steps were taken for the replacement 
or return of plant and machinery im- 
pressed by the Government for war 
purposes. The position in regard to 
labor also applies to skilled tradesmen 
for the engineering departments. 
Manufacturers of plant and machinery 
are unable to get works up to full 
capacity because of the scarcity of 
engineering draftsmen. 


x%In the year ended March 81, 1945, 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie, Ltd., im- 
proved the profit position compared 
with the previous year from £A18,721 
to £A41,476. Ore treated increased 
from 179,709 tons to 104,353 tons 
through the output from the opencuts 
on the Australian East lode. Recov- 
ery of fine gold was 4.8 dwt. per ton. 
Development footage completed totaled 
6,174 ft., of which 2,756 ft. was 
in payable ore assaying 6.2 dwt. 
gold per ton. Reserves of proved and 
probable ore were estimated at 531,920 
tons having an average assay value of 
5.3 dwt. gold per ton. Ore assaying 
17.0 dwt. per ton over 50 in. was 
opened up in the Blatchford lode, be- 
tween the 10 and 12 levels. The com- 
pany is the youngest on the Kalgoorlie 
gold field, having been formed about 
1935 to explore a group of abandoned 
leases along the eastern side of the 
auriferous belt, and in which earlier 
work had not exceeded a depth of 
1,000 ft. 


*%Gold Fields Australian Development 
Co., Ltd., which has worked out its 
Moonlight Wiluna mine, at Wiluna, is 
interested in the new field being ex- 
plored on Hampton Plains, to the 
southeast of Coolgardie, and is re- 
ported to have exercised an option to 
purchase one of the two leases on 
which the most extensive work has 
been done and which the option hold- 
ers have prospected. All development 
ore treated from the two principal 
leases has had an average recoverable 
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a from one job to another at the works | CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 

of of Australian Iron & Steel, Ltd., and to MINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY + KIRKLAND LAKE, OWT. 
which the unions objected. Shortage INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES & MACHINERY COMPANY, LTD. - VANCOUVER, 8B. C. 
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which for many years has been in the 
if front rank of deep alluvial mine worked 
by hydraulic sluicing. Aberfoyle Tin, 
N.L., has continued to develop well 





it during the past year. The main shaft 
Ss has been completed to No. 6 level and 
is No. 5 level is being opened up. Sev- 
.- eral parallel lodes are being worked. 
e They occur in a zone of shearing and 
b- a laterally for distances of from 
0 00 ft. to 600 ft., with payable ore 
n throughout. The lode widths pac from . Dependable et accurate <1 
. $0 tn. ‘tn 80 be. cok tele enteemetieeiinne _resistant line. Also available with hook- 


- comprises cassiterite, wolfram, pyrite, ring for one-man measuring. Buy Lufkin Chrome Clad 
t and sphalerite, with pinite as a closely OFAIN Steel Tapes from your dealer. Write for free catalog. 
1 associated mineral. Four payable lodes 


e occur in a distance of 175 ft. west from 
the main shaft, in the main shear zone. THE LUFKIN RULE CO., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, New York City 
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NEW! BETTER! 


abl-ox 


THE NEW WIRE ROPE CLAMP 
That Really Holds the Line! 
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CABL-OX clamps 
work on a brand new 
wedging principle. 
Holding power in- 
creases with the load 
and exceeds tensile 
strength of rope used. 
Does not crush and 
weaken rope like old 
style U-clips. Assem- 
. bly is fast, neat . 

FOR j|| saves breukdowns, 
equipment, injuries 
and expense. Can be 
used over and over, 
Cadmium plated. 


Cabl-ox 


Y 0000 D 
Vv W AY My ay OO a) 


i @ Made in all sizes from o” 

Re on to ¥%". For all wire rope 
applications. 

@ Ask distributor or 

write ii illustrated folder 


prices. 


NUNN MFG. CO. 


2125 Dewey Avenve 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Male 
or 

Female 

Threads 






















Recognized Universally 
as the ULTIMATE in 


Valves and Couplings 






KNOX 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


812 CHERRY ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 
Since 1911 Preducers of 








Australia (continued) 


Work by diamond drilling is proceeding 
to test the ground to the west of the 
zone of known enrichment for possi- 
ble ore occurrences. Reserves are es- 
timated at 50,495 tons of positive ore 
and 18,636 tons of probable ore, mak- 
ing a total reserve above No. 5 level, 
which is only partly opened up as yet, 
of 69,181 tons. 

A new mill has been erected compris- 
ing primary and secondary crushing, 
with screening to separate coarse feed 
for the jigs. Fine material is concen- 
trated on Wilfley tables and the fine 
concentrate is floated to remove the 
sulphide minerals. Cleaned concentrate 
from the flotation section is dried and 
passed through magnetic separators 
for the production of the wolfram con- 
centrate. In the last operating year 
the mill treated 19,191 tons of ore 
and produced 823 tons of tin concen- 
trate assaying 73 percent Sn, and 56.5 
tons of wolfram concentrate assaying 
71.1 percent WO,, together with 12.7 
tons of second-grade tin concentrate. 


*%At Renison Associated Tin Mines, 
N.L., on the West Coast, in the finan- 
cial year just closed, 11,621 tons of ore 
was mined and milled. The average 
assay value was 1.25 percent Sn and 
the recovery was 118 tons of tin con- 
centrate containing 78.4 tons of metal- 
lic tin. The ore is massive pyrrhotite 
and pyrite. The lodes are associated 
with long shears traversing Cambro- 
Ordovician sedimentary rocks, which 
have been intruded by quartz-porphyry 
dikes of Devonian age. The lodes are 
two types: those dipping at 60 deg. 
in which occur shoots up to 300 ft. long 
with widths of as much as 40 ft.; and 
sill-like bodies with slight dip, off- 
shoots from the steeply dipping lodes 
or from strong shear zones. The 
dimensions of the sill bodies may reach 
300 ft. by 120 ft., with depths up to 
50 ft. 

All mining is by open-cut, and it 
is estimated that there is 700,000 tons 
of ore partly proved, assaying 0.88 per- 
cent Sn, which can be mined by this 
method. Below the open-cut limit, 
operations can be continued from adits 
for a further depth of from 300 ft. to 
800 ft. After fine grinding, the clas- 
sifier product is floated to remove the 
sulphide minerals, and the cassiterite 
is then recovered by tabling. The 
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cassiterite is fine and the slime losses 
are high, average recovery being 6] 
percent. 





DUTCH EAST INDIES 


— 





* Although devastation at the mines 
is serious, production of tin on the 
island of Billiton, in the Dutch East 
Indies, may be resumed “on a satisfac. 
tory scale” within a few months, ac. 
cording to a report issued by Billiton 
Tin Co, covering the period from Dee, 
31, 1939, up to the latter part of 1945, 
Production was brought to a maximum 
in 1940 and 1941. Tin production has 
been resumed on Singkep. Here also 
the damage to the installations was 
serious. 








Potash deposit is exploited in 
Ukraine—Tin mine producing in 
Chita region 


%Trainloads of mineral fertilizers are 
now leaving the potash salt workings 
at Stebniki, a small Ukrainian village 
in the foothills of the Carpathians. A 
detailed study of the deposits of min- 
erals containing potash salts has been 
made by a party of geologists for the 
past three months. The thickness of 
the upper layer is reported to run 
from 280 to over 400 meters. By sink- 
ing boreholes into the upper layer of 
the deposit, geologists have thus far 
established the presence of some 
19,000,000 tons of material containing 
from 15 to 29 percent potash. 

One factor facilitating the develop- 
ment of the Stebniki deposits is the 
proximity of large deposits of natural 
gas, and current plans for tapping the 
natural wealth of Stebniki include the 
sinking of another mine and expand- 
ing the capacity of the existing chem- 
ical fertilizer plant. It is expected 
that Stebniki will be in a position to 
supply all the potash fertilizers for 
the Ukraine and ship to other areas as 
well, 


*%Studies made by a geological expe- 
dition in the Bashkir Autonomous 
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Soviet Socialist Republic (U.S.S.R.), 
west of the iron city of Magnitogorsk, 
affirm earlier opinions of the economic 
importance of iron-ore deposits in that 
region. The deposits will be developed 
by the metallurgical combine to be 
formed in accordance with the fourth 
five-year plan, 


*#Several new deposits of alluvial gold 
were found recently in the Upper 
Selemdzha River region, in the Kha- 
barovsk area of the R.S.F.S.R. A pros- 
pecting party from the “Amurzoloto” 
trust was sent to the spot, which is 
in Maly Hingan, in the Far East, for 
the purpose of making further investi- 
gations. 


x Rich deposits of manganese ore have 
also been found in the Chernotsy Oblast, 
formerly northern Bukovina. The de- 
posits were found by a geological expe- 
dition sent out by the Ukrainian Acad- 
emy of Science and the Oil and Gas 
administrations. 


* The tin industry in the vicinity of 
Khapcheranga, Chita region of the 
R.S.F.S.R., near the northern border 
of Outer Mongolia, underwent consid- 
erable development during the war. 
From a small village, Khapcheranga 
has within a few years become an im- 
portant tin-mining center, with a 
power plant, a concentrating plant, and 
workshops. At present the industry 
is being extended by the erection of 
a large tin-processing plant, and such 
auxiliary industries as coal mining and 
lumbering are being developed. Trans- 
portation has been facilitated by the 
construction of a 400-kilometer auto- 
mobile road between Khapcheranga and 
the Trans-Siberian railroad. 


* Blueprints of a new mine-shaft drill- 
ing machine, with a reported capacity 
of 20 meters of shaft in 24 hours, have 
been sent to the Soviety Academy of 
Science for final approval. The drill 
is about 2% meters in diameter and 
is powered by a hydro-turbine, The 
stream of water which drives the tur- 
bine also brings the excavated soil to 
the surface. 

This method of drilling has been 
used previously in the Soviet Union, 
but the capacity of the old drill never 
exceeded 30 to 35 centimeters in diam- 
eter and could go through only 2 to 8 
meters of shaft in 24 hours. 

A similar turbine system of drilling 
is being used at Surakhamy, on the 
Apsheron Peninsula near Baku. This 
new well, expected to reach 3,800 
meters when completed, will be the 
deepest in the U.S.S.R. 


*The All-Union Geological Society, 
with membership of more than 200 
prominent Soviet geologists, has been 
founded in the Soviet Union. The So- 
ciety will popularize the sciences of 
general geology, mineralogy, geochem- 
istry, and petrography. It will hold 
scientific conferences, establish contact 
With geologists in other countries, and 
will publish a magazine on the prob- 
lems of Soviet and foreign geological 
science, 
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THIRTY YEARS SERVICE TO THE MINING INDUSTRY IN THE MARKETING 
OF ORES AND THE SUPPLY OF MINING EQUIPMENT AND SUNDRIES 


| Backed by 25 Years Experience with Storage Battery Locomotives | 
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Oil-tight, leak proof trans- 
mission. Use auto oil, re- 
new every 6 months. 


Adjustable Timken Roller 
Bearings throughout. 

Extra long journal springs Strong, simple construc- 
for better trackability. tion. Low maintenance. 


GREENSBURG “RANGER” 


The Sunshine Mining Company, Kellogg, Idaho has three of our 
locomotives which have contributed materially toward decreasing their 
haulage cost. This is a custom-built job. 


All Greensburg Locomotives are CUSTOM-BUILT to your requirements. 


GREENSBURG MACHINE CO. 102 stanton st. GREENSBURG, PA. 


2-motor drive; total 
24 h.p, 


Series parallel controller. 





ENGINEERING 


Specialists in cyanidation, flotation, gravity plant layout and complete plant 
designing. 


PROCESS 


Gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper and non-sulphide ore testing and services for 
plant operation. 


PROGRESS 


Through metallurgical and mechanical development, from laboratory to com- 
mercial operation. 


rc. ronkeison co. ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS 


METALLURGICAL AND DESIGNING ENGINEERS 
FIFTH FLOOR PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE BLDG. SALT LAKE CITY |, UTAH 


DIFFERENTIAL AIR DUMP CARS @e TWO WAY AUTOMATIC DUMP. 
ING @e ECONOMICAL FOR ORE AND WASTE ROCK 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR COMPANY 


AIR DUMP CARS * MINE CARS *© LOCOMOTIVES -* ROCK LARRIES 
BURDEN BEARING LOCOMOTIVES * COMPLETE HAULAGIg SYSTEMS 
FINDLAY, OHIO Fi 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
Diamond Drill Studies 


The definite tendency of diamond drill 
holes to deviate into a position normal 
to bedding, schistosity, or cleavage was 
mentioned in a paper by Arthur Yates, 
of International Nickel, and one by Ed- 
ward Sampson and Allan Griggs, of the 
U.S. Geological Survey. A special ream- 
ing shell with oversize diameter and 
large water grooves for removal of 
sludge and asbestos fiber was described 
in a drilling paper by G, K. Foster and 
C, D. Borror, of the Canadian Johns- 
Manville Co, 

Refinements in methods of combining 
pulp and core assays by weight were 
explained in R, S. Moehlman’s paper 
“Diamond Drilling in Exploration and 
Development.” Problems involved in 
the interpretation of diamond-drill-hele 
samples and surveys were reviewed in 
a valuable paper by John J. Collins, 
which included an extensive annotated 
bibliography. A paper by J. McLaren 
Forbes contained 18 practical instruc- 
tions for diamond drillers which will be 
of interest to geologists and engineers 
in charge of drilling work. 

Controversial discussions by opera- 
tors of mines which followed papers 
ylearly indicated that it is impossible to 
generalize on the value of certain drill- 
ing speeds, core and sludge sampling, 
and the ideal size of bit, because con- 
ditions vary markedly at different 
properties. 

D. M. Davidson showed that by prop- 
er sampling methods, the sludge recov- 
ered from drill holes in a weathered 
ilmenite orebody at Piney River, Va., 
could yield reliable data, G. L. Kothny, 
of the Sperry-Sun Well Surveying Co., 
described a number of instruments em- 
ployed in the oil industry which could 
be used to survey smaller, nearly ver- 
tical holes in the mining industry. He 
expressed some surprise at the failure 
of mining companies to take full advan- 
tage of available instruments, 

At the conclusion of the session, mem- 
bers requested that papers be presented 
in the future on methods of drilling in- 
clined holes through gravel, and refined 
techniques in determining the dip of 
diamond drill holes with the aid of hy- 
drofluoric-acid-filled glass tubes. 


Mining by Caving 


R. H. Wightman, mine superintendent 
of the Riverside Cement Co., in Cali- 
fornia, explained a new caving method 
whereby a limestone block, which had 
been undereut and freed by boundary 
shrinkage stopes, was “rocked” upon 
supporting pillars by controlled draw- 
ing to produce maximum fragmentation, 

F, S. MeNicholas described a series 
of experiments conducted with scale 
models of stope sections containing 
cemented particles of ore and waste to 
simulate ore and capping at the Climax 
mine, The experiments contributed to 
fundamental concepts of caving theory. 
Mine personnel were able to understand 
objectives of methods in use by Climax 
by studying the working models, accord- 
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ing to William J. Coulter, who empha- 
sized the value of the work. Two other 
papers by Robert U. King and John W. 
Vanderwilt illustrated how the geolo- 
gist’s records of relative strength of 
rock masses and observed fracture de- 
velopments were vital to planning min- 
ing methods at Climax, 

R. D. Satterley, superintendent of the 
Sherwood iron mine, at Iron River, 
Mich., described a shaker conveyor in- 
stalled in sublevel stopes, where it was 
observed that when scraper operations 
exceeded 75 ft. in length, the use of 
shaker conveyors was more economical, 
The author reported that 3800 ft, is about 
the maximum length at which a single 
shaker conveyor unit can operate effi- 
ciently, and added that current plans 
call for the installation of a conveyor 
belt which will carry the ore from the 
shaker conveyor discharge to the shaft. 

: Milling 

In its yearly session on flotation the- 
ory, the milling methods group heard, 
among other papers, Prof, A, M. Gaudin 
and his coworkers present a study of 
arrangement of collector ions at min- 
eral surfaces in a paper reporting tests 
on six flotation concentrates from the 
field, They found that the collector coat- 
ings on the concentrated minerals were 
but incomplete monoionic layers, and 
that higher recovery went with denser 
packing in these layers. A discussion of 
limiting solubility products of collector 
coatings was contributed by Professor 
Taggart and Mr, Hassialis, of Columbia, 

Zine hydrosulphite is used to depress 
sphalerite in the lead float at Mahoning 
Mining Co., Rosiclare, Ill., according to 
W. E. Duncan, metallurgical engineer 
for the company. Two grades of fluor- 
spar are the main product of the mill, 
the flowsheet of which includes acid 
leaching. In the same session, I. M, Le- 
Baron described the evolution of the 
present flowsheet at International Min- 
erals & Chemical Co,’s Peace Valley, 
Fla., phosphate flotation plant. It in- 
cludes a fatty-acid rougher float in two 
stages followed by a cleaning step. The 
phosphate concentrate is then atid- 
leached to remove fatty acid and given 
an amine float to lift out remaining 
silica, Long conditioning at high pulp 
density is most important in the fatty- 
acid float. 

Electrostatic concentration of phos- 
phate rock and other minerals was re- 
viewed in a paper by H. B. Johnson, 
O. C, Ralston, in discussion, said that 
addition of special reagents before elec- 
trostatic treatment of minerals is likely 
greatly to enhance the position of this 
process, 

In a session on sink-float concentra- 
tion, 8S. J. Swainson reviewed progress 
in development of Heavy-Media separa- 
tion, and called upon several operators 
present to relate their experiences, In- 
terest centered on Iron Range practice, 
where Akins classifiers bid fair to re- 
place closed cones as the chief separa- 
tion unit in Heavy-Media plants, Grover 
J. Holt reported operating economies 
with classifiers instead of cones and 
said metallurgy is improved as well. 


M, L. MeNeill described a new devicg 
that has been tested for two years on 
the Iron Range by Stearns Rogers Mfg, 
Co, Called the Selective Media Concen,. 
trator, the unit performs the functiong 
of a Sink-Float plant, but in such a way 
that the ore acts as its own heavy ~ 
medium, 

C, Y. Garber, mill superintendent at 
the Bunker Hill plant, Kellogg, Idaho, 
described methods of preparing and 
cleaning the galena medium used in the 
Sink-Float plant there, An ingenioug 
cone classifier supplies either thick op 
thin make-up medium, depending on the 
circuit’s needs as indicated by the me- 
dium’s viscosity, Contaminated medium 
is cleaned in two 86-in, flotation cells, 
Plant capacity is 1,700 tons of zine-lead 
ore per day. 

In a session on mill design, earnest 
discussion followed two papers on pump. 
ing of sands and slimes by C, G, South: 
mayd and W. B. Stephenson, It seems 
apparent that the theory and practice 
of sand pumping are open to consider. 
able investigation. 

Feature of a session on grinding was 
a paper on rod-mill crushing by J. F, 
Myers and F, M, Lewis, of Tennessee 
Copper Co, It was accompanied by a 
slow-motion movie of the interior of an 
operating rod mill taken by KE. H, Rose, 
of International Nickel Co, Mr, Myers 
stated that the rods have a sizing ef- 
fect (14 mesh in this case) on pulp 
passing through the mill, and the pic- 
ture supported this idea, Mr. Myers 
found that his rod mills make excellent 
fine crushers and that they work best 
in open circuit, 

C, W. Hagenbuch, of Sheffield Steel 
Corporation, presented a convincing 
mathematical argument for rationing 
of ball charges, The daily ration of balls 
to a mill should include small as well 
as large sizes, he stated, for the result- 
ing charge will then be more effective 
in grinding the finer, most resistant, 
sizes of ore. 

Herbert H. Kellogg, of Pennsylvania 
State College, showed how laury! amine 
hydrochloride was used as a substitute 
for standard collector-plus-copper-sul- 
phate procedures in testing lead-zine 
ores, Gregoire Gutzeit reported on use 
of certain complex reagents, amino 
acids among them, as collectors in sul- 
phide flotation. 


Metallurgy Program Limited 


The treatment ef non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy was confined to three papers, K, 
Harms and T, D. Jones described the 
practice of casting 10-ton lead blocks 
for open-car shipment between smelters 
and refineries. The blocks are large 
enough to forestall theft, and the size 
prevents troubles from slipping which 
develop with 4- to 5-ton blocks, A con- 
cave under surface is used to distribute 
weight and prevent slipping. Six blocks 
are loaded per car, three in each end. 

Other papers were “Distillation and 
Recovery of Zinc From Secondary 
Metals,” by Frank F. Poland, and “The 
Spectrographic Analysis of High-Grade 
Zine,” by A, Y. Bethune and W. W. 
Schnittroth, 
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